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I J3^E Kennedy Cunspiuacs 

had offered to tesiiry that he had conferred with Shaw, Jack Ruby, 

Lee Oswald from two to nine in the evening, on September 2, 1963. The 
meeting purportedly look place at die Jack Tar Capital House Hold in 
Baton Rouge. Rumors indicated that assertions were being made iliat 
Mr. Shaw’ contributed financial support to Mr. JolmsoiTs campaign. 

Garrison's office also claimed that it had unearthed evidence of tlmeo 
rendezvous between Shaw and Oswald in small, rural Louisi.'ma town^ 
during the late summer of 1963. 

The Nesv Orleans Suites-liein then ran a copyrighted story ' ^ by Hoke 


May, David Snyder, Ross Yockey, and Rosemary James of its staff^iT" 
' "IL i\~l^ hdichlt of the Pay ton (Ohio) Daily News, which began to crack^ 
fn ^hell o i^enjaLjg^Uitdh^ the ClA^s in volyen^nt Itvthe ease and 
"^""^me of the priiTcipHal participa nts. Gordon Novel had already announced 
that he intended to hide behind the cloak (and his famous *'Mr. Weiss 
letter’'’ suggested even the dagger) of the Central IntelligcTice Agency In 
the face of the looming Garrison inquiry. Now Shaw himself was seerm 
^ inf 1 V reveal c H h . w . if h .1 h a t- 4 n w4^?‘rl ni r n of 

the United States govern n tent Cfjlai nJy be wa s assorJat ed with two or- 
ganizations whic h idprithrpjLlw TTOponsible fi pures as hcinri 

arms, frontsTor financial cond uits fnrils aetiv.it ie^. 

R atlief than draw on tire excellent, but necessarily secondliand, report 
of the group of star journal ists mentioned, the author established eom- 
“TTrilnlcafibiis w'ith^ e origi n :il sou rce, the newspap er Faesa Sera of RoAvc. 

"'WhaTfoIlows is t he result of that line of inqui ry. 

f '-^Tlicfe was established in Rome an organization named the Centro 
Mondiale Coinincrcialc. Its origins, funciions, rotating presidency, geo* 
graphiciil displaceinents, sub-, subsequent, and alternate designations, 
were so complex and labyrinthine as lo make a comprehensive and com- 
prehensible description of il in anything less than a moderate-sized book 
impossible. Nonclhetess, the essence of its aclivities can be sketched 
here, and as they seem to deeply incorporate Clay Shaw, a former OSS 
colonel, Italian Fascists, supporters of the far, paramilitary' right in Eu- 
rope, the CIA, and other like subjects, it is vital tlmt the fundamentals of 
this situation be clarihed as much as space and the entire business* innate 
irreducible confusion permit.'^ 

In 1959 another of llic mysterious figures who appear to comprise 
the major portion of the persons somehow related to tlie invesiigation in 
^ New Orleans, a Hungarian, George MandeL at one point Italianized lo 

New Orleans Ne^v Orlt-ans Tmtes^FkayUfiL*, anfl Dayton (Ohio) 

Daily Nnvj. April 25, 1967. 

” Ptwsft Sefit^ March 4. 1967. 
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Ciity Shaw^ Accused 215 

'Giurgio M^intello, created a Societa Italo -American a, the purpoi^e of 
I which was announced as industry and commerce. On November 14 of 
ybat year he inaugvifated what Pitesa Sera regards as his most important 
rcrcatlon," the Italo -American Hotel Corporation, Its stated object was 
/the constmetion of the Hotel du Lac of the HUR (Exposition Universale 
Romn)» '^flie largest of its shareholders were three foreign credit groups, 
‘'represented in Italy by the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, | ]}e 
Astaidc Vaduz (Swiss), the Miami Astalde Vaduz (American), an d the 
Seligman Bank of Baseb The De Famaoo and th^ Sallpman 
w^ere am ong ITie most pow erful stockholders of Mn pdialfi 

^oimti e rciale ■ 

Ihe CMC was founded in 196 L Spokesmen asserted that it would 
f fmiction as an intern ational commercial] or pjinizaiit)n . that it won |tl in 
r jhe establishing of a t>crrnanent exposition, and ee^ i^rplly ntjn£>iv| p,g^ 
jnvolvcd in tra^ The staffm^ exp the clabofate^ and it — 

pve all the appearance of being a rather erand onerntior^. 

Tlie board of directors was iiitcrcstiiigly assortetl. Several respected 
J Italians were present — Christian Democrat Hf^piUy Mj^rin ri^p^yoto 
S^ former Social Democrat D 7;p>^^y r\rmFpn(ini^ Listcxl as president 

vas C arlo PWmelio. lav y yr*' aflmini'^tr^inr nf thf fnrmf^r rny al 
l y's interests. The remainder of the board consisted of non-Italian ruuues, 
^wlss Minister Ernest Feisst ; Swiss Professor Max Hagemann, owner- 
^ilor of die newspaper Nazioml Zeitim^ (not to be confused with the 
fieo-Mazi German Nazional ami Sokkuen ZelUitaj): Hans Seligmau- 
jfSchiirch. Professor Edgar Salin, president of the Faculty of 

l^onojnics at the University of Basel ;J>r. Enrico Ma nhdln. brother 
/George Mandel fMantelio)^ the n pwiir bp:hrnd f i TTncfiT Ttnln Amrr ii i 
Cana; Ferenc Naay, former Hungadan premier ^nd erstwhile leader pf 
Jhe anti-Communist ^buntryrnajds oarBL ^resident of PenTiin^le;;^ (3 
^the head office of the CMC); Prince Gutierez di Spadafora, industrialist 
and landowner of oddly totaiitnr Ian turn of mind, rela ted tlrrouKh Ids 
oaugl^ter-in law to Adolt Hitler's notorious Minister ^Finance, lljalmar 
Schacht tried as a War criminal at Nurem burg; and Clay L. Shaw, of New 
Orleans^ 




Now what of these associates of the “old-fashioned liberal of the 
^Vdson-UooseveU pcisuusioiC? V/hai kind of persons did they seem to 
he? Again, space precludes a full examination of each, or, for that matter, 
even a cursory individual analysis, but wc certainly can look into the 
background and activities of a few. 
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216 lJ3F. Kennedy 

First tlieie is Giorgio J\3anielIo {Mandcl), a Hungarian refugee, A«i.- 
trhm citizen, fimctioning in Italy, Switzerland, and elsewhere wlih 
dal transactions reaching throughonl Europe, Africa, and America, u?i,i 
has, according lo Paesa Sem, been condemned for his “criminal acuvi. 
ties” in Switzerland, This latter revelation was originally carried in the 
August 39, 1961, issue of the Basel newspaper A-Z, which fea- 
tured a report about directors of govermnenl agencies, saying: "In manv 
ailicles \vc have justly spolccn of the crlminnl activities of Messrs 
[Ferenc] Nagy and Mantdlo/’ Mantello initiated a suit agaiui;i the Swi^s 
journal, Uicn abruptly abandoned it, causing A-Z to observe: “Too bad; 
wc would have heard some great things at Ihc trial.” 

Uagy rln^tf^Ty n^s^jatcd With MantHln In hk highly 
11 nancia 1 - pol i t lea 1 man eu ver In gs . W1 a en Man td lo fou n ded_ Perm 1 n lir . 
the h^d office and other tace of Ibe Centro Mondiale 


NaEV became its presic^ent, He was the Nagy accused of “criminal activi- 


ties” along: witli Manldlo, and tdenllfifid bv newspapers^^ a 
Dcndenr n f rtu^ rvrr tty 


'As president of Permindex, I would like to thank the Italian govern^ 
ment for the good will and sincere interest shown toward our great under- 
taking, the permanetit industrial exposition and die CMC " orated Nag\% 
as the operation he fronted began. It was all very grand and imprcssiu\ 

but tO£Uo4c ilj — 

farce , , . reached the point of the grotesque when fiic lawyer 
D^'Amdio, praising Permindex as *a capillary organization located in the 
principal cenlcrs of production, with its head office [CMC] In Rome' (an 
organization, all the while, virtually non-existent), brought all of Italian 
dvilization into play by affirniing that thanks to the Ceniro [CMC], 
*Roinc will recover once again her position as caput muiuH, as center of 
ihe civilized world.* " 

LLtwas soon t9 , ^ ec^-mr r'id- ni thai dig Ltiamlfigiy 
structure was not a. rock of solidarity, but a shell ^f^pcr tic iaiuyrnot 
^^^ ^vsifucic d-.\^dtli^inas:;^up pQrt!^ pr^rpi's^e. hu; composed of channels 
Jhrou^h wh irh mnnivy Ppw^rl bar;lc_aTi/! fnrtb, Wlfll knowlqt^ the 

^QUrCf. fir the thpgjf- Umnd 

Fercuc Nagy, who, while premier of Hungary, was “compelled by 
Communists hi key goveiTiment positions to expel from his party various 
of its members who had been arrested for plotting * . . against the gov- 
emmenl,*' imd who, while on a trip lo Switzerland on May 29, 


ihJii. 

11-12* 1^67. 

t/jih'f'f.m/ Stftuthtrd Pmyvhpcdio. Vel. XVI, p. 5*974. 
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Chy Accmtd 217 

1947^ tdepht)iied his resignation to Budapest, moved in shadowy 
areas of fmanee and politics, ' Tresideni of Perm index and Board Mem- 
ber of the CMC,” reports Pf Tj^v.-i hy thn- Pfr-nn h press 

to be a munificeat conLributOT_tpJt]hC phifo-fiiscLktjr. movement of i 


rJacQues] Soiistehgj and taj patron of far^rlidii mtwemenis ihronghoiiii 
Europe, including Italy/' 

" OcWainiy ote; is led lo wonder why, of all Ihe Imndrcds of nations on 
earth, Nagy ended up in the United Slates; and why of all tlie thousands 
of cities in die United States, Nagy ended up in Dallas. For tliat is where 
the violently right-OTientedj O AS -financing, president of Pennindex and 
board member of the Cenlfo Mon di ale Comm erci ale did end up, in the 
city that boasted tlie infamous “Wanted for Treason'* manifesto, which 
accused Kennedy of being a Communist; in the city where the President 
was assassinated — ^in Dallas, 

'fhese were two of liberal Clay Shaw's associates in hh European activi- 
ties. 

Prince Gutierez di Spadafora, Undersecretary of A&ricuUure in Mus- 
solini's Fascist government, was anotlier. After his wartime achieve^ 
ments he turned his lalents to his vast landholdings and oojmmerce, 
cially to the establishment of a corporation, wdth himself as president* 
which conslnicted a liuge refinery at Milazzo, in Messina, Sicily, flc is 
also president of the Sicilian Compagnia Arm at rice Industriale Petrol i- 
fera Amiatoriale, which is involved with arms and oil. ITie prince also 
owns what is reputed to be the largest hothouse in tlie world, in Pachino, 
Syracuse, The more than a hundred employees were for some time super- 
vised by ’landsmen*’ from his feudal estates in Valle d'Olma and Mus- 
someli, in the province of Caftan issetta who rode about in velvet jackets 
and high black boots* with fancy revolvers flashing from their belts. Ac- 
cording to Faeiiu Seta “the Syracusans, unaccustomed to these Mafia-like 
habits, held a great general strike in protest, in December, 1962, and 
the Mafiosi of the Prince were forced to return” to his more feudal prop- 
erties, 

71]C Centro Mondiale Commerciale boasted anoflier interestmg name 
in its background. He is Giuseppe Zigiottl, president of the Fascist Na- 
tional Association for Militia Arms. 

^'Another fact which may help us understzitd certain things zb out the 
personalities around the CMC/* said Faesa Senh the presence in this 
group of H. Siinonfay, Hungarian refugee, who directs BO-DA, an 
agency for provocative information from and for tlie socialistic countries. 
He IS director In Italy of ACEN (specializing in hostile activities on the 


® FiH’Sii S^ni, M arch 4, 15*67. 
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j confrontations of socialist countries), who had an important position in 
I the field of public relations for the CMC, for which he received a secret 
j fee of half a million lire a month.” 

/ However, no behind-the-scenes figure is more intriguing than Maj. 
/ L. M. Bloomfield, formerly of the American OSS. and later suspected b> 
\ Jim Garrison of having some affiliation with the CIA. 

I On July 21, 1961, Giorgio Mantcllo appeared at the Italian As- 
J sembly representing all the stockholders of the CMC. 'fhese included 
I himself, his brother Enrico, another Hungarian refugee, Joseph Slifka 
/ and Fellendcr Erwin, banker Hans Seligman, and lawyer Carlo 
/ D’Amelio . . . holder of 500,000 lire worth of shares. And Major 
‘ L. M. Bloomfield, who held half the shares or 250 million, for parly or 
parties unknown.*® 

Now obviously the activities of tliesc Shaw associates were closely or- 
chestrated, considering the financial -political manipulator Mantcllo was 
permitted to represent not only himself but the six other stockholders of 
the CMC, including Bloomfield, former United States espionage agent 
and now a banker in Montreal, who is reputed to control Le Credit Suisse 
of Canada, Heineken’s Breweries, Canscot Realty, the Israel Continental 
Company, tlie Grimaldi Siosa Lines, Ltd., ‘etc.** 

Even Montreal is not without significance, for to quote the Canadian 
journal Devoir: 

”But here is where the affair assumes stranger and strnnaef c haracter- 

istics. It has just been learned that the name of Clay Slinw v 

among that of eleven dire ctors of a romp;^nY which, up un m 1962. 
’^had its headquarters in Montreal , [prrsr^nllyl 

* R^ic, it is known as the Centro Mondialc Commercials. . . ** 

Shortly thereafter, while alluding to other directors, Le Devoir reports: 
“Ferenc Nagy, exiled head of the Hungarian Peasants Parly . . . 
maintains close lies with the CIA and which link him with the Miami 
Cuban colony.” Also listed are the previously mentioned Fascist Giu- 
seppe Zigiotti, Bloomfield, and an Eg>'ptian, Faruk Churbagi. 

'lliis particular episode is worthy of mention for various reasons, not 
the least of which is its exemplifying of some of the tactics which seem as 
common to forces behind the CMC and its activities as to those of other 
forces halfway around llic world. 

Tlie CMC or the llalo-American Hotel Corporation (into which part 


» tbld. 

” Ibid, 

Ibid., March 14. 1987. 

** Le Devoir, March 16, J967. 
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of the former imneci) arc, relates Pami Sem, “also linked to other names^ 
which have appeared recent ly in tlie ydlow press; another sign that, 
taking part in Htc same groups as the CMC and its fonner jnembers, are 
persons who arc quite suspect. 

“One of these persons is Famk Churbagi, the young Lcbimese-Hgyp- 
tian indiistrtaUst who was killed in Rome under still unexplained dreum- 
stances. It is said in groups around the former CMC ihixt shortly before 
he was killed, the young man had turned over 200 million lire as dues for 
participation in tiie activities of the Centro, . . 

Aivd then there vvas the Gcnnan Christa Wamiiger, connected to tlie 
CMC by business dealings and “personal friendships,’* who was stabbed to 
death in Via Yeneio under I apparently inevitably] unexplained circum- 
stances/’ 

However, to return to areas of CMC endeavors about which a frag^ 
menl or two more is known. 

Le Devoir elaborates on Blootnfidd, noting dial he was active in the 
espionage arm of the U.S. government during World War U and “was at 
the time the principal bhareholder in a society having Kearlquarters In 
Switzerland and affiliated witli the Centro Mon cH ale Comm erd ale in 
Rome, known as Perm index. Other shareholders in Permindex were 
banks of a more or less shadowy character willi headquarters in Liech- 
tenstein, plus Miami Astaldo Vaduz, De Famaco Vaduz, and the Credit 
Bank of Geneva, Among the directors, the name of Max Hagemaiin was \ 
noted , di rector of the Naz hnul Zeiitmg, a n ewspap er s peci al rz ing i n ant i- I 
Communist diairibes, ' Whatever the case may be. the Com- 


m erdale and Perm index got into difficulties with the Italian and Swiss 
n^vernments. They refus ed to testify to the origins of considsfable 
~an^uts of money, the sources pf whidi arc, to sa^tlie least, imecrtain, 
and they never seenricd to crmar^c in acuiaL commercial transactions. 


'fhese companies were exod led from Swirzerkiid-and I taly in 1962 
and th fin h^adqit^irltiii^mJoh^mnesbur^/’ 

Another individunl described by Paesa Sera as a “high ievd financial 
backer" was one Dr. David Biegun, “national secretary of the National 
Commitlce for Labor Israel, Itic., whose offices are in New York. Biegun 
was the person who actually liandled the liquidalion of tlie agency 
(CMC), receiving cansiderabk credit for this, though officially ‘unknown 
to the bunks/ " 

“A short time laficr its inaugural Ion] reporbi Patsu Sera, 


March 4, 1367. 
March 16* 1967. 
hwMi St'm, March 18. 1967. 
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Tjrii K£NNKI>v Con^pjkacy 

f wlien the enormous Centro began to show the true face of its organiza- 
\ lion willi very precise goals, which were anything but con^meTCia], ccr- 
/ tain persons in Parliament became interested. OdoSpada/zi preseniud 
"A the question to the Chamber. But when the news canic out, Spadazzj 
quickly witltdrew. Shortly thereafter, he l>ccame [the new] president of 
the CMC. 

While under the presidency of Spadazzi, the Centro was again ques- 
, lioned by thf^ Chrktijtn Tirnuyt-rt^t M?^no Ceravolo, wlio askcd for an 
/ accounting of a!I of the activities of the Centro. CcravoJo, a member of 
the CMC's Board of Directors . , , had been a member of tiie board 
since its found In ft. Since then^ie had seen money spent left and ri rfri^ 
and had also seen that nacommerctal_activities were beimi coj^clud ed. 
wanted trt know whcrc thc moHey was tiolmj and w'herc it wasL 
I gaming from._but could fef no Mocur ale response. At this point,_ in^ 
\ he returned {sic; resigned? J from the board and dirtS% 

\ demanded the bankruptcy of the Centro, obtaining a confiscation of 
\ two million lire.^® 

f Tl^e Centro's attonreys immediately assured one and all dial "the 
j CMC is straightening itself ouP’ and was '*now In the process of complete 
1 recovery.” A recovery which never occurred* 

\ It was these curious and mostly uatraccable manipulations which led 
tcravolo to make public the following letter: 


refer to the article concerning Clay Shaw which appeared in your 
paper [Pitesa Ssra] of 4 March 1967, My name was mentioned 
therein. 


please publish the fnet that I h-ft Pie ^dinmktraftvf- hna rd of tllC CMC_ 
on 25 July 1 962 because it was no longer possible to understand 
tlie sources of f reat_sums of mnitf>y Hhmfld b y Mr, Giovanni 

[Giorgio] Mantello* and the real destlnatjon of diis money. 

1 was die first to call for the banknrpicy of the CMC and of Mr. 
MantellOj which paid their represenlatives, administrators, employ- 
ees, etc, according to their own pleasure, Tl u 2 mam t r-jte did not wish 
to kranl the reouejsit for bankruptcy yhich T. of rji], pr^fvrlrd 

ppairts! ihe r^n/najr 


md, Mardi 11-12, 1567. 
“ {fn 4 . 
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C/ff> Shaw, /I censed 

Tile lett er h dear, and so is tli&q^iic^^ion it 

uially TnHmited sums 

' TtTless than five yciirs of activities which seemed to begin nowhere, go 
nowhere, and accoinplish little or notlilng, white receiving from uji named 
sources and delivering to anonymous persons and causes vast sums of 
money,, the CMC found reason to change its presidents or directors ten 
times, or on an average of every six naonths, although the men controUmg 
its destinies — whatever they may be— are always the same. “Among its 
pos sible involvements (supported by the presence in directive posts of 
~liTcn Uce^y committed to t-iurope fi n organixatrons of Ihi; ex’in>;mft 
comments Faesa Sera. that the Cent fa-A^c:LS a creature r^f the C?A 


■ set up as a cover for the transfer of CIA . . . funds in Ibdy for 


"UTegal political -espionage activities. I t still remains rn dc?^r no the ores 
eiice on the adm ini strati ve board of the CMC of Clay Shaw and ex-Major 
B loomfiekl.” ^ 

“it is a fact “ die newspaper subsetjuently commented, “that the CMC\ 
, , is nevertheless tlie point of contact for a number of persons who, 

I in certain respects, have somewhat equivocal ties whose common deriom- 
inator is an anti "Communism so strong that It would swallow up all tJio#e 
\in the world who have fought for decent relations between East and West, 
Ijn chiding Kennedy/’ 

A mysterious financial manipulator and a former Hungarian premier 
who supported ihc military ri^dit-wiiig OAS, kepi close ties with the CIA 
and went halfway 'around the world to live in Pallas, both of whom were 
accused of “criminal activities^'’ by tlie Swiss press. Tiiese are two of 
Shaw*s European associates. A former member of Mussolini's cabinet* 
fatherdndaw to the daughter of Hitler cabinet minister Iljabnar Schacht, 
and the leader of a nutional Fascist organixallon. Two more who sat on 
the CMC hoard with Shaw. A mysterious cx-spy and a man who resigns 
from the organisation out c»f conscience. Two more of Shaw's compan- 
ions in business m Rome. 

Surely a strange assortment of colleagues for an “old-fashioned liberal 
of the Wilson "Roosevelt persuasion.” But then, the Centra Mondiale 
Commercialc and Permlndex are curious operations, as has become evi- 
dent. 

Clay Shaw\ name first appeared hi the Rome newLipapei -s f n rdaiioi^ 
shi p to the CMC on Ff>hr ;T^T^» hi but, as that 



thitU March 1967. 
md., March 14 . 1 . 967 , 
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journ;d hsdf saicL hh '*nam£ cTid not have, at tlie linie. an y 
n I fican ce," Later that wn% lo altt ^r, f^f fi^nr<r-^ 

^^TScre have been grcai repercussions ffoni ihc revelations of Paesti 
Sera/* remarked tliat publication in its March 6» 1967* issue, * “con- 
cerning tlic connection between Clay Shaw, llie man incriminated by 
IXA* Garrison in the Kennedy assissination, and the World Trade Center 
(CMC) which was [until] recently working in Rome* The infonnatfon 
we published was amply followed up by all the Italian dailies. H 
Giorno of La Cazetta del Fop&lo of Turin, De Sera in Rome, 

i even // Tempo, which wrote 'the businessman accused by D.A. Garrison 
[was among tlie administrators of the CMC, , , / ” 

the lawyer d'Ametio,” continued Paesa Sera, * * confirmed 
I Shawls presence on the administrative board of the CMC at the time he 
[d’Amelio] was Its President/ * Subsemientlv d'Amello called iShaw ”the 
I iaventor” of this type of commercial organo:atlon* Unfortunatrlv. no-n ae 
rseemed to know quite what kind of Drganizr>tions th e CMC a|)[l 
index were. One of the few things public about them— if one looked— 


was that Clay Shaw of New Orleans , y/ns a member of Imih of their. 
^cdi- 

'^D'Ainelio lias tried to justify Shaw’s presence (in the CMC and on its 
Boirrd of Directors),** says the newspaper, *'by the fact that Shaw ‘had 
organized in New Orleans a permanent trade exhibit like tlie one which 
w'e w^anted to set up in Romcj* and therefore 'through courtesy, we of- 
fered Shaw a position on the administrative board.* 

**D*Amelio did not speak of the aclivities of Ferenc Nagy who, tlKough 
the CMC*s head office, Perm index, had fmanced [ Jacques] Soustclle and 
the OAS; he did not know Umi several Swiss newspapers had called the 
activities of Nagy and Mandei [Mantcllol 'crimintd*; and he did not 
speak of the completion of the CMC (nor could he, since [in terms of its 
publicly announced inlentions]) this has turned out to be nothing but a 
tremendous failure/* 

On March 14 Pa esa Sera obsened tliat Clay Shaw had ^’coiifi taaed-^ 
eve ry dim g ” it h ad r eported fegardipf hk 

say,** il wrote, “th aj^h^ dr^rlartvl rh.-^T he. had hr^i^n, r u effect, adminis^ 
ir ^ivc adviserlo tha JCii/fC Sh-aw. Ixiiww-rr4tas-td£iii^^ im- 
portance of saviiTf^ i1p^« % ^he pn?iition *ip exchange for 

t wo New Or|pans- ^li .ghlifu^ tirkpl^/ 3® 

^ Comments Paesa Sera: ‘'According to American sources, Shaw left the 
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U.S. two days after the assassination of Kennedy and came to Europe, 
visiting, among other places, Italy." 

Further, it reports, "Clay Sliaw, by his own admission, came to Rome 
during ihe time preceding the disbanding of the CMC.’ 

Two enigmatic organisations, shadowy figures of finance, neo-Nazi,, 
Fascist individuals manipulating interests in various areas including 
arms and oiS, untold funds from unnamed origins funncled to unspecified 
ends— the information piles higher and higher, and one senses that one 
has barely began to climb the mountain of mystery atop which llicse men 
sit and direct their unknown acts to unknown ends. However, to sum up 
very briefly Clay Shaw’s role in this extraordinary drama, a final quote 
from Sem of March 6, 1567, 

It is certain that Clay Shaw, who was arrested in New Orleans 
, . , (and, tlierefore, whether on true grounds or not, is a person who 
is ccrtamly not limited to the quiet pursuit of his profession as a direc- 
tor of industry, but who must therefore have his finger in the pies of it 
is not clear what political activities) iiad a position on the hoard of the 
CMC in Rome. 

It is certain that the CMC (taking advantage of the good faith of 
d^Amelio and of other Italians who were involved in that disastrous 
(^enterprise) has not fulfilled any of the activities for which it was origi- 
. iially projected. 

It is certain that an important shareholder in the CMC wa.s an ex- 
offidal of the American service. 

Concerning the CMC and the organizations formed by Maude!, it is 
not dear on whose account many Hungarian refugees who were impli- 
cated ill espionage activities were working, nor through what agencies 
large firtancial tlealings in European political movements have bean 
taking place,^^ 

It was stated at the beginning of this cxantination of Clay Shaw’s 
European pariidpatlons and alllarices that the entire matter of the CMC, 
l*cmiindex, and ilie various presidents, directors, members of the 
boards, sharehoklers, Uieoretlcal and actual intentions, extra- and inter- 
organ izationu! fmancial manipulations, far- and mllitafy-rigiit sponsor- 
ings, and $o forth, was so complicated as to require a book to cover what 
is known about these subjects, and that, even then, the most one could 
draw from would be iceberg visibility* However, it was felt that to under- 
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stiififl anyjliiiig of ifiis stmnge man. Day L, Shaw of New Orleans, and 
who knowji where, ihe simple two-dimensional likctch offered lo the pub- 
lic should be given the depth a more concrete mass of material would 
reveal. 

One last point must be noted before wc leave this particular area of 
ijKluiry. Seeking more fnfoimalion regarding the Centro Mondialc Cojn- 
niercialc, llic author telephoned the office of the Italian Consul General 
in Ne\y York, After having reccivetl silence in response to requests for 
infonnaiion in threes successive steps, the author was lunicd over lo an 
apparent superior. When tlie question “What can you Idi me about the 
CMC in Rome?" was pul, for tlic fourth time, lo a man whom the eulite 
series of exchanges indicated to be of considerable aulbority, be replied: 

“Why dou'l you contact the American Embassy?” “"I he Amej ican Em- 
bassy?” echoed the author, not a little surprised at the candidness im- 
plied. “The American Embassy in Rorue,” the anonymous informant re- 
peated. “But we are interested hi the CMC as seen from tlib Italian per- 
spcclivc,” the author explained. “Try llie American Embassy, I can't 
help you any further.’' Tire gentleman was thanked for his assistance and 
the conversation concludcd.35 

111 New Orleans, Clay L. Shaw is a distinguished dtken. 

In Rome he was a key member of the boards of two highly recondite, 
clandestine organizations, numbering among his colleagues persons ac- ^ 
cused of “criminal activities” on an iiilemalional level, Fascists, and vic- 
lims of European assassinations. 

Are lliey, in any way, reconcilable images? 

TIic complexity of Shaw’s associations does not end with the Centro 
Mondiale Com mere lale and Perm index, but extends deeply into his per- 
sonal relationships iu Europe- His private address and telephone book, 
for example, carries tlie name and address of the wife of a wdl-knt>w*n 
English Fascist, as wdl as the name, address, and private telephone num- 
ber of Principessa Marcclle Borgliese (now Duchessa dc Bomartao), who 
is related to Prince Valerio Borghese, sometimes referred to as “the 
Black Prince,” or “llic New Duce," leader of the Movimento Sociale Ital- 
iano, the anti-British, anti-American neo-Fascist organization. The 
prince was a inuch-dccarated midget-sub marine commander during tlie 
war, following which he was tried and sentenced to twelve years in prison 
for cooperating with the N^tzLs after tlic ItuUan armistice with the Allies 
was signed. However, as he had spent four years in jail aw-uiting trial, 
after sentencing, the rcfnaining prison period was suspended 
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Dennis Eiscnbcrg, Th^ Rar-etuttrKctjve iff Fim iAm (l^iufon, MacCibbon iiiid 
Lee, 1967), 
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A difEercrti lorm of excitemeni took hold now as court 
was tailed to order and the name Kdward Lee McGehee was calk'd 
out All heads ciimcd around at the door as a baUliiig man wear- 
ing glasses walked in, n-ok the Hdiuess djair, and was sworn in. 
Mr* McGchce was a barber in jadbom I.ouisiiiiKn a tovvn aijout 
120 miles nortli of New Orleans. Under Aicock's gnidantc lie 
idetitincd a picture ol l*.ce Harvey Oswald ami testified that he 
had given Oswald a bail cm iti late August or early Scjneudicr of 
I9GS. Oswald bad been interested in securing a job at the Louish 
ana State Hospital, tir- barber said, adtliug he'd referred Osw'aid 
to a Slate rcjn eseniaU^r, Reeves Morgan, and suggested il he were 
a registered voter lie tnigJu have a better chance of getting a job. 
He testifie<l that Oswaltis car, parked in liom of the barbeidtop, 
was old and battered am! that a young woman sat in the fi ont seat 
and what looked to be a baby bassinet occupiul ibe back. (The 
Warren Re]mrt slatetJ that ncitlicr Oswald nor his wife, Marhta. 
could diive a car.)' iViiGebee bad never seen Oswaltl beloie or 
since, bur he cestified hehl meniitinetl to his wife upon seeing 
UswHild's picture die day of the assassination that ’‘I lecogni/ed 
him from somewhere," I'hc barber te.stified Oswald was neui and 
dean-shaven. 

Dyraond then took over* l ie was interesicd in the precise tlai^ of 
the Jiaircut. McGdiee sard it was eiUier late August or the fu half 
of September. He reniniibered because the wcatJiei had inmed 
cooh He was dehnite alMHit it not being jwist *Sepi ember lf>. (It was 
w-dl documented tliat Oswald had dcparteil New UrleaifS for 
Mexico City toward the end of Scptcmbei .J Asked htuv he lemcni- 
bered Oswald ns beiiit; deamshavem McGebce replied, "liar hers 
NOiice that. When yovi give a man a haircut, yoo try to sell hiin a 
shave." The bai her had testified under direct questioning iliat 
he'd never contacted the Kiil or any other agency about OswaklN 
presente. 
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Byiiionsf then ;iskcJ, "U there any rcasqn that you waited five 
years to tome forward widi tld^ infoimation?"' 

The barber ss rc[>ly was a snappish 'No one approached me" 

To me. tJie next obvioiis i|iicsiion shoidti have been: Who 
approached you to testify in Utis irial? f was disapiMnnled that 
Dymond didn't ask it ami ins! cad excused the witness. 

Reeves Mrirgan, the man to whom McGeltee hatl referred Os^ 
wald, was sworn in next. He testified that t)sw:iUi came to sec Itim 
in tfie latter part of August or earJy [>art of Septeml>er; he'd ad- 
vised die yonn^' man to get an application Fonn and take a civil 
service exantijiaiion. also sugot^sting it would not hin t if he w^ere a 
registered voter in the aica Mr. Morgan said he did contact the 
FBI after die assassination to tell them he recognised O-swald as a 
man whoM come to see fiim alioni a job, l>m he claimed the FBI 
already knew Oswald had Ijeen in tlie vicinity of [acksom that 
they thanked him for his call but that was die end of it. Reeves 
Morgan tdso recalled O.nvnld as dean shaven and neatly dressed, 
and ibc weather as coni. 

So far. Clay Sliaw's name bad not been memioned, but the third 
witness of the day— John Manchester, die fcan tniegrittisb town 
maislial of Clinton, Louisiana, a small town near Jackson— 
fingered him. Manchester testified under examination li>‘ Andrew 
Sciambra tbai in the summer of 1963 there liad been a civil rigbu 
registration drive to get. more Negro voters on the rolls. That 
suiniiKrr, Ive said, there ■were many strangers and strange cars in 
town. It was his job to keep law and order and he was suspicious 
of oiirsiderii. One day in August or September, he related. ,a black 
Cadillac jHdlctl u[» and parkerl near the voter registrar's office. The 
town marshal dahned he had walked over to speak with the 
driver, sviio .s;iid he was from the International Trade Mart in 
New Orleans, "Dfi yon see Mie man In this courtronm that you 
talked to?" Sdambra asked. Hie town marshal pointed to Clay 
Shasv. 

When n^nond tiuestimietl the man. he asked the town tnarsluil 
how long he'd spoken to the man in lire drivers scat. The answer 
was "I'd venture to say twu mi rimes/' Dymoud askcck "Before 
today and exclusive of the im klem in tdimon. iuive you ever seen 
the defendatn berorc?" 'Five tomi marshal said heVl seen him two 
weeks previously, in this very counroom* during the sclenkm oi 
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(he jury. Oyniond wauier! lo know how it rvas possible to s|>cak in 
a man for two minutes five years earlier ami |Kisitively identify 
him. The town marshal j eplietl, 'd Foiget names, lint f demh foi^ct 
faces." Tfien Dyinoiid aot into dm matter of when the town 
ninrshal tiad reported die essence of wdiat iic was testifying to right 
now. Manchester didn't remember. Dymond pressed him: "'Was it 
after the preliminary henrmg?" Manchester said he thought it wa.s 
after Mr. Shaw was indicted. Dymonfl asked w'hy lie hadn't con- 
tacted the Watien Com mission. John Manebester snorted, "I 
figured if they rvanted It. they couid come and get it." Now 
Dymond tossed in a t|yiyjtion w-hich was mcani to iliscietiii the 
town marshal with the Negroes on tlie jury: "Jsnh it true the 
object of your presence? at the voter registraiioii drive was trying to 
keep Negroes from voting?" This brought Akock and one or two 
other assisuun D.A.s jumping to tJieir feet, shouting, "'Objecdonf 
Objection!" Manchester replied, ’"No, it ceruiinly was not!" At 
iJiar. Dymond ex Cl isetl him 

The fourth svitness for die prosecution teas Ifcnry Karl Palmer, 
a fuddled man who had Ijeen tlie registr.tr of voters in Clinton for 
eleven years. When askeil ivhcre hrs oflice was, in winch building, 
he could not say. He struggled mightily with tills pioblem until 
you could feel the cmb.'nrassmcnt in the courtroom. He was 
obviously the TCgisirar ol torers. but he simj^Ly tlrcw a blank ou 
this one partinilar jxjint. lie testified dun in the summer of 1%^ 
there were n lot of but oi iowuers in Cdintcm trying to get the 
locals to vote (one got a ilertnite idea of his feelings al:iout this 
effort) and lEiat he had seen a black Cadillac outsicLe the rcgisira- 
liori office. I Je'ri seen the car parked there six times during the 
diiy^whenevcr he'd left lor lunch or coffee breaks— and although 
he'd never laeeu dosei- than fifteen or twenty feet to it, he said tlie 
man scaled on the passenger sitle of the from seat had strange hair 
and eyehrows—^messed up," as lie put it. He identified a pjctui c 
of David Ferrie as this man. He descrihed the man behind the 
wheel as heing tall with ivl ire hair, liroad shonklevs and a ruddy 
complexion. ‘I'he witne'ss then identified Cday Shaw ;ts that man. 
lie went on to testify that liv'd seen Lee Harvey Oswald in the 
predominantly Negio regNtnuimi line and that in the alternotm 
hehl s|>okcn to Oswalil when his turn came up but had not regis- 
tered iiini because he bad no proof be lived in ibe area. 
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Pnlnier told Irvin Hvmorid lie"d recognized Oswald’s pietttre evv'* 

fiowi the pjipeni after rhe assassiiiution. rhe lawyer iisked if he'd cor 

also recogniia!d Clay Shaw's picture. Sciambra cjuickly objected^ 

but before ifie judge toLild rule tlte witness had replied, "I did Jiued t 

rtot.’’ Dyinond then zeroed in on just liow good a look he'd gotten of iwet. 

at die two men in the black Cadillac. Palmer fuially admiuerf he co- 1 

had not seen tfidr laces he'd only seen “the back of die head and 

shoulders ol one and the profile of the other.” Thh 

On re'diiect Sciambia siiowcd Palmer a photograph of Guy been oj 

Bamiister. the deceased law7er matiy people said resembled Clay dire, 

Shaw. Seiambra asked Palmer if he knew' Baiiuistei and the man Xov 

said he’d known him in World War II. On re-citisSp Palmer told Shaw'‘> 

Dymond he would recfigiiize Guy Bamiistcr on sight, bin not if he at th ’ 

saw only his head and shnuklers. J had >- 

I was Jioping nymomi woidd tlien ask: .And yet yon recognise a points 

man you had not know u but only seen from a distance of fifteen or hair ;ii 

twenty feet five year.s ago and liave icsiiried that you tlid not even you s..* 

see In's face— as Ct^y lint rite ivitncss was e^xciiscd. die iut i 

The last witness of t!ie ilay was die most damaging. He was D)m 

Corrie C- (Collins* a Ncgin who had Inx'ii the lieaii of tJie Clinton saw g;. 

chapter fd the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) at dm time of confu***.^ 

the registration drive. Here ivas someone w'fio would not he ex- was 

pected to cotioboraie the town marsbars story i iliey must have direct r 

been on opposite sides of the feneCt at least in tiie summer of lUfiS. on h; 

Collins testified he'd seen die bhiek Catlillac and ideniihed Os- Collu. 

wald, from a photograph, as the mail wlio got out of the back seal stani! 

atid stood in the registration line, and he described the man to ili, 

behind the wheel as having a heavy buik!, gray hair and wearing a select in 

light-colored hat* Sciarntmi asked Currie Collim if that man was in benv' 

the courtroom and Cnllins pointed to Clay Shaw. He then de- yuu s;r. 

SCI ibed Ferric by means of J;is cyebroivs and hair and identified a was tli : 

pictui e of liinn As 

When Dymoml took over this witness, he was a much more berei 

j>crsistent questionct . l‘l>e lawyer wanted to know how he’d come ^ Th«. 

to be a witness in tltis c.isc. Collins said, “They came to me a few ’"Well 

month.s after the defcmlaiit was arrestetL” He got Collins to admit a Iook 

he’d never vohnueeretl any of ihe information to the M'ttnxn t!noii£!,l 

Coinnnssion or any otJuM agtincy and asked him why he had nut. if tlr* ^ 

”1 felt if they wanted to tnosv. they'd ask me.” he replied. good, 
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nvMOND: WJtcn dhl yem first see a pictm c oi Clay Slmw? 

coLtaNs: III 1967 in ihc newspapers. 

pVMONn: On the basis of a picture hi the ncwsp:ipeis> you recog- 
nized man you'd seen for only a nnuter of miiunes at a distance 
of twenty to thirty feet years before? 

cciUJKs: Vd seen him here in this courtroom. 

This verified the snspidoii that all of the Clinton people had 
been brought to the couruoom to view Clay Sliaw during die voir 
dire. 

Now Dymond got him to atlinit that when he'd first seen Clay 
Shaw's picture be hatl ntn i m nielli a tel y recognized him. ''I looked 
at the picture/' Collins said, "studied it and began tti place where 
1 luid seen liim." Dymond wanted to knmv wdiat were the main 
points of idem i heat ion. Ikdlins replied they hatl Iwcn Shaw's gray 
hair and the build of liis sJioulders. Dymond quickly said. "Hut 
you .taid he had a hat on’r' Collins rejjlied, after a jrause, "Ves* but 
the hai didn't completed cover his head." 

Dymond was wanned uj) now and he added. "Thcri yon only 
saw gray temples?'' ‘Tes" Collins admitted, Dymond further 
confused the witness by irying to get Jiiin to leeall whether the car 
w-as to his right or left. 1 .oJlins lanild not remember rliai, or which 
direction the car was pointed in. although he remembered it was 
on his side of the street, When Dymond insisted he rcmemlxir, 
Collins said he couid not do it "Ijecause 1 wasn't necessarily 
standing in the same jiosirion ilie whole time." DymomI leturned 
lo the fact tfiat Coilins had seen Clay SIvaw in court during jury 
sc lee don. "Ves/‘ Collins answered. "And you had not seen him 
Ijetween 1963 and 1969?' "That's right/’ the witness said. "And 
you say it's the same man?" "Ves," t/oirie Collins replied, and he 
w'as then excitscd. 

.As we all soon svete. It had been a long day and tt was good to 
be released liom the count oom. 

The Rolfes w'cre anxiniEs to mb in the Clinton folk’s tc.stimony, 
"Well, what alxjut that? ' [unc asked. "Ves." Dick adiled. leigning 
a look of cnq>atltctk understanding at what J must he going 
through. "doesi/L look good [or Clay, does it? ' 1 had lo admit that 
if the wjlnejvses kept dotkfng in at a steady rate, it did not look 
good, "Yon see* Jim [Gan istm] just didn't make this up out of his 
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gr^vn head/* Dirk s^iid. i No, 1 ihouglu. jim GjirriM>ii must have 
smitthingl) The liulh's were never kjiowti nut to belabor a point 
1 tocik my leave as f^raciuusly as jjossible. 1 hey dis|>ciised small 
pained smiles lhai vviae mcajM to say* Cheer up, you've just been 
lintKiwinked; we know this is IiiiiLiJig but you liad to leai^n the 
truth cveniuoJly. 

The Giimon (»eo|jlc 50011 known as the *‘Q>tmtry Folk'* bc' 
cause of their group homeliness- were not the steadiest dump of 
witnesi^s dtat had ever been [rotted before a jury, Imt the very 
fact that they were such a mixed fj.'ig Jem impressiveness to their 
testimony. Most of all, one could not help svonder liovv they got 
together, vvJio first contacted one of itiein, and wlio Look it from 
[here, JoumJing up Lliv fptlicrs. A reporter told me he saw Coixie 
Col bus drive olT in a cai wiifi the town marsliah *J*liey were not 
playing the cobra and the mongoose now, 
d'he jury this first das had listened to tfte Country Folk tvjtli 
active interest; from the rx'.riousness of ihcir expressions ihere was 
not much doubt the) w‘crc impressed by the state's opening 
barrage. 

Ctiurt started at 11 the next morning. Judge Haggerty invaiiably 
began the pmceediiigs by asking the jury if they'd had a good 
nighu Several of them would niumtjlc and smile in return^ a lew 
wmiltl nod, and the rest svouki look at him, beads cocked, as if to 
say, GockI night, indml, hickcti ujv ihiee-four-Hve to a rtxjm, 

A no liter uiie ol the C/omitry Folk began liie day. A second 
Negro CURE W'oikcr trom ihc surnmei of lUbS'-WUliam E, 
Dunn, Sr,— testified about the i>lack Cadillac car and the man 
sitting beJiind the wheel, Sduuibra asked w^iiat made him notice 
die man, "*He was a si r anger to me/' Dunn replied. He ihen 
ticscribcd the man as Imving "big shonldcrs, a big man, with gray 
hair/' Ai that |xjim he itlen lifted Clay Shaw, 

■J1if defendant reacted virtually liie same to any mo mem of 
identification. Head up. be ivouhl look his idemifier in the eye— 
not with bclJigerente 01 cw eii disbelief— simply look at liim. 

Under direct t|uestioning, Dunn went on to SEiy be was not sure 
about any other passenger in the front seat. He said he noticed 
"one white boy'" in the voter legbtialion line and after looking at 
a jneture of Lee Haj ve) Osw-iUi, ideniificd him as having been the 
one. 
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Under cross-examination, Dymond askeii Dunn how' he'd cyme 
to be a witness in the ' Tlic D.A/s odice got in touch with me 
about a year ago/' was the reply. He also lestiricd he'd come to 
court during jury select ion tor a look at the defendant. *'Did the 
D.A. S o2ice ask you to look at him?'' Dymond asked. "1 don't 
know," the witness icplictl 

J was positive Dyniomi would ask the next obvious fptestion: 
TJicn who did ask you to come lo the cottruoom to look at Clay 
Shaw? Bin the defeni^ lawyer went On to concentrate n]Jon Ditim's 
identiftcation. asking if ilic man lie'd seen in Clinton didn't have 
longer Jtair dian Clay SIuiw. The ivimess said he did not. Dymond 
puisued this cjuestioTi, wanting to know if Dnmi would remember 
the length of a man's bait, since he'd seen the man only briefly five 
years ago. To this Dimn gave a marvelously aihinclusivc answer: 
“Look, when a mans in town, I notice him. and I don't forget 
him." Dymond asked if the man in the car had uorn a hat. "He 
tlidii'l have no hat on." Llie witness said. Dymond iimncdiaiely 
picked this up: "What if 1 I old yon Corric Collins said the man 
was weaniig a hat—" Aicock tjuickly objected while Dunn added, 
“1 said he didn't have a hat." At one point Dymond asked. "Be- 
fore seeing him [Shaw] in Clinton had you ever seen him before?" 

uunn: 1 can't remembt r. 

t>v.\roxD: Dili he look fa mi liar? 

Dunn, for some reason, had cxLieme tlifTiciilty imdei standing 
diis tpicsiion and judge Haggerty eventually asked the lawyer to 
re[jhrasc it wilhoiu using tlie word "familiar." Dymond: "Did he 
look like someone you'd seen before?" "No,"* replied the witness, 
"I'd never .seen him be lot f" A SiRi. rose in the press sea ion, 

Dnim had s:iid earliei he'd lecogniiied Shaw's picture in tfie 
iii‘ws]iapets when he was arrested and now Dymond asked why he 
fiadii't come forwaid to make a report of this strange man he’tl 
remembered seeing in tdjntfm the same day that Oswald was 
thiTe. To tins, \V*iIliam Duim gave a reply that won him a few 
smiles: "1 didn't think 1 had to report it. When 1 saw his pit line 
he tvas already arrested— wliai am 1 gonna liave caiist? to get him 
;u rested apin?" Dmm n-^dricd that Clay Shaiv had worn a dark 
suit, but lie coiikl not icmeniber what Lee Harvey Oswald wore. 
Asked why that was, he said he tliought "the man in the car was 
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I he I' JiJ/' I-Ie was qucstionefi fiinhei abuiit the Jociition of the car 
iind finiiliy released. 

The Climon peojilc had a strong etiect on the pr ess ant! spec- 
raiors ami, one presumed* the jury at the o^jcumg of the trial. 

fhrgh Aynesworth of I^r:i^sweek told me a sitjry tlial casts some 
light on these Coinury roJk. f later asked him to write tlois-n his 
impix^ssions of a visit he'd made to Ciinton right before the start of 
the trial. Excerpts Irom his accomit follow: 

Sometime around mid-january 1 was In Dallas, runniTig down a 
rumor that Clay Shaw's ininie had l>eeii found in old papers of 
Jack Ruby's . , . the wire serviec.'s had used the story directly 
front die Dallas Times-Hejald without dieckirvg. It said that in 
Ruby's papei^ was the notation '"0|jeniiig for Shaw.'" 

[ got up there, found the guy who had the stulf and looked at 
the page in question. It said simply "Opening of Shmtf/’ On the 
same page were names ami mldrcsscs of show business characters 
and contacts Ruby had. ‘Iliar is a [XTlecr example ol how irre- 
sponsible most of the jness was in liic mattei. 

Anyway while in Dallas 1 checked with a few well-placed con- 
lacisi informers and t|jc like . , * and lo and I>chold, a guy I 
h:irdly knew called me am! loM me he could supply me with a list 
of :dl the wi mewses Gan ison was planniug tO-usiiL. W as 1 interested, 
he asked? Well, yes and TTo* T had rim down about 75 to 100 
similar *^tips’* and usual ly had hmiid tlicy were wort Idcss—rign tents 
of somebody's v'ivid iniagiualkm or false. Ilut at ibis point I felt 
Gai riscm had such an advantage I had to t.ike a look-see, 

___Tlieie jom-a-4lmfe jwgc iUect, v%'ere^ the j;jaiua*-^di4issc4_iitiil 
planned lestimcm) (capsukidj. enf more than 20 Gan fson witne sses. 
Most of them 1 recognized, but a few were comjdetely new. \lost 
of the new were from the Oin ton- Jackson aiea, 

1 had heard several mouths bcfoic, that Garrison's investigators 
were supposeti to ha^e found ih*it Lee O.swald had sought a job at ^ 
the state mental hospital at |acksoti. Upon dtcckitig the <latcs aiuh , 
checking tlswakhs whcreal;uiuis on those days, f found the oddjr 
about 100- 1 that Lee Hal ^•ey Oswald could have been there. Ikii, 
this was lUthJ and after ivatcbing Garrisnn's behavior for better 
than 18 months* I knew that logic, fact or common .*ien.se had no 
pJiit:c in Big Jim's strange ivorld. 

1 asked Bill Giirvirh , to go with me. About two-thirds of 
ibc nmtics on the list wm; miknmvu to Gm vich also, lii other 
word^ they liad come forth more than live monilts alter the prc- 
liniitiary hearing of Clay Shaw, and about six months alter "Llie 
Giant'" had bragged that he knew all the names, places and etc* 
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Gvirvkh and 1 drove to (*1 in ton in his car* following a visit with 
a (Op Louisiana State Polite ofTicial iu Baton Rouge. We learned 
cnougti from die State Fohc'' official to lei us knoiv that the wliolc 
ihiiig^ was a hoa.\* but we decided to visit several ot ihv witnesses 
anyway— in the belief that if we coukt talk with diem, and tapC’^ 
recoid ihe conversation, we would probably fjntf Uawi in thdr 
stories. **Il’s for sure theyll never be able to tell the same wacky 
slury twice/* said Gurvicln ITiis uirncd out to be true. 

Joint Mauchester, the iown marshal, was the first wimess we 
eiicmintereti. He ivas sliockerl iliai wc knew that lie was to lestify . 
Manchester, a fouhtalking, dirty and scrtdfy man who looked like 
the only way he coidd whip a man was to kick him in the groin, 
wouUlnh comnieiit on his testimony at first, bm lie kept saying. 
".Ait/l no w'ay diat .ioiHa Pa- bitch (Oswald) cendda fired all them 
shots. Ain't no way/^ 

Manchester told me he t et ogiu/A^tl O.'iWiild at that iimc*-the day 
Oswald shot Kenneqty, adding* *'.’\nd I told sevci'al people about 
it/' 1 pre?csed him to give me the tmmes of those people lie hatl 
nientlomui this to, hui lieyoml a stammer or two* he coukltt't. come 
arross, "Vou probably still run around with tlie same guys now 
you did then, don'l you?“ I uuimed die skinny racist* ''Damn 
right/* he replied, "when I got it Irtend* he's a friemh" He sai<l he 
worked with and tlrank coflee with nicest of the same people in 
IPGS and lflt)8, bat when f kept asking him who he mentioned 
seeing Qswakl in Clinton lo. he just grimiofl tliat la own smile and 
changetl die subjetr. Once he said J reminded him of a guy he 
knew in the Air Force or the .‘\nny* "1 got enough of thai shit real 
fast/' he added, "and i'ra get tin' enough of these questions of 
yours too/* 

Some of his cronies wete kidding Manchester dipit when Irv 
Dymond "got a hold of him, he'd shake loose and tell cvcrythitig 
he knew," Manrliester wipcil nmd from his coivboy hoots and 
snapj>ed. "Shecit . * , ain'i nobody gonna make me do noiidn*." 
They told him he'd have to tlress up wficn lie appealed in court, 
"Sheeit . . , ril wear just what I goi on. !f that aiift good 
eimiigfi for "cm. screw- 'em.*' lu said. 

Gurvich, who is a well-known and rcsjjccted refeicc at State 
Police (and other law^ cn lorccmem) shooting matches, goi lo telh 
ing Mandicster how* O.swaid shot Kcnncily. Manchester said Ire 
coukln't believe it, that Oswald Ji:id help and tliai [nobably they 
"was phinuin' the whole ihhig when liicy's np hetc that simnner," 

1 kept talking to him alioul liis earlv (November of 1965) 
idem ill cat ion of Uswalil as having hccn I here and lie got angry 
and told me how he luttl **k nocked the Hell otu of a reporter" at a 
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recent tri.il in Clinton. “He tried to come over tliat bar. towards 
the jur)', you know, .and I jes let him have it. lie might still be 
pukin'." He added, "I don t mess around with these i abide rous- 
ers . . . the press. You or .uiyone else messes with me, I'll cut 'em 
a new asshole." 

Wc went to see (ion ie Collins, but were folrl he had left town. A 
deputy look us to his house and barged riglii in and sat down in 
tlie living room as Collins’ father, Emmett "Snowball" Collins, 
looked at the three of us with fear in his eyes. It was just after dark 
and lie knew we weren't there to watch IV. He told us hi.s son 
now liveil in Baton Rouge and workeil at the Post Office there. 
The white-haired man ol 70 told us he didn't know anything 
about the case and didn't know what his son knew. 

Wc left and drove to Baton Rouge, where about 1 1 i*.m. wc just 
missed him at the Post Oirtre, but wc found that he wa.s working 
there tinder an assumed name. We tried to find his home, but to 
no avail. We never louiul (iorrie, but it wa.s simple to see how he 
had t«i ie.stify to what Manchester and the other scrul>iiuts wanted 
him to. His father was simply tciTified by three white men barging 
into his house after tiark In shoii, l>eiiig a Negro in Clinton— a 
hotbed of the red neck and the klari— is not much lun. 

Henry Burnell Clark, a clerk at the Stewart and Carroll Store in 
Clinton, was supposed to have idcntifietl Ferric and .Shaw on the 
Clinton main drag. He iliiln'i want to talk about it. "Go 'way, 
man." he winced. "1 don't know what you're talkin’ about." 

We didn’t gel around tlie others u[> there. It wasn’t the most 
plca.sant town to be in and we figured we'd come back another 
day. But .Manchester soon (.died Garrison to complain about us 
and within days Garrison hatl sent Alcock to com ^iiaig pulilicly ^t 
a ptcs.s coiderciKC dial Kenj[.BJincU-Gu^^^^^^^^ and 1 h;t(j been t^ lk- 
ing to wi tnesse s, riicy weren’t sure, said die little punk, .Mcock, 
but dicrc was a possibility tiuit wc were trying to brilnr them. Of 
course, nothing ever came of it— except that Ganisoii dropped 
some of the witnesses. 

Manchester, you’ll recall, testified that he had s|xiiit two min- 
utes talking to Clay Shaw that summer of and Dyinond a.skctl 
him how he could be so sure— to have only seen a man lot two 
minutes five years before. "1 don't forget faces," .MancJicstcr 
.snajjfxxl. "I may not reinemlicr names, but 1 icnicnibcr faces. It’s 
my job to." More imporianfly, perhaps, tliicc to four weeks alter 
I’d spent one to two hours with the man discussing the very sub- 
ject he was conccined with, Maiuhcsler did not recogni/c me 
when 1 went up tt» talk to him follow'iiig his lesiiinony on the 
stand. ^‘Newsweek, ch," he said. "Yeh, 1 met a Icllci from there not 
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too long agoj s^nti . . (Jne of the assistant D.A.s pulkd luiii 
away—lumrstil^jt^ recogni/ing a man tviili a ISidncJi .scar on“^is 
.:kcc whom he liM^lw^AWiuHf'ti ftnY tfays'lSeToFe/ Quite a memory 
iTas mister .ManchcsUTl 
Many people have asked me alxjiit the Clinton- Jackson wit- 
nesses. Were tliey misLaken? WJiu did they see? How could so 
many be wrong? And so onM honestly cannot e xi>hiijL how it„ 
liap j^ned . dimigh 1 have some small insight into how it could 
Fii^ii 1 think John Manchester and a State Police- 
man , , . put ii ail logeiliei . rni certitin that there were many out- 
cjf-rowners— FIM, press, etc.— fluring that 196.^ Voter Registration 
Drive in CUnroiu And, 1 fed certain every damn one of diem wa.s 
resented. Anct remembered. Maybe one of them looked something 
like Shaw or like Oswald, funny chough that nobtKiy came forili 
after OswakPs face was pJasrored all over tite world, Novcmlicr 
2S-£‘i, 1%S, when their memories should have been ultra sharp. 

The rest of the inorning, following if»e last of the Country Folk. 
WHS iiuevemfuL Two women from the Loui.sinnii State Hospital 
testified to Lee Harvey Oswidd's alleged aiiempt to secure employ- 
ment and his job application— whtcJi was missing. They were 
followed by a parade of New OrkHiniatts, several of wbom svere 
police men, who testified that Oswald had passed out "Hands Off 
Cuba!" leafleis in Kew Orleans in the .summer ol HKiS and to bis 
sul>sct|uent arrest as tlie result ol a street altercation, Dymond 
claimed much of tlhs w^s tiielevani but the judge oven ukd his 
objections, and the ddense latvycr took the usual bills of excep- 
tion at e\'ery oppommiiy. 




/ tu>w fully realize thai only ike powers 
of the Presidency will reveal the secrets of 
my bmther^s deotK 

—ROBERT KENNEDY, 
June J, $g6S, 
two days before he hiw shot 


CHAPTER SIX 

The Mystery of 
544 Camp Street 


I T IS M o T to detraci from the reputation of New Orleans as the fun 
spot of the Southern Rim to suggest that fo many of the loyal readers 
of the New Orleans Jimes-Picuytine the news m the summer of 1963 was 
largely devoid of good cheer. The paper was full of stories about John F. 
Kennedy's new wave of civil rights policies, which were not greeted with 
universal approbation in the parish city, and dispatches about the progress 
of arms control negotiations in Washington and Moscow, two capitals that 
remained in Uitle more favor in the modem South than in the preceding 
century. 

There was* however, in the first edition of the Times-Pictiyufte of the hrst 
day of August of that year a local item of international implications that 
seemed on first reading to be good news, cache of material for bombs 
sutZF.D, the headline read. The FBI in its preliminary aiiooancement of the 
arms raid said that the contraband grabbed was part of the bureau's ongoing 
investigation of a plot **to carry out a military operation against a country 
with which the United Stat<2i is at peace." The joy diminished considerably 
when it became evident several editions later that the country in question 
was Cuba. 


The Sfysiery of 544 Camp Sireei * 

The previous day FBI agents had raided a pink cottage in a sparsely 
setlJed resort area north of nearby Lake Ponichartrain and confiscated more 
than a ton of dynamite, twenty loo-pound aenai bomb casings, bomb fuses 
and striker assemblies, a 50-pound container of Nuodex, and ali the stuffings 
to make napalm. 

The New Orleans FBI chief, Harry G. Maynard, a square-javved cop out 
of Dick Tracy w ho combed bis black hair straight back and parted it down 
^bc middle, refused to comment beyond the bare facts of the raid? He would 
not sp^uiate if the target country was Cuba, He declined to say if arrests 
imminent. There was reason enough for that since the FBI had already 
thrown the alleged criminals back into the intelligence swamp of the CIA. 
They were not small fish. 

Cuba became the target apparent w-hen newsmen questioned the wife of 
the vacation cottage’s owmer, William Juhus McLaney, a businessman, 
formerly in the business of gambling in Havana, Cuba. "'If it weren't for that 
goddamn Castro,” William McLaney had once said, “Caesar's Palace 
would have been built in Havana,”^ Mrs, McLaney said that she and her 
husband had lent their summer place to a Cuban newly arrived in New 
tJrleans named Jose Juarez, She said that she personally did not know Jos^ 
Juarez. They had turned over their retreat as a “favor to friends” they had 
i^nowTi in the good old days in Havana. As to the kinds of people Mr Juarez 
uiight be associating with on their front porch, Mrs. McLaney said that her 
husband was “such a good-hearted guy that he didn't ask any questions." 

The FBI had grabbed eleven men at the resort bomb site and then 
released them without charges. Among the Lake Pontchartrain Eleven 
released by the FBI was Sam Benton, a middleman between the gambling 
interests and the Cuban exiles whose belt was cinched on the mob side, 
^ton wa,s a sort of impresario of revolution who specialized in finding 
funding, usually m the shade of the law, for exile enterprises, and w'ho took 
a finder’s fee off the top. Benton in the fifties; had worked in the Havana 
casinos and described himself as a ‘'commission broker in Latin American 
commodities” — which included goods not listed on any exchange. He w'as 
also described, in testimony before a Senate rackets committee, as “a dealer 
tu eoutiterfeii money, both domestic and foreign, fwho] has been involved 
dealing with stolen securities and other securities closely associated 
■ gamblers in Miami" 

Another individual but briefly inconvenienced by the FBFs raid on the 
napalm factory was Rich Lauchli, a baby-faced lough guy. cofounder 
of the fanatical Minutemen and an Illinois arms purveyor who had previ- 
ously supplied guns lo the mob -financed. Chicago-based provisional gov- 
ernment of Paulino Sierra fora Castro-less Cuba. Most of the others caught 
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up in the FBI net were Cubans. Mrs, Me Fancy's mystery guest, Mr. J unrest 

was not to be found. 

As w'ith so much of the Secret War. the Lake Ponchanrain raid was 
evidence tJiut circles e.^isted within circles. 1 he most vioieni and rabidly 
rightist of exile elements, feeling (hat JFK. had betrayed them, were turning 
to the mob and the radical paramilitary right wing for help in a war that 
was to turn against the government itsdf While JFK w-as slapping these 
unauthorized czUe operations dowm with his left hand, they were getting a 
httie help from the ClA's right hand. 

The Lake Pon char train plot was bigger than the FBI's Maynard had let 
on. The chain of events leading to the Lake Pontchartrain bust began in 
Miami on June 14* when a tipster told the FBI ''that a group of Cuban exiles 
had a plan to bomb ihe Shell refinery in Cuba.” The next day customs 
agents, apparently alerted by (he FBL arrived at an abandoned airfield 
south of Miami just as a twin-engine Beechcraft was about to be loaded with 
iwo 250-pound bombs. 300 sticks of dynamite, 55 gallons of napalm, and 
a supply of grenades and M-i rifles. Benton was there, along with four of 
the five Cubans later nabbed at the McLaney cottage. They were briefly 
detained. 

I’his raid also made the papers. The pilot had flow n in from another state 
and w'as headed for a bomb run on ihc industrial complex in Cuba before 
flying on "to q friendly Central American country/’ the Miami Herald 
reported. An FBI follow-up report on October 3, 1963, from Miami to 
headquaners stated; ”lt was ascertained that Michael McLaney supplied 
the money and explosives for this operation,” Mike McLaney. the former 
Havana casino operator who used Benton as his contact with the Cubans, 
was William McLaney's brother and business partner, 

Mike McLaney's faith in victory' through air power had been frustrated. 
Shortly after the Bay of Pigs he had submitted a plan to the CIA to 
fire-bomb the Shell, Es.so, and Texaco refineries. Top brass said no. This 
time McLaney was ignoring channels. 

On July 19 the FBTs informant ‘'advised there was another plan to bomb 
Cuba, using bomb casings and dynamite located on the outskirts of New 
Orleans. Louisiana,” That tip sent the FBI to the McLaney cottage — a trip 
w'hich in turn caused the hurried evacuation of another nearby exile training 
camp that the bureau evidently did not know' about. The eamp had been 
set up a year earlier by Gerry Hemming and Frank Sturgis at the request 
of the New Orleans branch of the Cuban Revolutionary Council 

At the time of the FBI raid Sturgis’s training eamp w'a.s occupied by the 
Christian Democratic Movement (MDQ under the guise of training secu- 
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lity guards for a lumber milHn Guatemala. But the MDC militan' chief, 
Laureano Batista, later admitted to the New Orleans district attorney that 
the iraiueci acmaliy were destined, with the approval of General Somoxa, 
for the ClA-siipportcd naval guerrilla base of Manuel Animc in 

Guatemala. 

The camp was used by various groups of the exile far right— the DRE, 
30th of November Movement, and MIRK — all of w'hich huddled under the 
wing of Paulino Sierra’s short-lived, mob-connected provision af govern- 
ment. In 1976 the Senate Intelligence Committee disclosed that the camp 
“was directed by the same individuals who were involved in procuring the 
dynamite the FBI seized,” a reference to Rich Lauchli and Sam Benton and 
his Cubans, who had moved from the moribund Triple A to the growing 
MIRR of Dr. Orlando Bosch,' a fanatical ex-pediatrician so far to the right 
that he considered the Miami Berald a tropical edition of thciJff/^t^ Worker. 
He had fought ixi the revolution bui was one of the first to turn against 
Castro, In the pre-Bay of Pigs era, MtRR operatives were trained in sabo- 
tage by the CIA and infiltrated into the Escambray Mountains, where they 
were supplied by Sturgis's boat runs. 

While other exile leaders sought the limelight, Bosch worked in the 
shadows and was particularly close to the murderous Operation ^o. But he 
quickly became convinced that the CIA was using the exiles ineffectively, 
Bosch rebelled early in 1963, when the agency sliced one of his major 
inflUration operations down to one five-man crew, “We will do this if you 
send your mother with us,” he told the case officer. He published an angry 
pamphlet. The Tragedy of Cuba, charging the Kennedy administ rat ion with 
betraying the exile cause. The House Select Committee on Assassinations 
reported that he sent a personal copy to President Kennedy.* 

Bosch combined his operations with Frank Sturgis's International Anti- 
communist Brigade. In March the MIRR military chief. Major Evelio 
Duque, Sturgis, and Alex Rorke, the Stork Club Kid, took off in Rorke's 
cabin cruiser. Violymt ///, intent upon lining up a Soviet tanker in the sights 
of a deck cannon w'hich they had borrowed from the Minutemen. But 
someone had lipped off the FBI, w'ho notified authorities in the Bahamas, 
Violynn in wa.s impounded by British police upon arriving at Norman's 
Cay for rdudirig. 

Bosch’s collaboration W'ith Sturgis resulted in eleven air strikes against 
Cuba, beginning on April 25, when Rorke dropped a spray of bombs on the 
Shell and Esso refineries near Havana. The New York Times termed this 
“the first bombing raid since the Bay of Pigs.” But after the twin raids at 
the Florida airfield and Lake Pont chart rain, Bosch came to the conclusion 
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that he would be betier off out of range of a schizoid govern men i that was 
doing in its own troops. He iirmoimced that the MIRR would thereafter 
launch Its air raids with three twin-engine planes based in Cemra! America, 
"where the host country approves.” Ex'MIRR pilot Carl M. Davis has 
since identified thccountr>^ as Guatcmalai where an airstrip was hacked out 
of a ha I ion-acre jungle plantation owned by United Fruit, 

Bosch’'s flight commandei: was a friend of Sturgis's who had done con- 
tract flying for the CIA, Sturgis's buddy lined up the pilots, paying them 
S2,ooo a mission (he charged Bosch $4,000) and selected the targets: a MiG 
base at Santa Clara; oil storage tanks near Castida; the huge Brazil sugar 
mill. Bosch had to furnish the planes as well, and it cost him dearly. No 
one seemed to know where it came from. Some funding for Bosch came 
from Paulino Sierra's provisional government and its gambling-interest 
backers, but this wasn't enough to keep Bosch in the military manner £0 
which he was becoming accustomed. Pilot Howard Davis, an inierpen 
instructor, says that Mike McLancy himself was ”all flaps and no throttle" 
when it came to putting up money. For a time speculation centered on 
Carlos Prio. who had openly voiced support for Bosch. 

It eventually became known that the major backer was H. L. Hun! of 
DaJJas, Hunt, a millionaire who ate brown-bag lunches, was the benefactor 
of countless right-wing causes. Tony Vedana. who was negotiating for 
Alpha 66 for the use of MIRR airplanes ^ remembers an incident when his 
CIA contact, Maurice Bishop, summoned him to Las Vegas. "We were in 
a hotel and Bishop left to do something/' Veciana said. "In his briefcase 
I saw‘ a memo with the plans we were doing, movements to contact, the 
activities of commando groups in Te^, The memo had the initials 'To 
HH.' There was a miflionaire in Texas, very' conservative. J thought, since 
Bishop was so right-wing himself, maybe he was in contact with the million- 
aire. Other limes I think he works with Howard Hughes {who had not yet 
arrived in l,as Vegas],'" During a 1968 trial of Btisch's group in Miami, a 
telephone tape transcript was introduced in wtiich Bosch indicated that a 
Mr. Hunt — "the one of the wells’" — wa.s providing backing. 

Orlando Bosch remained the mystery figure, the bchind-lhe-scenes 
manipulator flitting in and out of the country on his errands that almost 
in variably were lethal. Many of Bosch's early associates, such as Alex 
Rorke, met violent or mysterious deaths. On September 30, Rorke took olT 
from Fort Lauderdale airport in a blue and white twin BeechcraFi and 
banked south. With him were pilot Geoffrey Sullivan and a Cuban exile. 
Rorke had filed a flight plan for Panama, although be had told his wife that 
he was going 10 Nicaragua to confer with General Samoza about an import- 
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export venture, 1 nere was later speculation that he was on a secret mission 

for Uosch. 

A few hours later the Beechcrafi refueled at Cozumel olT Mexico’s Yuca- 
tan Peninsula, took off again, then vanished, as in poof! Gone, No one ever 
learned what happened to the Stork Club Kid, except that it was. for him, 
end of the good times. Frank Sturgis heard a mmor that the craft had 
shot dowm by Ca.stro, Gerry Hemming is convinced that the Cuban 
passenger was a double agent who hijacked the plane to Cuba. Thetc is the 
additional theory that the socially well-connected Rorke — who had once 
an ‘FBI employee— was the anonymous informer who repeatedly 
tipped the bureau about the Vialymt HI mission, the bombing run from the 
Florida airstrip, and the bomb cache at take Pontchartrain— all Bosch- 
directed plots. Bosch found out, the story goes, and sent Rorke on a flight 
to oblivion. 

Among the mysteries of Lake Pontchartrain is why the FBT-H>therwise 
diligently following JFK’s orders to crack down on the Ncutraliiy Act 
violators^would release the Lake Pontchartrain Eleven and attempt to 
cover up the fact that they had been detained in the first place. One answer 
lies in the Secret War connection between the McLaney sununer cottage 
and the other nearby exile training camp, and a dingy office building on 
Camp Street in dow^mown New^ Orleans, where the right flank of the Cuba (Q 
Project went bump in the night with creatures of various persuasions. 


II 

Guy Banister, a salty, snappish man with w'avy gray hair, was the boss 
of the Chicago FBI oflice until hm reiircmenl in 1955, He was not the typical 
FBI done. He wore a .357 Magnum revolver under his coat, said unmen- 
tionable things about headquarters (**Thc bureau and the field have been 
living in adultery for years"’), and religiously defied I. Edgar Hoover’s 
two-marlint limit. When he retired, he became a New- Orleans police oMciaL 
He was sacked for shooting off his gun in a bar, and then he opened a private 
detective agency called Guy Banister & Associates at ^44 Camp Street. 

A onetime Banister associate described the business in a manner not 
easily categorized in the Yellow Pages: **Guy participated in every impor* 
lam anti -Com mu nisi South and Central American revolution which came 
along, acting as a key liaison man for the IJ.S.-Govemmcnt-sponsared 
anii-Communist activities in Latin America.”^ 

Dunng the Bay of Pigs mission, Banister collaborated with the New 
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Orleans delegate to the Cuban Revolutionary Council f Sergio Arcacha 
Smith, an immaculate man with a pendJ mustache who had served in the 
Batista diplomatic corps. _Arcacha''s oif icc was located conveniently across 
the hall from Banister^s in the 544 Camp Street building and W'as known 
as the Cuban Grand Central Station, Arcacha credited the Crusade 10 Free 
Cuba in order to solicit donations in the Anglo community. With Banist^ 
as an incorporator, Arcacha^plso rormed the Friends of Democratic Cuba 
with outwardly similar goals. Ronnie Caire, Arcacha’s public relations L 
coordinator at the time, has revealed that the Friends doubled as "an 
undercover operation in conjunction with the CIA and FBI which involved 
Ihc shipment and transportation of individuals and supplies in and ouHif^ 
Cuba/’* 

The building at 544 Camp Street had iigured in the planned diversionary^ 
strike and provocation during the Bay of Pigs. The munitions in the Sania 
hold had been procured by Arcacha and Banister, A week earlier 
Arcacha and two CIA contract employees, David Ferric and Gordon 
Novel, had picked them up at a Schlumberger Well Services Company 
bunker outside New Orleans. Novel later described the bunker as "a CIA 
staging point for munitions destined to be used as part of the abortive Bay 
of Pigs alUck." The munitions were stored temporarily at Novefs and 
Ferrie's residences — and Banister's office. A close friend of Banister's re- 
called seeing numerous wooden crates stenciled "Schlumberger" in ibe 
office. "Five or six of the boxes were open,** he said. "Inside were rifle 
grenades and land mines and some little missiles I had never seen before. 
When a friend warned Banister that possession of the mu nit tons might bring 
trouble, Banister said, "No, it was all right, that he had approval from 
somebody. He said the stulf would Just be there overnight, that somebody 
was supposed to pick it up. He said a bunch of fellows connoted with the 
Cuban deal asked to leave it there overnight/*^ 

The Stifiia Ana mission fat Jed when the rebel imposUirs got cold feet 
about attacking U.S. forces directly, which would have provided a pretext 
for full scale American intervention. Banister's inteu.- 

sified after theJbm jofPies. A frequent visitor to his Camp Street office was 
Colonel Orlando Piedra* the ex -chief of Batista's secret police, a highly 
feared man who may have been involved with Operation 40. Among their 
discussions were assassination plots against Castro. According to one exile 
who sat in on a conversation between Banister and Piedra, one of the plots 
under consideration involved ‘'putting poison in the air-conditioning ducts 
in the Havana Presidential Palace and killing all occupants."* 

Jerry Milton Brooks, a former Minuteman, who was a political re- 
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searcher for Biimsier during this period, says that the ex-FBt man became 
Louisiana coordinator for the Minmemen, Banister was aJso in strume ntal 
hi the Anti-Communist League of the Caribbean^ a pet project of Nicara- 
gua’s General Somoza, and was pari of a global network of right-wing 
hard-liners. The Ami-Communist League of the Caribbean was one of a 
global family that originafed w'ith the Asian People’s ACL, a creature of 
the Nationalist Chinese, and included the pro-Bacista ACL of Cuba and the 
Chicago-based ACL of America. Banister’s associate, attorney Maurice B. 
Gatlin, Sr., of New Orleans, was counsel to the ACL of the Caribbean as 
well as a. member of the steering committee of the umbrella World ACL, 
along with Richard Nixon’s good friend Alfred Kohlberg of the China 
Lobby The ACL affiliates engaged in propaganda and lobbying and col- 
laborated with the intelligence branches of their respective governments. 

Banister was a iso prone to racist comments. He published a smear sheet 
called the Louisiana InteUigence Digest that labeled the civil rights move- 
ment as communist-inspired and hurled imprecations at John Kennedy fo^ 
his “pinko” support of blacks. The ex -Chicago FBI chief also had a net wor 
of young informants on the Tula nc and Louisiana State campuses. Banister 
collected information on the left from every imaginable right-wing source, 
amassing what he proudly hailed as the largest fik system of “anti -Commu- 
nist intelligence" in the South. Jerry Brooks regularly couriered this data 
over to the New Orleans FBI office, which incorporated it into its files.* 

Jerry Brooks said that Maurice Gatlin, who regarded liim as a protege, 
often bragged about his dual life. *T have pretty good connections," Gatlin 
assened. "Stick with me — I'll give you a license to kill." One connection 
was the CIA, for which Gatlin said he was a "transporter," arranging the 
movement of people in and out of the country and delivering money abroad. 
"He showed me his passport," Brooks recalled. "It was filled w'iih the 
stamps of airports all over the world." On one occasion Gatlin displayed 
a thick wad of bills, saying that he was going to Paris to give the money 
to a French Army clique preparing to assassinate Charles de GaullcJ® 

During the summer of 19^63 a clean -cut ex- Marine named Lee Harvey 
Osw'ald began passing out pro-Castro literature on the streets of downtown 
New Orleans, One batch of pamphlets was rubber-stamped w'ith the return 
address "FPr r 5^.1 Camp I_a " It W3S the addrcss of the 

small weather-beaten NewTnan Building at the comer of Camp and La- 
fayette streets. On the ground floor was Mancuso’s Restaurant, On the 
second floor w'as the vacated office of the Cuban Revolutionary Council — 
Arcacha had departed for Texas the year before following a rhubarb over 
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mi&sing funds. AJso on ihe second floor was Guy Banister & Associates* The 

security- minded Banister used a side-entrance address of 531 Lafayette 

Street. 

For Oswald to receive left-wing mail at the right-wing Camp Street 
building would have been tantamount to MadaJyn Murray O'Hair^s having 
an office at the Vatican . The missing link betw een Oswald ^ the param iJi-. 
tary right wing was David lyilliam Feme, t helometimc^ operat i ve w^ho 

^ the muni tion s from the ScKiumbcrgcr^unker^ 
was ejdremely d o^toTTuy BanlstefTF omer New Orleans DA Jim Garri- 
son, no stranger to hyperbole, once called Ferrie *'onc of history's most 
important individuals.” He was certainly one of its strangest* Ferrie was a 
moth to the light bulb of anticommunist causes. In t950 he offered his 
senicea to the U.S, Air Force, saying, "There is nothing that I w^ould enjoy 
better than blowing the hell out of every damn Russian, Communist, Red 
or w'hat-have-you.” An Eastern Airlines pilot, Ferrie became commander 
of the Falcon Squadron of the Civil Air FatroJ. In 1956 a high school student 
named Lee Harvey Oswald came briefly under his wing; there is a formal 
photograph of Oswald In Ferrie's unit looking somber in his CAP uniform 
and cap. 

Ferrie got into the anti*Castro action early. He flew lire bomb raids in 
1959 in the pay of former Cuban Congressman Eladio "Yito” del Valle, who 
had piled up a small fortune smuggling cigarettes and contraband in part- 
nership with Santos Trafficante, the w^dl -known Mafia figure. Ferrie was 
psychologically devastated by the Bay of Pigs. In a speech before the 
Military Order of World Wars, he ranted on so bitterly about Kennedy’s ^ 
"double cross” of the invasion that members of the audience w^alked out''K''1^ 
He was obsessed with how the CIA bungled the invasion and would sketch 
on a blackboard where the battle plans had gone sour for the benefit of hjs 
roommates. An Eastern colleague recalled Ferric was convinced that "the 
communists” were out to get him. jn 

But he had friends. Not long after the Bay of Pigs, Arcacha Smith wrotc^^*^^ 
10 Captain Eddie Rickenbackcr, Eastern's chairman. jara is j| ng Ff^r rig'v 
for the CRC in purging dissidents. Arcacha urged Rickenbackcr to grant 
"the pilot an leave w 4 tlT pay "so that the work at hand can be 

completed.” This became unnecessary when Eastern flred Ferrie for being 
a homosexual Guy Banister flew to Miami to put In a good word for him 
at the dismissal hearing. 

Banister then look Ferrie into his firm. Ferrie's talents were catholic — 
medical dilettante, Greek scholar, sidewalk lawyer* One of Ferric's clients 
was Carlos Marcello, the New Orleans Mafia chieftain. Marcello in j^bt had 
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been deported to Guatemala by the Immigration and Namrati2atiem Ser- 
vice. He slipped back into the United States in February 1^62. The Uioie 
Man. as the short Marcello was called, was due to go on trial in December 
i9&3i and Ferric was assisting in the defense. 

Ferric was a hairless man who wore an ill- fitting red wig and psstcd-oii 
eyebrows. He rdiEiously attended to his anti-C astro duties. He became an 
instructor at the Lake Font chanrain camp when it opened. He told associ- 
atCi^ tliat l i e wa rTranmig guerrillas and fl ymg to _Guha.aiidh- hack w j|h 

^pgS5^hgers7usrfTg7 hFFlo^^ Ke ys as an int ermediate stop . And he coniidedX. 
to dnS'lOTs CAP cadets that he was training five-member small-w^eapons yi 
units in “guerrilla warfare tactics under the auspices of the U.S. Marinep/^ 
for action in Cuba.” 

On August 5, only five days after the FBI raid on the Lake Pontchatirain 
camp. Oswald showed up at a store run by Carlos Bringuier, the local DRE 
representative who had helped in the evacuation of the Christian Democrat 
trainees from the lake. Displaying a Marine manuaL Oswald told Bringuier 
he *'had been in the Marine Corps and was willing to train Cubans to fight 
Castro.” A friend of Bringuier^s who heard the conversation recalled that 
Oswald boasted he kjicw ”a few things about guerrilla warfare. ... He said 
the thing he liked best of all was learning how to blow up the Huey P. Long 
Bridge.*”' 

Bringuicr could therefore hardly believe his eyes when be spotted Oswald 
on the street a few days later dispensing his pro-Castro literature. There was 
a heated exchange of words, then a scuffle. Both were jailed for disturbing 
the peace, Oswald put in a call to bis uncle, Charles ”Dutz“ Murret, wdio 
had been hb surrogate father in the formative years, seeking the S25 bail 
Murret. who is described by the House Select Committee on Assassinations 
as an associate of “significant organized crime figures affiliated with the 
Marcello organization.” wasn't home. But his daughter contacted family 
friend Emile Bruneau, a big-time gambler, who arranged for the bail to be 
posted, 

After the fight a Cuban Revolutionary Council public relations mar? 
named Man^d Gil set up the Tamous radio ^ebatb'BgfWgfe^^ anti ^ ^ 

Brihgpier ttt -wTTlch~ ^wTl d dec lared on August 21 ^er WDSU. the l ocal 
NBCaffiliatc^T am a Marxist .” Three months later those words would bsL ^ 
rebroadcast, this.tmie to the nation* after John Kennedy was shot. 
j^The debate contributed 10 a well-established belief that Oswald was in 
/met a committed Marxist w'ho had tried to infiltrate Bringuier's group* Bui 
Information compiled by the authors and by the House Select Committee 
»n Assassinations suggests it was all a charade. Guy Banistcr*s widow has 
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revealed ihal fier husband’s office storeroom coriiaiiied a supply of Ihe 
Hands Offi Cuba!’" handbills that were distribuicd by Oswald, George 
iggenbothaii, one of Banister's collegiate undercover agents, recalled that 
when he kidded his boss about sharing a bmiding with people papering the 
streets with leftist literature, Banister snapped, '"Cool il^ — one of them is 

In the Hou se Select fTommi tree investigations discoye£ed..jJiat Jack 
Manc uso, p roprietor of the restaurant bdow Banister's office, served Os- 
w^d~as w'dl as Banister — both were frequent customers. And Dclphine 
Roberts, Ban ister’s longtime secretary, told I be House Select Committee on 
•"Assass I nations in 1978 that she “saw OswaldTm Bantster^s"office^ severaP 
"~^casjons>-iJa* s^^^h ihe- w a fi uiie rviswed Tor 

summer of It seems less than co incidental, then, that Oswald landed 

^jon at the Coffee Company* aJtfHfT^s than a block away. Rdly 
lT:oltec was man aged bv anothe r^x-FBI agem/^ 

^ At the colTcc compafi^Oswald distinguished himself only by his ab- 
sences. He was let go in late July and immediately began his street evangeli- 
caljsRtralthough he quickly discarded the 544 Camp Street address in favor 
a postal box under a hetitious name. In late August he w as seen waiting 

by t he ConEre.ss on Ra cial (rOR F) in t he area. The six people who 

saw^ Oswald, including state legislator Reeves Morgan, a 
a registrar of yole^^^ RfiSSSThim because he drove up in a big black car. 

With him, the witn esses sa id, were David Feme and Cla y Shaw% a New ^ r 
OHcmiTforeign trade ojfficial^ ho had a 1 on g It istpry of ClA fiopnections/^ 

“ Any doubt that Oswald was setting up a left-wing Poiemkin Village in 
New^ Orleans has been dispelled by Delphine Roberts in her testimony 
before the House Select Committee on Assassinations and in h er ekbnm-,^ 
tions to British journalist A nihanv Summers, au thor-oMte-feeemJj ggk 

She knew ^ that her boss re ceived CI A fundina and that he ran a n etwork ^ 
of young agents . When Lee Osw^ald showed up, filled out an '’agent” foni^ 
and went into a lon g^CTS^^or Banister, she gathered 

(3 alrpad ^know'n each oth er pjef^TTer Osw^iTa ppeared fre- 

quently, psinf i a vttfiani office . He accompanied D avid ^rrie to the training '^"^^ 
camp north of Lake Pontcbarirsiiu "'to train w iiTT Ti't herefpre came 
^ as something of a“llS?ScTrTOeiri^ spotted Oswald dispensing pro* .« 

Castro literature on the streets. "He'^v^th us," Banister calmed her. "He’s Aj 

with the office." Roberts understood, "I knew there w-ere such things as^ 
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counterspies, spies and counterspies/’ she said, '*and the 3m|x>rtanceofsuch 

Oswald was now in the most dangerous of worlds. ^ 

prn-Castro pantomiries under the command of a vioiently anti-Ca stro cabal^ 
{domulaied by ^dfonomou^^ 


o 


In June 3963* a mysterious mail named George de Mohrenschildi arrived 
in Pon-au-Prince. Haiti- His intimates called him the Baron. The son of a 
c?.arist nobleman, he was variously rumored to have spied for the French, 
Germans, Soviets, and Mexicans during World War ll After the war he 
became widely known in White Russian circles in America and widely 
mentioned in the society pages. In the days before tennis players wore shorts 
he was seen on the courts at the Long Island estate of Jack and Janet 
Bouvier, Jackie Kennedy's parents. He was also seen, with unseemly rapid- 
ity for the day, in the divorce courts. His fourth (and last) wife was Jeanne, 
well known in her own right as a fashion designer and the daughter of a 
director of the Nationalist Chinese railway system. 

De Mohrenscbildrs business was oil In jg^sj^ccame aJLfi:Qwi]iej..g£ 

fh^^K^nJ; ^.enezuelan Oil I mst dompanVi whlrh he /tod feed as land 
•^evdggment companyjo j^rpjo^ driljing e^p^ 

m also 'govcrnmem-conTiectsdJ as so often happen s'wiTli 

ansnationaJ operators. In the late '‘1950s he traveled to Yug oslavia and 

Ghana as a geological consujtan t for t he CIA-fu nded Ime niaiional Ccsoper- 

with directing the oil how irom th^e 'ebun^^^^ 
"THes away-frori^hc'^dvFct toward the West, In i960 he gained 

an audipnee in Mexico w'ith Soviet Fim Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan, 

In ip62^e Mohren seb j idt opened an office in Dallas and joined the 
_e.xcI usiW6afl as Petrole um Club. By this time he was on a first -name basis 
with^ch WTio^TWoers as W'Dliam R. Grace of Grace Lines, oilman John 
Mecom (current ow ner of the New Orleans Saints of the National Football 
League), and Houston construction magnates George and Herman Brown, 
who had sponsored Lyndon Johnson's political career. 

Up to now the charming White Russian had been only rubbing shoulders 
with the archangels of finance capital. Then an amazing thing occured. He 
and his wife, Jeanne, became, as Marina Oswald would later express it. “our 
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best friends in Dallas,” The Baron hastened to look up the lowly Oswalds 
after they returned from their unseitling stay in the Soviet Union. The tw'o 
couples became as thick as thieves. This un natural ^elaLiuiishm puzzled the 
Warren C ommissitin. w h ich ft itaJly wrote « off as-j lUiL oiije. juote 
"aspect of Qswal d^s strange existence. There was another ejLpJana iion. , 
about the time thal Lee Oswald left Dallas for Ne^ 

^ Orha rtsr d GTlcfohrenschild l traveled to New York and Washington eti route 
to Forl-au-Prinec, ostensibly^ preparing to undertake a S300.000 contract for 
geological surveys awarded by the Haitian government, Tivo years before, 
he and leanne had hiked through Central America, arriving in Guatemala 
jusl as the Cuban brigade shoved off for the Ely of Pigs, and uoo ij his re turn 
he had submitted a written report wud^phpfogrdphK _tn thf^ft^TAjThe 
Haitian contract, the Baron told his social friends, had e\^entuated from 
chance encounter with Haitian oflicials during that hike. 

De Mohrenschildt may have been undertaking a contract of an entirely 
different kind. A du e su^aced j n 1976* when a declassified CIA Office of 
Security file dated< ^pril 29, 19^ revealed: "[Deleted] Case Officer had 
requested an expeditecheck of George DE MOHRENSCHILDT for rea- 
sons unknown to Security/* That terse sentence blended nicely with the 
concurrent disclosure of former CIA contract agent Herbert Atkin that de 
Mc)hrenschildt* s real mission whe n he ar rived in Port -au-Pri nee in Jun e was^ 
to overse e a ^l A a ppr^ed p lot to overthrow the dictator “Pa pa 
~Duval]^^ **I knew de M ohrenschiildl as Philip RarTffhp^^af^SEjn, no w^an 
oil comp any employ ee in los it was a chivalrous touch, typical 

of the Baron, ieanne dc Mohrenschildl had been born in Harbin, China. 

The map of de Mohrenschildt's life was dot led with close links to both 
^thc CIA and Army Intelligence. He fina lly admiltpd-tbtL yp^ar of his death 
in 1977 that a CIA agent in PaHaTIfiid an eve pip the 
^Oswalds after their return from Russia. Tltis at least w^ould explain the 
puzzling Intimacy between the shabby ( 3 swaldsand the dashing de Mohren- 
schildi. He was, in CIA ling o, Oswald’s “baby sitter," He was also some- 
thing of a clairvoyant. On November de Mohrenschildi w^as having a 
drink in a Port-au-Prince hotel when he heard the news from Dallas. He 
asked immediately if the suspect’s name were Lee Oswald. "It was sub- 
conscious," he later explained, "a sort of flash that came probably from 
knowing that Oswald bad a gun.***^ 


The Cuban Student Directorate was suspicious of Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Believing that he had tried to infiltrate them, they tried to manipulate him. 
One of Bringuier’s aides was sent to penetrate Oswald’s communist "cell” 
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He came back with the impressioit that C>sw"ald*s Fair Play for Cuba chapter 
did not exist. The Directorate pcopJe thought Oswald acting straiigely 
for a byaJ supporter of the Beard* He proftered his services as a potential 
assassin for Castro* bragfing that he could shoot anyone: he mentioned 
John ConnaliyT the then secretary of the Navy, as a target. The next ihtng 
the Directorate heard was that Oswald had come into some money and 
disappeared. 

Oswald was, in fact, on his w^ay to Mexico Ci ty. On Sej^temh er 25 he 
boarded a bus for the first leg of the long itmmev. tfHat Same eve 


z evemnj 

occurred a remar kable incident. T hr^^ mnt ppp?inrf1 nnaninotmrffi af rhr 

Dallas doorstep Sylvia Odio, a well-know'n Cuban exile and a backer of ' 

— ink k, the sneiai -democrat group tha^rtw^fiL ejtdfr; ermAidii cwf-g 
damtngly pink. The trio’s Latin-looking spokesman called himself Leo- 
poldo. He said it was a “war name.^’ He introduced a dark companton with 
a stocky build as "Angelo." The third man* an Anglo w-bo stood shyly in 
the background, he introduced as “Leon Oswald,” 

The man called Lcopoldo said lhat t hey had just come from New Orleans 
and w'cre “leaving for a trip.” He claimed that he and his Friends were 
affiliated w ith JURE, As proof he gave Mrs, Odio current details about her 
parents, who had been imprisoned on ibe Isie of Fines since t96i for harbor- 
ing one of Tony Veciana’s would-be assassins. LeopoJdo appealed for 
money "to buy arms for Cuba and to help overthrow the dictator Castro." 

Odio. unsure of the strangers, was noncommittal. 

A day or so lat er, while Oswald was riding a bus through the Mexican 

r-ffl piding to two A"^^r:dlan tniirisr^ that he was gmnp m Piiha _ 
the hope 'i^f in LeopoJdo telepho n ed Sylvia 

^’"*Odio, He spoke glowingly of Leon* saying he w'as an American ex*Marine 
and a crack shot. “He is great, he is kind of nuts. He told us we don’t have 
any guts, you Cubans, because President Kennedy should have been assas- 
sinated after the Bay of Figs. . . . It is so easy to do. He has told us."''* 

Oswald arrived in Mexjgp City ^h a book bv Lenin under his anH. He 
went directly to th e Cuban Embassy and appjird fm- ^ tis^i 
^ him to visit Cubaen route ^nvip t , |,I ninn 4 ;tejticd to ingratiate himself 
"^'i^h rhf H e shawed th cn ^ew^ pcrTTlTtpiintMabout his 

fight mih Briimuier^ a U,S* na.vsport showmg~that h^ad lived m KussiaT" " 
and forged documenis naming him secrctaA'-Of iheJNew Orleans chapter 
- Of the p prr Thp Cubans checked at the Russian consulate and were told 
that there w'Ould be a four-month delay in processing visas* Oswald said he 
was in a big hurr y. As a friend of the Cuban revolution he demanded an 
immediat e Cnban vj7a Orm iliT u i iTTTT! fhM ivat Imp ossiMe. He would 
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have lo have the Soviet oae first. He created such a fuss that Consul Eusebio 
Azcuc was summoned. Azeue ad vised t hat "a person of his type was harm- 
ing the Cuban Revolution rather than helping it” and kicked Oswald otT the 
compound without his visa. 

Oswald-nmistcd. beunemg beiwceaiiu^ Cuhan emtaaCTw 


>Ilow him to Russia, but it seems dear that from the siai 


\ nna n vi n a pnliry , pr w a s iii twmrtin;* fir - rnffthin^ Mostly, V 
^n^mpTing p e visible. Speculation over Oswald's curious actions in Mex- 
ico City has developed into a cottage industr>\ Not the least, and not the 
least supported* of the explanations is that Oswald — or it may have been 
Oswalds, plural, as there is a body of evidence* photographic and otherwise, 
that someone impersonating Oswald may have been visiting the embassies"^ 
h \n kft p wing brusa i n a w ay to i wj dicate the Cuban revolu- 

rritnp 


Edward L Arthur was one kind of Dead End Kid* a part-Shawnee Indian 
orphan who had grown up in reform schools and graduated from jail, Ed 
Arthur was also a patriot. At fourteen he conned his way into the Army 
and got as far as jump school before his tender age was discovered. During 
the Missile Crisis* Arthur w^enl to Miami and signed on as a weapons expert 
with Commandos L, the MIR R ally, where be quickly developed a reputa- 
tion as one tough Indian. 

With his powerful build, black crew cut, and bluff manner* Arthur looked 
the part of an executioner* This may account for why Sam Benton, one of 
the mob's busiest schemers, singled him out for the job he had in mind. It 
was September, barely a month after Benton had been nabbed by the FBI 
at Lake Pontchartrain. Benton had met Arthur two weeks before through 
attorney Charles Ashman* the legal firebrand of the anti*Casiro movement. 
He called Arthur at the Mayflower Hotel to say that he might have a 
lucrative assignment for him. 

They drove toward Miami Beach. On exclusive Pine Tree Drive, Benton 
pulled into a winding driveway leading into a magnificent but deteriorating 
estate. He stopped under the weather-beaten porte-cochere and led Arthur 
into the impressive house* The sunken living room, wnih a commanding 
marble fireplace, looked out over a large expanse of lawn broken by a 



he intended to go no farther than Havana and was ,i trcmrdnp tfr-frt 


t£cl. He had said that his wife was in New York — she wasn 
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swimming pool and leading down to a boat slip with davits. The Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel stared down from across muddy Indian Creek. 

A swarthy man was sitting on a couch as big as a bus stop. A too sharply 
dressed younger man lounged by the window in rhe classic '^torpedo** pose. 
A beautiful blonde came im wearing a dress that had been b tittered on. 
Arthur thought he had walked into a George Raft movie. The phone rang» 
and the blonde picked it up. She said Chicago was on the line. The swarthy 
man took the phone. “Veah, w^e’ve got him here now/* he said. **^inety 
grand. Wc*U see what wc can do.” He promised to call back and hung up. 

The man on the couch bad a business proposition. He wanted Ed Arthur 
to assassinate Fidel Castro. The pay w'ould be 590,000. “Wc have access to 
an airplane and 500 pound bombs and other munitions," he said. “What 
about flying over the Presidential Palace and dropping bombs?" 

Arthur argued that Ca.stro moved around too much — the palace might 
be leveled without him in it. “I could do the trick with a scoped rifle from 
a hotel across the street/* Arthur suggested. "It's more practical.” The man 
nodded. He and Reman tried 10 impress Arthur by dropping names of 
Havana nightclubs the disptisses^ owners of which they said were backing 
the effort— the Half Moon Club, the Tropicana, Anhur said he*d have to 
think about it. ”1 recognized those clubs as syndicate-owned/* he said later. 
"1 had no qualms about bumping off Castro, but I wanted no part of the 
syndicate.** 

On the drive back to the hotel Benton chatted like a parrot. He told 
Arthur he was missing a “wonderful opportunity** if he didn’t accept the 
proposition. He said "the organization” had been double-crossed by Castro. 
He repeated the mob party line that Castro had promised the casinos could 
continue to operate for siz million up front plus a percentage of the receipts* 
then shut them down after getting the money'. 

Benton Tumbled on. The assassinaiion project had the approval of "cer- 
tain well-connected people in Washington/* he said. Pushing back his coat 
just enough to reveal a revolver, he mentioned that he had to go to New 
Orleans to see the Little Man, He repealed the name again, with reverence. 
Arthur had no doubt Benton was talking about Carlos Marcello/' 

Arthur never did figure out why he was offered the uneven sum of 
S9O.0OO. It was more like the mob to deal in round figures. A mob source 
said that Benton was a kind of *‘ broker" who took a to percejit slice off the 
top, which would account for the offer. 

W'hen the authors interviewed him, Arthur looked at a photograph of 
Mike McLaney and [bought he recognized rhe tough-talking man who had 
propositioned him. At the time McLaney lived two blocks down the street 
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from the mansion, which, we Jcamed by following Arthur*s detailed de- 
scription, is at 46og Pine Tree Drive, Miami Beach, It was purchased in i960 
by Marcos Perez Jimenez, the cx^dictator of Venezuela who fled with a large 
chunk of the national ircasurj'- Carlos Marcello, who was in the habit of 
visiting Venezuela during Perez’s reign, w'as rumored to be part owner of 
the Pine Tree Drive estate. Perez was in tight with the casino crowd — his 
daughter married one of Meyer Lansky's casino managers—and he had 
given money to Intcrpen's Castro crusades. The stocky, balding Perez kept 
a mistress at the mansion, familiar to readers of thk volume as Frank 
Sturgis’s beautiful spy, Marie Lorenz, 

Perez and Lorenz were gone by the time Ed Arthur visited the mansion. 
Only two months before, Bobby Kennedy had had Perez extradited to 
Venezuela to face embezzlement charges. The mansion remained in his 
name for years. In 1974 the caretaker, an old Perez retainer, remembered 
that McLaney had visited there frequently in ’“the old days.” 

Assassination was not a subject that McLaney, w'ho now runs the Casino 
Internationale in Haiti, wished to discuss when we inrerviewed him. He w'as 
still smarting over charges made in the fail of tgyy before a Senate subcom- 
mittee that he tried to arrange the assassination of Bahamas Premier Lyn- 
den Pindling in 196S. The charges were leveled by 3 convicted peddler of 
stolen securities, Louis P. Mastriana, who claimed that FDR’s son Elliott, 
then the mayor of Miami Beach, acted as a middleman. McLaney was mad 
at Pindling, Mastriana testified, for reneging on casino concessions after 
Meyer Lansky had invested St million in the premier’s election campaign 
through McLaney. Mastriana said he was offered s 100,000 to ”whack” 
Pindling. 

"if 1 was going to hit Pindling,” McLaney asked rhetorically, "'would I 
do it through a guy as dumb as Roosevelt?” He is equally incensed by 
suggestions of his organized crime connections. '’Listen''— he w-agged a 
thick finger — ”1 met Meyer Lansky once, and then for only thirty seconds.” 
But all he would say about the Lake Pontchartrain episode was that ’’they 
were making some napalm there.” McLaney did not see the w'isdom of 
talking about other aspects of his campaign against Castro. "Have a drink,” 
the gambler said, 'They have long memories up in Washington and might 
not recognize that the statute of hmitations has run out,” 


♦ 
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The two men stood under the flashing lights that said Carousel Club. It 
was tacky enough — the type of place where Dallas attorney Carroll Jarna- 
gin hoped to find a job for one of his clients, an exotic dancer who used the 
stage name Robin Hood. Tall and blond, Jamagin looked out of place as 
he and his out-of-work customer walked in and slid into a booth. A chess 
champion and student of such prodigious memory that he once scored too 
on a Si^uthem Methodist University chemistr)* exam involving complicated 
formulae, Jamagin w'ould recall his October 4, 1963, visit to Jack Ruby’s 
club in prtx:ise detail. 

The day following the assassination of JFK, Jamagin wrote a letter to J. 
Edgar Hoover reponing on the alleged meeting between Ruby and Oswald. 
In the dimly lit club Jamagin recalls he noticed a rumpled young man in 
a windbreaker appear in the lighted entrance and ask for Ruby. The attor- 
ney believes he recognized him as Lee Harvey Oswald. Oswald had arrived 
from Mexico City the previous night. 

Jamagin overheard the putative Oswald and Ruby talking in a nearby 
booth. Oswald said he had just gotten in from New Orleans. He needed 
money. “You’ll get the money when the job is done,” Ruby said, adding 
that if there was a slip-up, “they” would want all their money back or feel 
double-crossed. The job, Jamagin remembered, was to shoot Texas Gover- 
nor John Connally, who, Ruby .said, was not opening up the state to the 
rackets. “The boys in Chicago have no place to go, no place to really 
operate,” Ruby complained. “They've clamped down the lid in Chicago, 
Cuba is closed.” 

Ruby knew what he was talking about. The lid was indeed on in Chicago. 
Bobby Kennedy’s organized crime steamroller was in high gear — and Sam 
Giancana was directly in its path. Giancana felt bitter, believing that contri- 
bution to JFK’s election had earned him protection (the Chicago mob 
automatically put its muscle behind candidates endorsed by Mayor Richard 
Daley’s Democratic machine, and Giancana boasted to his and JFK’s 
girlfriend. Judith Campbell, that he had put her boyfriend in the White 
House). That summer Giancana had filed a suit charging FBI agents with 
too much tailing — they followed him everywhere, cocktail lounges, church, 
his late wife’s mausoleum, even the golf course. A federal judge ordered the 
surveillance relaxed, specifying that agents stay at least one foursome back 
on the links. Bobby Kennedy also was pushing a law through Congress that 
would jail anyone refusing to testify before a grand jury under immunity, 
and Sam Giancana, no stranger to the Fifth Amendment, w'as in line to be 
one of its first major applications. 

According to Jamagin, Oswald suggested that Bobby Kennedy ought to 
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be hil. Ruby said no — the securiiy in Washington was too tight; besides, his 
brother would stop at nothiiig to soJve his death. It was Connaily who had 
lo go. When Oswald argued that killing the governor would also bring 
plenty offbeat*'" Ruby repliedp ‘*Not really, they "II think some crackpot or 
communist did it, and il will be w'riaen off as an unsolved crime. There 
were other credible reports of an Oswald- Ruby link, ind tiding that of a 
garage ow’ner, who said Oswald drove Ruby"s car, and an auto repairman, 
w'ho said Oswald brought Ruby's car in for repairs. 

Jack Ruby was an alumnus of the Chicago mob, class of i947t who 
retained his old-school ties. He was known to hang around with a rising 
young mahoso named Sani Giancana and with mob enforcers Lenny Pat- 
rick, who was a shintail relative, and Dave Yaras. Wlhen Ruby opened a 
nightclub in Dallas afte r '* r;oir>^‘ ded with a major mQv eJaiuthS:^ 

^^=~Chi^oa r i' ^ intn Tan n iv mHffti t - iYrritnry , R ubv became ihe fixer For payoffs _ 
to police, the man to sec for a pie nr nf the net ion In deference to syndicate 
protocol, he mMe his peace with loc Ovello, who was aligned with Mar- 
cello and Trafficante in the Sunbelt Mafia, 

When the syndicate tunted Havana into a casino boomtown in the late 
t95os, Ruby's old Chicago chum Dave Yaras was ''credited” by the McClel- 
lan Senate Rackets Committee — Robert F, Kennedy, chief counsel — with 
playing a significant mob role in Havana as well as being implicated with 
the corruption-ridden Teamsters Local 320 in Miami. Ruby himself did not 
miss out on the action. One report had it that he had helped smu f ^^le 
lo Castro xvhen the mo F^s hedging its bets . Rubv w^as especiailv close r o 
a gambling supervisor named Lewis J. Me Willie, whom he visited in Cuba 
m the summer of toso. McWilkc , who described Ruby as a b rother , had 
followed a lucrative trail to Havana, where he was employed by Norm 
‘"Rough house” Rothman at the Sans Souci. Later he was manager of 
Lansky's Tropicana. According to an FBI memo, ”Mc Willie solidified his 
syndicate connections through his association in Havana, Cuba with Santos 
Trafficante: * - • Meyer and Jake Lansky; Dino CeJltoi and others who were 
members of or associates of "the syndicate / 

When the House Select Committee on Assassinations examined Ruby's 
long-distance telephone calls preceding the Kennedy assassination, it found 
that he had been in touch with such heavies as Robert “Barney” Baker, 
Jimmy Hoffa's muscle and bagman in Chicago; Irw'in W'einer, a Chicago 
bondsman “wdl-known as a frontman for organized crime and the Team- 
sters”; Murray “Dusty” Miller, a HnfTa deputy and “associate of various 
underworld figures”; Nofio J, Pccora, a top lieutenant of Carlos Marcello's; 
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and Dave Yaras's fdJow hired gun, Lenny Patrick. Ruby wasnl (he only 
mob type busy making phone calts on or about November 22. Baker called 
Yaras in Miami Beach on the eve of the assassination. The call lasted three 
minutes. No one knows w'hai they talked about. 

Sam Giancana was impatiently jiggling his ankle. The drawn-out Castro 
project had been a slow'-burniiig failure, and his credits were being used up 
ivith the CIA, which had been helping him out in the importation of 
prostitutes from Marseilles. Johnny Roseili was to be given his walking 
papers. In October, shortly after Osw^ald returned from Mexico, Giancana 
called a summit meeting in Miami. 

It was held at the secluded mansion on Pine Tree Drive. Giancana opened 
the table to discussion in the Mafia equivalent of democracy- no one disa- 
greed with his verdict that Roseili be replaced, nor with his choice of a 
replacement, Charles Nicoletti, the Chicago mob's senior hit man. Nicoletti 
was an AJ Capone protege who had stuffed more bodies in trunks than 
anyone cared to count. When he was given a contract, the victim was 
considered as good as dead.^* 

But Fidel Castro wasn't the only enemy on the mobsters' minds that day. 
Like Giancana, Trafficanre had become a prime targeL in Bobby Kennedy's 
war on crime. This only inflamed Trafficante's long-standtng grudge against 
the Kennedys. A year earlier he had met in Miami's Scott Bryan Hotel with 
Miami businessman Jo$e Aleman, whose father, a former Batista official, 
became famous for taking millions from the Cuban treasury in suitcases. 
They discussed a Si.5 million Teamsters loan to Aleman that “had already 
been cleared by Jimmy Hoffa himself." Trafficante spoke harshly of the 
President: "Have you seen how his brother is flitting Hoffa, a man who is 
a worker, who is not a millionaire, a friend of the blue collars? He doesn’t 
know that this kind of encounter is very delicate. Mark my word, this man 
Kennedy is in trouble, and he will get what is coming to him.” 

Aleman expressed the view that Kennedy would surely be reelected. 

”No, Jose,'’ Trafficante said softly, "he is gouig to be hit.”*‘ 


IV 

Bradley Ayers was briefing his killer commando team at the CIA base 
on Elliott Key near Miami, A single-engine Ces-sna came over low. Ayers 
thought it was a press plane trying to find exile training bases. He ordered 
his men inside the house. But as the Cessna circled and came back, he 
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recognized it as one of the CIA's. As it passed overhead, a white object was 
released directly over the old house. It was a roll of toilet paper, streaming 
out as it fell toward the ground. Taped inside the cardboard lube was a 
message in Gordon Campbell’s printing: 


NOVEMBER 22, I 963 

PRISIDENT KENNEDY HAS BEEN SHOT BY AN ASSASSIN. SUSPEND ALL 
ACTIVITY. KEEP MEN ON ISLAND. COME ASHORE WITHOUT DELAY. 


Ayers's mind shot back to a scene at the Point Mary safe house used by 
Johnny Roselli's team: “The crack of a rifle fired by an anti-Castro sniper 
shatters the quiet, and a cormorant, sitting on a mangrove root five hundred 
yards away, explodes in a burst of crimson and black, leaving only bits of 
feather to float on the blue water.’**’ 

French correspondent Jean Daniel w'as engaged in a marathon interview 
with Fidel Castro at the premier’s villa. Three weeks earlier Bill Attwocxl 
had arranged for Daniel to interview John Kennedy, who indicated that 
peace with Cuba was uppermost on his mind. Kennedy had asked Daniel 
to report back to him after talking with Castro. 

An aide interrupted with the new's from Dallas. 

“This is bad for Cuba,*’ Castro said. 

Then, upon hearing that Lyndon Johnson had been sworn in as President 
at the airport, Castro asked. “What authority does he exercise over the 
CIA?"'* 



David Ferrie was all smiles in the New Orleans federal courthouse. All 
his trips to Guatemala and conferences at Chur chill Farms had just naid 
off. Carlos had been agj 

Ferrie ai(d two ^Uhg male companions piled into his Ford station wagon 
and drove uRrtpecd freaks through the w'orst rainstorm of the season 
heading for Houston. 
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WiULams and the CIA brass were abotu to go our for a late lunch when 
they heard that the President had been shot in Dallas, 

It was evening in Paris. Desmond FitzGerald and a local CIA case officer 
met with Rolando Cubela, code name Amlash. The case officer assured 
Cubela that President Kennedy's speech in Miami four days earlier signaled 
that he supported a coup. Kennedy had branded the Castro government a 
"'small band of conspirators’* who formed a "barrier'* that, once removed, 
would ensure American backing for progressive goals in Cuba. The case 
officer said that FitzGerald had had a hand in writing the speech, which 
was not true 

FitzGerald handed Cubda an ordinary-looking baJl-point pen fitted with 
a hypodermic needle so fine that the victim would not feel its insertion. He 
recommended that Cubda use Blacklcaf-40, a lethal poison that was com- 
mercially available. 

Upon leaving the meeting, FitzGerald and the case officer learned that 
the President had been assassinated.^* 

In Washington, at Teamster headquarters, Harold Gibbons— Jimmy 
HofTa*s right-hand, and a liberal on Teamster terms — cut short his lunch 
when he heard the news from Dallas. Hoffa was out of town. Gibbons w'ent 
back to the office, dismissed all employees for the day, ordered the flags at 
half-staff, and sent a message of condolence to Mrs. Kennedy. 

When Hofta heard about this he was furious. *‘He starred screaming at 
me 'Why the hell did you do that for him?' and 'Who the hell was he?' ** 
Gibbons said.” 


Sylvia Odio and her sister, Annie Laurie Odio, were glued to the televi- 
sion set in their Dallas apartment as bulletins on the assassination came in. 
A suspect named Lee Harvey Oswald had been apprehended. When his 
picture was flashed on the screen. Sylvia fainted. She had recognized him 
as the silent third man, introduced as Leon Oswald, who had materialized 
on her doorstep two months earlier, the one Leopoldo later quoted as say- 
ing, “President Kennedy should have been assassinated after the Bay of 
Pigs.*' 

Annie Laurie, who also had seen the trio, agreed that Oswald was a dead 
ringer for the man. 
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been made during Oswald's Auptij^t rad in **^f*h^^'* 
of the Revolutionary Student Directorate. 


There was joy in the CIA's Tokyo station. “It was a scene of great 
excitement, confusion, and wild talk. The conservatives were obviously 
dated and there was talk of an invasion of Cuba^" said Jim Wilcott, the 
Tokyo station financialofficer in 1963. According to Wilcott, CIA hardJtn- 
ers “haled Jack Kennedy" because they felt he betrayed the agency over the 
Bay of Pigs. Agents were breaking out bottles and having drinks to Oswald. 
Tongues became loose, and there was a great deal of talk about Oswald^s 
connections with the CIA. It was accepted as given that Oswald worked for 
the agency. This is what Wilcott says be learned: 


was originally..«rt 3 cr control of the Tokyo station's Soviet 
" Branch. He was irarined at Atsvigi Naval Air Station, the secret base for Tokyo 
ejA special operations. [Oswald's standard biography him stationed with 
a Marine Corps unit at Atsugi from 1956 to 1958.! When Oswald returned from 
the USSR in June of 1962, he was brought back to Japan for debrieiing. They 
were having some kind of difficulty w'ith Oswald. The Soviets were on to him 
right from the start. That apparently made him very angry and he beca 
difficult to handle. 


Wilco tKold the authors that at first he found itjUflteliR to accept that 
"The man who waSlsa^^ hav^ ^[lot the^ prcgittgirworked for the CIA. ' Then 
1 hc^^d ahnnt more and more cirmlovees wbo Jiad been workin g on the 
project ir> the latc iQ<sos/* Pa rt of ’Wilcott' s job was to hand out cash 


for covert CIA operations. "When I expressed disbelief, they told me *Wdl. 
Jim, so and so drew an advance from you for Oswald^ or ‘You gave out 
money for the Oswald project under such and such a crypto.' 


Guy Banister was ghain-drinking bourbons in the Katz Sc Jammer Bar, 
next door to the Newman Building. With him was one of his investig ators. 
Jack S. Martin, a coreliek uis w i da - D ayjd Ferric in ag-offEcaTreacUCTfayy 


lA (jwT^led ihej^o^iic Onhodox Old CathoficT^urch. After a while the 
— twa ^wertTu^Q Banister s office. An argument erumed. Suddenly Banister 
w'hipped out his monogr^med revolver and savagely pistol- whipped Mar- 
tin, Martin was rushed Hospital and treated for head injuries. But 

he refused to press charges. He told the police that Banister wax like a father 
to him, and they had simply argued over “politics and other things/'*^ 


At a late-night press conference, Dallas District Attorney Henry Wade 
stated, "Oswald is a member of the Free Cuba Committee." He was im- 
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mediately “corrected” by Jack Ruby> who had mingled with the reporters, ^ 

“Ko /' Ruhv is. a member of the Fair Play for Cuba Commilt ee.” 


On Saujrda>>rrii>rTliTig Secret Service ageruHTTrrRie^wilh Fair Play for 
Cuba liteprfurc of Oswald’s bearing the address 544 CaJSp^Slq^ went to 
the Newnan Building to find out if the Dallas suspect ‘'had occupiSth^ffice 
spac/” They learned that “Cuban revolutionaries” had been tenants umB 
recOTtly, They talked to an exile accountant who revealed* that “those 
Cubans were members of organizations known as 'Crusade to Free Cuba 
Co nmittee’ and 'Cuban Revolutionary Council.' ” The accountant said 
ihal one Sergio Areacha Smith was authorized to sign checks for both 
organizations, but he had moved to Texas. Guy Banisteris office, wh^ 
pro-l^siro “Hands Off Cuba!” handbills of the type distributed byp^^vaid 
w^ere ^red, was dosed. 

The afeejus reported that they had been unable to finjMl^y trace of the 
Fair Play mittee.^^ 


In Dallas Deputy Sheriff Buddy Walthers typed up a “Supplementary 
Investigative Report” in which he advised the Secret Service that “for the 
past few weeks at a house at 3128 Harlcndale some Cubans had been having 
meetings on the weekends and were possably [sic] connected with the 
‘Freedom for Cuba Pany' of which Oswald was a member.*' Walthers* 
informant subsequently told him that "Osw^ald had been to this house 
before” and that the Cubans had suddenly moved out 


Jack Marlin’s head w'as still throbbing when he called Herman ICohlman t 
a rrinfart in the New Qrlrans rli'iirii;! r mori]ey's..q f ficd and said he had^ 
-Ttffor ^Lon linking Guv Bani s ter and n»viH tn ^l1f* 

-^MaftirT^eculaied that Oswald had been in Ferric's Civil Air Patrol tiquad- 
ron and had been taught to shoot with a telescopic sight by the pilot. Feme’s 
role in the conspiracy, Martin thought, was to fly escaping participants 
across ihe Texas border into Matamoros, Mexico. 

Kohlman took the allegations seriously. DA investigators hit all of Fer- 
rie’s known haunts to bring him in for questioning. But no one knew where 
he was. 


_ by a oav phone in the Winterlanri Skatin g- 

R ink in H mas ton Th? pr»pH**?^r, Chuck Rolland, thought it all a bii odd. 
Ferric had called from New' Orleans the p^e^'ious day, saying he wanted to 
tee skate and asking w'hat hours the rink was open. But after driving all that 
way, he wasn't skating. 
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At 5 :50 PM., after siandinfi by the phone fO '~ rt^Hvrd 'Q 

a caJL 1 ticiL he icft^ 

In Miami the Student Revoluti«nar>’ Directorate put out an extra edition 
of its publication Trmchera reporting that Oswald had been in Miami 
during the Missile Crisis and again in March 1963. On the first occasion 
Oswald handed out literature paid For with a Fair Play for Cuba Comminee 
check at an anti-Castro rally in Bayfroni Park and thus "Instigated a riot.” 
Tnnchem claimed that Oswald had come to Florida to try to infiltrate exile 
groups. 

At 11: 20 A,M, on Sunday Jack Ruby shouldered his way through a line 
of reporters in the basement of the Dallas jail and fatally shot Oswald as 
he was being led to an armored car for transfer. 

That afternoon Seymour £11 Ison, a law partner of Melvin Belli in San 
Francisco, received a phone call from Las Vegas. Ellison, who had done 
legal work for Moe Dalitz of the Desert Inn, knew that the caller was 
connected with casino proprietors w'ho had been ousted from Cuba. ”Sy,” 
the Las Vegas man said, "one of our guys just bumped off that son ofa bitch 
that gunned down the President." He wanted Belli* who was in Riverside 
defending an associate of mobster Mickey Crihen in a murder trial, to take 
on the defense of Jack Ruby. It to be understood that the client of 
record would be Jack’s brother* Earl Ruby, Ellison called Belli, who was 
excited about taking the important case. The Las Vegas group sent a 
S 25,000 retainer, but the promised big money down the line never matcrial- 
ized. Belli not only lost the Ruby trial but lost a considerable amount of his 
own money in expenses,^* 

On Monday Guy Banister received a telephone call from Ernest C, Wall, 

Jr.p of the FBI* which had just been ordered to take over the assassination 
investigation by President Johnson. No Introduction w-as needed. The Span- 
ish-speaking Wall had long been a bureau liaison with anti-Casiro groups, 
Including the Friends of Democratic Cuba created by Banister and Arcacha 
Cmi|h Hie /-^ii tipp^in^ntiy prnmp»i*H by the fact that Sccrct Service _ 

agents had rome np wt ib ArcachaVnam 7 ml 7 m TT nrfl Sn^nliTfee ^ 

tulldmg 

JVaO was simply going through Jhe motions, if his report i s any criterion. J l 
Consistmg“ot on e nam vraph. it said Banister '’advised that SERGO [sic] 
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head of that organization . . * some time ago, bad toid him on one occasion 
that he* SMITH* had an office in the building legated at 544 Camp Street. 
Mn BANISTER slated that he had seen a young Cuban man with SMITH 
on a number of occasions in the vicinity of 544 Camp Street, but could not 
recall the name of this young man.”” End of report. Thus was the lid put 
on the mystery of 544 Camp Street. 

Upon returning to New^ Orleans from his Houston trip. Ferric surren- 
dered to the da's office* He insisted that the trip had been recreational, 
made on the "spur of the mennent” in celebration of Carlos Marcello’s court 
victory. Feme claimed that on Saturday he and his companions had ice 
skated in Houst on and on Sunday had gone goose hunting near Galveston. 

* ^itive 

questioned by Ernest WaU, the same FBI agent w'ho had phoned Guy 
Banister earlter, and was released. The FBI report noted that Ferric 
admitted being '"publicly and privately” critical of Kennedy for withly 
ing air cover at the Bay of Pig.s and had used ejipressions Jike 
tb^ac4hot.” The FBI said that he did not m^an the thrj 


In Chicago an FBI bu^ 
and one of his lieutenants, 
"anarchist" and a "Marxist 
was a marksman who knew' 


onversation between Sam Giancana 
«Sutenajil remarked that Oswald wa.s an 
^mmunist.” Giancana coolly repiled, "He 
uo shoot 



Nowj for once in the whole sorry intelligence swamp mess in which Lee 
Harvey Osw'ald floated, things began to go dick click. It was possible to see 
the sudden clockwork as cogs in the wheel of disinformation about Oswald 
calculated to direct angry suspicion about the president's death tow^ard the 
left, in general* and Cuba, in particular. Oswald's watch-me activities in 
New Orleans and Mexico City^ — and the mysterious visitors of Mrs. Odio 
-had^ 

FuesdA 

; litera- 
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the exchange of Cuban pesos for American dollars/' 

Pressed lo divulge his source, Martino said that the Cuban was en route 
from California to join the counterrevolution and could not be contacted. 
Martino never did produce the Cuban.*’ 

Thatjam£,dJ^^ PouTpa i io Beach SUrhSefithii^I au r tbUfe cHo^I-c^i^ 
Stj^rgrTthc news that Oswald had been in telephone contact with Cuban' 
"mtclhgencc and “had conn^tions with the Cuban government in Mexico 
and New Orleans, Louisiana/* The article was by-lined by James C, Bu- 
chanan, whose brother Jerry belonged to Sturgis's International Anii-Com- 
munisi Brigade, 

\genl O’Connor miked to St iirp-f ,1^111 cnnrndird hrTimTrriTirlr "oftlianci 
corim ^ts’^ t o Duehmtan but s i y lgaTfie^’guesses, speculation and rumor.” 
in Dallas the Secret Service predictably intercepted a letter addressed 
to Oswald that had been mailed from Havana. Dated November to and 
signed by * 'Pedro Charles/’ the letter implied, as the Secret Service put it, 
that “Oswald had been paid by Charles to carry out an unidentified mis- 
sion which involved accurate shooting/* In Washington the Justice De- 
partment received a similar letter addressed to Robert iCennedy and 
signed by '* Mario del Rosario Molina/’ who claimed Osw^ald “assas- 
sinated President Kennedy at the direction of Pedro Charles, a Cuban 
agent who has traveled m the United States under various aliases,** and 
that Oswald “met with Charles in Miami several months ago and was 
paid 57,000 by Charles/’ Both letters were postmarked in Havana the day 

afteijh£_assassiimik«i 

aboratory examination determined that the two letters were writtenl 
the same typewriter. They were dismissed as a crude attempt by persons^ 
unknown in Cuba to blame Castro.’* 


t n Wasia/ i giou J. Edgar Hoover and Nicholas Katienbach, w'ho wa,s 
minding the Justice Department store in the absence of Bobby Kennedy, 
were greatly concerned about the ripple effect the rumors of Oswald's 
foreign ties were generating. Hoover was desperate to avoid suspicion that 
the FBI had failed in its duty, Katzenbach and other senior Bovermpeni- 
--e^al s were fearful that impheations of a forcign-di reeled conspiracy 
rfughc prdvolrri?f&["i^^ tensions. \ht previous day he had memoed Bill 
Moyers, a specimaS Sis t atH to drET^cw Presidei^ 


The public must be satisfied that Oswald was the assassin; that he did net \ - J~^ 
have confederates who are still at large, , . . Speculation about Oswald’s / 
motivation ought to be cut off, and we should have some basis for rebutit^ 




impcraiive to convince tbc^OTKi quickly that Oswald had acted alone. 

Kaize nbach told the FBI chi ef that ihr r^pfirt T TtT had nrde f» d him to fQ 

“pfrepanT should * ‘set tle the dost, insofar as Oswald and orA 

c oncerned. . • 

It was a hot lead in the estimation of Maurice G, Martineau, acting 
special agent in charge of the Secret Service office in Chicago. A reliable 
informant, Thomas Mosley, had jmt told one of his agents that the day 
before the assassination, a Cuban exile with w^hom he had been nefottating 
the sale of machine guns; U^asted his group now had “‘plenty of moncy “" and 
would make the buy “as soon as we take care of Kennedy.” The exile, 

Homer Echevama, had been outspokenly critical of the President. 

In an urgent communication to headquarters, Manincau advised that he 
was undertaking a top-priority investigation. In subsequent meetings sur- 
veilled by the Secret Service, Mosley found out that Echeverrfa was affil- 
iated with the 30th of November Movement and that an associate named 
Juan Francisco Bianco Fernandez was military director of the DRE. From 
what Echeverria and Blanco disclosed, the arms deal was being financed by 
Paulino Sierra's provisional government with money obtained at least in 
part from "hoodlum elements,” who were “not restricted to Chicago.” 

(Sierra's operation cashed in its chips shortly after the assassination. It was 
not to be heard of again.) 

It was a signihean! development, and Marti neau was prepared to place 
an undercover agent inside the Echevarria group. It is possible that an 
expanding investigation might have uncovered the Sierra cabal's link to the 
Lake Fontehartrain camp and the Malta and the Castro assassination plots. 



repon now nearly ready for the White House will indicate 
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Harvey Qswald-'WaTlliir Jonc and unaided assassin of Pr^iHel 
^Kenrjedy, Government sources said today/* The story* carried m newspa 
^pcrs throughout the nation, was leaked lo the UPI on orders of J. Edgae. 


i'nt'--.. 
tar- — 


On December 9, barely three weeks after the assassiiiatiorit Hoover 
hajided President Johnson the FBI summary report concluding that both 
Oswald and Ruby acted alone. Although the report was supposedly confi- 
dential, more details were leaked. 

On December 16 the Warren Commission* conceived by LBJ as a 
means of substantiating the FBI tindlngs* sat down for its second execu- 
tive session. As the members bantered about such items a.s where their 
wives should park to pick them up, Congressman Gerald Ford dropped a 
little bomb. A wire service bureau chief he knew had called. “Jerry* I'm 
surprised that we got, and the other press services got, stories out the very 
same day/* Ford knew what he was fishing for. “The minute he sard 
that,** the congressman said, “it led me to the belief that he was inferring 
that there had been a deliberate teak from some agency of the Federal 
Government, and now' they wanted us to confirm by Commission action 
what had been leaked previously/* 

The commission realized it had been stuck with the FBI’s conclusion. “I 
Just doift find anything in that [FBI] report that has not been leaked to the 
press/' Earl Warren complained. 

“Anyone can look at it,*’ General Counsel J. Lee Rankin chipped in* “and 
see that it just doesn’t seem like they’re looking for things that this Commis- 
sion has to look for In order to get the answers that it wants and it's entitled 

10." ^ ^ 

nSToullcH pufietTimF^ively on his pipe, to 

himself. He proposed that all material on Oswald in ihe Soviet Union! 
forwarded to the CIA for evaluation, prompting a rejoinder from Senator 
Richard Russell: “I think you have more faith in them than 1 have, I think 
y’ll doctor anything they hand to us.**^' 


On December 19* dual pairs of FBI agents took turns double-teaming a 
bank robbery suspect named I^^ichard Case Nagell in the £1 Paso* Texas, 
hoosegow^ A lanky man with a vertical scar on his forehead, Nagell was 
supremely uncooperative, so much so that the FBI report of the extended 
grilling session consisted of but one sentence: “For the record he would like 
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to say that his association with OSWALD (meaning LEE HARVEY OS- 
WALD) was purely social and that he had met him in Mexico City and in 
Texas/*** 

As a bank robber Nagell could liave been out of Ripley*s Believe ft Or Not. 

On September 20 he had walked into the State National Bank in El Paso, 
pulled out a .45 automatic, and fired two shots into the crhng. He never 
asked for a dime. He walked outside, sat down on the curb, and waited to 
be arrested. He did it, he would lat er s a v^ir “the . sole niir p o seo f^ hav i n e- 

myself arrcstol ana uetained by federal authori i^?«i/* He wanti^j^t^-^Hn-thr 

rf>Tpfnrti nr nrmn »« Tliisown pro frrlinn — he sftM 4 Tr-hftd Mumbled 

^ wt o ' 


■ ^a duiiifSUt ' -fdiinulal eJ and domesti 
uina tc John ICuiiiC Tt)'. ^ 

All 6f this cbiiTd have been written off as a bit whacko were it not for 

Nagell’s exemplary record — with the military and with the CIA. During the 
Korean War he had won a battlefield commission, then graduated from the 
army intelligence school at Fort Holabird, Maryland, at the top of his class. 
U pon leaving the Army, he was recruited by the CIA, which dispatched 
Hum to Mexico City during the Miss ile Crisis and the reafter assigned him 
to keep tabs on the more fanatical Cuban exiles there, 

^^^--“" Dunng his assigiiinem iii Me xico Nagell encountered Oswald, whom he 
knew only as Aleksei Hidcll. bJagcIl claimed Oswald was being use d by an 
^aiuT c^tro cabal befTTo n assassinating Kennedy, a gro up who wanted the_ 

hranHfvi Custro agcnt SO the United states might invade Cuba. 

— In ear|y 5 ^ptember Oswald, unaware that he w ^as being set up, boasted 
to Nagell, “Wc will kil l him before themonth is o ut . ’ iNa g eil friintirnlly^ 
warned his CIA casT^ccr, whom he identified as nni» RnK/^rt r intham. 
--- — ^hout theXs sassinatio n plo* told him to “lake care of” 

Oswald as^ means of “stoppin g the clock^^^^KuT 
hims elf to murder . Instead, on September 13, he sent off a registered letter 
loX Edgar Hoover giving the FBI the details of the plot to kill Kennedy. 
A week later he strode purposefully into the El Paso bank. It was the first 
bank handy on his way out of Mexico. 

When he heard that Kennedy had inderHJy^g ^hot^ Nagell 
jailer a notc_.asldnf-to-sccThe'^ Service on an urgent matter. An FBI 
h^cd up. Nagell, angered that the bureau had failed to heed his 
^'warning, refused to talk to him. He continued to stonewall the FBI. At his 
trial he would say only that the bizarre robbery attempt had provided a 
“temporary solution** to an “unbearable problem.’**’ 

The judge meted out the maximum sentence of ten years. ' 



wrapped up the investigation with unseem fv haste. An FBI assis tant direct 
T6r told the committee that conspiracy was an "anciliary matter. 


‘Wc were 

In the position of standing on th^omer iVllfl uur pocket open, waiting for 


someone to drop information into he said. 

The committee also foend that after the Warren Report had been issued, 
the FBI steadfastly refused to explore fresh leads pointing to a conspiracy. 
It specifically noted that in 1967 the bureau had balked when given informa- 
tion by Earl Warren “regarding organised cri me figure John RosellTs claim 
of personal knowledge relathi£jJiL£iih^iMJEau^c^^ and 

“took repeated action Itrfiiscredit the source^ instead of inv^tigaring ad- 
vice that “New Orleans Mafia leader Carlos Marcello had allegedly 
a threat against the life of President Kennedy. 

The committee similarly rebuked the CIA for passivity, echoing 1976 
criticism by the Senate Intelligence Committee, The Senate report sting; 
ingly observed: 
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rap for a war hero and first offender who didn't even try to take any money. 
Five year^ later an appellate court overturned NagelPs conviction on the 
grounds that there w'as no evidence of intent to rob. 

The man who had shot a bank walked out of Leavenworth Penitentiary, 
carrying with him whatever secrets he knew' about the assassination of John 
F. Kennedy. 

On May 13 OA Counterintelligence Chief James AngJeton called FBI 
Domestic Intelligence Chief William C. Sullivan to suggest that the FBI, 
like the CIA, carefully rehearse the testimony of its top ofhciaJs before the 
Warren Commission, Anglcion said that “it would be well for both McCone 
and Hoover to be aware that the Commission might ask the same questions, 
wondering whether they would get different replies from the heads of the 
two agencies." Angleton gave Sullivan examples of what he believed 
McCone would be asked and the “rep lies that will be given”: 

Q, Was Oswald ever an agent of the CIA? 

A. No, 

Q. Does the CIA have any evidence showing that a conspiracy 
existed to assassinate President Kennedy? 

A. No.** 

In 1979 the House Select Committee nn Assassin at inns concluded that 
prohnhiv h^d been a ennspirarv and th:«t F BI and CIA were 
derelict i n not pni^uinTT it Hoover, tin; c n mmi»i'L £. h jiio^ had bad : 
personal predisposition that Oswald had been a lone assassin” and had 



Even if CIA investigators did not know that the CIA was plottJng'Ttr-kiii^ 
Castro, they certainly did know that the Agency had been operating a massive 
covert operation against Cuba since i960. The conspiratoiiai atmosphere of 
violence, which developed over the course of three years of CIA and exile group 
operations, should have led CIA investigators to ask whether Lee Harvey 
Oswald and Jack Ruby, who were known to have at least touched the fringes 
of the Cuban community, were influenced by that atmosphere. Similarly, argu- 
ments that the CIA domestic jurisdiction was limited belie the fcict. Cl>^^ 
^ban operations had created an enormous domestic apparatus, whjphrtllc 
AigeQcy used both to gather intelligence domestically and to ryjrtJpcrations 


The Warren Commission, hamstrung by its dependency on the FBI and 
the evasiveness of the CIA, went about its business as best it could. Staffers 
assigned to probe Oswald’s background could find no plausible motive for 
him to have shot Kennedy. Leads suggesting that he had Cuban backing 
were washing out; one, in which a Nicaraguan falsely claimed to have 
witnessed Oswald's being handed a thick wad of bills in the Cuban Embassy 
in Mexico City, was suspected as the handiwork of General Somoza. 

Two staff attorneys, W. David Slauscn and William Coleman, began 
thinking along opposite lines. In an internal memo they wrote: 

The evidence here could lead to an anti-Castro involvement in the assassina- 
tion on some sort of basis as this: Oswald could have become known to the 
Cubans as being strongly pro-Castro. He made no secret of his sympathies, so 
the anti-Castro Cubans must have realized that law enforcement authorities 
were also aw'are of Oswald’s feelings and that, therefore, if he got into trouble. 

the public would also learn of them It is possible that some sort of deception 

was used to encourage Oswald to kill the President. . . . The motive of this 
would, of course, be the expectation that after the President was killed, Oswald 
would be caught or at least his identity ascenained, the law enforcement 
authorities and the public would blame the assassination on the Castro govern- 
ment and a call for its forceful overthrow would be irresistible. 

Slau.sen and Coleman pressed for an investigation of this hypothesi s. The 
most logical place to start u-n^ld have been wi th Guy Baj iisiir whn wiy 
~^cggn ^ capable engint»e nng such a scenario. But Banister was permi^> 
nentlv unavailable, having been found dead in bed of an apparent heart 


effects at the 544 Camp Street building, his widow, Mary Banister, report- 
edly found the large stack of Oswald’s Fair Play for Cuba literature. No 
investigation was ever conducted along the lines Slausen and Coleman 
urged. 


attack wit h mnnngr«mtn/«H side. When gathenng up his 
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The CIA’s Maurice Bishop bad a ddieare assii^ment for Carlos Vedana, 
He wanted Veciana to offer his cousm, a member of the Cuban imdligencc 
service in Mexico Cityt a large sum of money to defect and say that it was 
he and his wife w'ho had md with Oswald in the Mexican capital, Veciana 
agreed but had di^culty making comact,^^ 

«i 

By Augu st the Warren Comm ission, ( und^ nre^ure from Lb 7 ^ 
gbofr^uTin time for the Nove mpcrigoT^tecttoiH had concluded its ddiber- 
atiouTaild WS& in Hie process of preparing its final reporl. Major questions 
remained mvanswered. One concerned the report of Sylvia Odio that in 
September three men claiming association with JURE had solicited her 
help, and that one had called back touting Oswald as a potential assassin 
of Castro or, in the alternative; Kennedy. Odio remained firm in her ac- 
count, and she had cheeked out as a solid witness. 

On August 23 Chief Counsel J, Lee Rankin wrote to J. Edgar Hoover 
requesting that an attempt be made to identify the three men. *Tt is a matter 
of some importance to the Commission,” Rankin said, ”lhat Mrs. Odio’s 
allegation either be proved or disproved.” 

Rankin, a man not partial to hyperbole, was not understating the prob- 
lem, Unless something popped up to explain Mrs, Odio's story, her strange 
visit was pn'fTia^cie evidence of a conspiracy to set up Os W aid. 

The answer came out of the blue, as if in answer to a prayer. In vetting 
its files, the Dallas FBI reported that the previous October an agent had 
questioned Loran Hall and a William Seymour after the pair was stopped 
by police hauling a load of supplies and medicine to the Interpen encamp- 
ment in the Florida Keys. At the time a notation was made: “Active in the 
antt-Castro movement . . . Committee to Free Cuba." (Although the bureau 
may not have made the correlation, the Committee to Free Cuba was 
headed by ELadio del Valle, ihe onetime smuggling panner of Santos Traffi- 
cante and the man who hired David Fcnie to drop fire bombs over Cuba. 
Loran Hall has said that he was present when Sam Giancana offered Eddie 
Bayo 530,000 to kill Castro in February 1963 and that TrafTicantc staked 
Bayo to expense money.) 

When finally located in California on September j6, Hall volunteered fhai 
the previous September "he was in Dallas, soliciting aid in connection with 
anti-Castro activities. He said he had visited Mrs, Odio." Hall named 
Lawrence Howard, a Mexican- American Emerpen instructor, and Bill Sey- 
mour. who “generally resembled” Oswald, as his companions.*^ 

The Warren Commission, confronted with a press deadline, took refuge 
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in geography. Comforted by the convenient Hall explanation^ it wrote off 
the Odio mcideni by noting that Oswald had begun his journey to Mexico 
and probably did noi have time to detour to Dallas. 

How'ard and Seymour subsequently denied to the FBI that they had been 
at Odio’s, whereupon Hal! recanted his story on the basis that he had 
confused dates and places. 

The Odio file remained dosed. Still open w^as the question of wlio had 
impersonated Oswald, setting him up as a potential assassin of Castro and 
Kennedy* 


The Warren Report was unveiled to a salute of twenty-one publicity guns. 
Gerald Ford became its star salesman* His **inside account" was Life\ 
October 2 cover story on how^ the commission 'pieced together the evi- 
dence*' and "nailed rumors of a conspiracy." 


Tony Veciana was having no luck in reaching his cousin in Cuban intelli- 
gence in Mexico City. He finally asked Maurice Bishop if the money offer 
still stood. "Bishop said there was no need to talk about that plan any 
longer/* Veciana recalled**^ He said Bishop told him to "forgd the whole 
thing and not to comment or ask any questions about Lee Harvey Oswald." 


In iqjgJJwrf tSi^A ssaSsinations ^nilli^ 

me thFiSaSTburied over ten years before by the Warren CoriVmis- 
^n, condud^j^the Prandent's murder WHS pmhnhly rh'* prodt^et^opL. 

- ^nspiritc y ""TrtffTm>^ 1 imH iiiu i^w , , , 

anti.*nflstrn rithan^ X 

But the committee said loo many years had passed to be^^ufeT 


0 
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CommUsion theory of Dallas has 

lively overturned as it can be m public debatv. T^c waioril. 
of the American people have long believed o" 
popular fttuttiSr^at the Warren ^tiMtssion Report^ 
whitewash, a'ose as^iation with the issues o^v 
this cOTvTction. But we do not know wrth the same^cenaintx 
that this or that Oil baron or defense contractor or Cuban sii- 
Dcrpatriot or CIA clique or crime syndicate grouping or soma 
c^bination of such ty p es ac lu all y -cail^ the first mcctmrf 
moved on lnj*-m ^irowed its nlaSt, fueled its resolvif 
- j“*';Ti:Tr"Cr«e%v .»rKrtssnfir IhmiipTi fhe cover 


^ (Ihou^t IhrqugTi tlK ( 
lievcd its purjwsc. 


: things 


STslcfl, and nnaiiv acmevcu us o»v 

wc all want to find out. But now we can only press our be- 
liefs and call for the opening of a campaign within the legal 
and legislative systems to determine what actually took place. 


4. THE SHOOTINGS OF KING, 

ROBERT KENNEDY, AND WALLACE 

Wc have concentrated on the assassination of John Ken- 
nedy. But wc believe it will ultimately prove to be of a piece 
with the other assau lts on pre sidentiaJ figures of the past dcc- 
«de T hrlFK. KfTJr^ tnPT cases ^pearlop 

-Tpere IS evidence of coT ]fP^«^^Y of » 




^gttem fniir act^ of political aSSasSUta! 

four assassinations served th e pamc cau^ 

ClgadcsXiiXiSilL each with its k 3LPC ba lKm'ad dissociateq rao5 
cal .fiuning in demented anlmiaR, siaDdng Ills prey as though 
in the pages of a cheap spy thriller, each assassin with his di« 
ary revealing the essential Dostoevskian model, and so far, 
each with his sUence — Oswald’s enforced by death; Ray’s, 
Sirhan’s, and Bremer’s by prison. 

Is there a connection between these crimes? In any simpT^i 
murder context such similarities in the method of aitacii 
alone would kindle suspicion that the architect of Dallas jii^ 
also the architect of Memphis, Los Angeles, and Laurel. The 
sensitivity of the issues requires that we double-flag this as 
speculation. But thfi_ Jssues are a lso momentnm, ypd one 
jgf pcdR tn feelTree top^t nut tE rT nhvious namely, that 
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e stic rforccs ' Ol rep rc«ia» - f j 

si iirof Dallas, jim as they nros perert npaln m ^ 
th <i murders of ^ Hinr K r nnrlv tn 1^77 with 
~ wounding or WaU^c . Among the results of these acts of vicA^ 
t lence have been the violation of the civil liberties of hundreds^ 
Jof thousands of civil rights activists and dissenters against the I 
/ Vietnam War, t he e scalation o f U.S. involvement in Ip- f 
' dochma throu gh a massiv e c ^en air war , the ‘‘Phoenix”*^ 
assassjn.it ioiT program, as well as criminal interventions in th 
other sewer^pn st algT-ffmr ' p^^n^ic a^ 


Ito Chile iD--LSD^ 


pnlittfjl and phY SicaTot 

^ Thf» viPxi nKM to exnose one of Jthe^ 

onspiracies U **r‘^Ti thrill P*l abandon thisj 


othesis as coming evidence may dictate and certainly 

as dogma. But on the face of thc^J aag efTacto 
as they af ^currit l U l y diu i ii P h i Uliii the. liukCTr o^spiraci' hy-1 
pothesis illuminates better than rival theories the primary \ 
obscrs'able features of the siliu^on that presidential assassi- 
nations and the elimination of 'black li^rp; hivr hmupht t 
about. 1 J 


/i 


Port II: Political Strategy 

Here wc state as clearly as wc can our reasons for propos- 
ing the question. “Who killed JFK?” as a slogan for a new 
citizens' movement to reclaim the spirit of revolutionary 
America. 

1. The issue of presidential assassination conspiracy tran- 
scends normal politics for the simple reason that conspiracy 
to assassinate a head of state calls into question the very 
medium of normal political transactions, p jjy ggniilly-in th^ 
Infproct nf fiu_hiit fl ff... th?^ .int.n— finnUy 

to the bottom of the assassination fnv<iU*-rir<. finally uncnverjl 


j the- identities and real ou r pnsf^ i«rtirt 

"Vnginecre f^ a plot to kilt 

Many of us have theories about how it is going to turn out. 
who is going to' be finally revealed as the true killer, and 
indeed wc will continue to differ as to the probable final 
truth. Bui wc ail have an interest in discovering what that 
certain truth is. Lyndon B. Johnson, for instance broadly 
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hinted that the assassinatioii plot of 
of Castro partisans. Now comes the 
yict "defectOT” Nnsenko tikl not tell all. and 

ualion that Oswald was actually a pawn of the kO^ If thi 
is so, let the evidence reveal it. And jte other «»V -™“nd 

well. Tie princinkd conservative wtll equally want J^now 

the truth if, as A J3 believes, the Dallas killing is traced to the 

^eriean paramilitary reaclicmarie.. 

dUlicxih the ' truth” might u 1 . mate ly prove 

be knowns Jci eve^'onc see. That is tht only way we cwi be s 

country true to our best heritage again. 

We meaii to be as elementary as possible in identify mg 
three niaia ideological traditions in American iwhtics. By 
Identifying them in terms of current major political party 
aTOupinEs! but reduced to the statua of comraon-noun terms, 
we mean to emphasize our belief that the American politico. 

tradition itself is at stake. ^ ^ . 

Pv <ferRo;MYic>' "wc mean to invoke the Amencon faitti in 
popular self-government. By repuhtican, the faith in a society 
based on law. By independent, the faith in the individual. 

The AfB proposes precisely nol to break any new' ground 
with these conceptions. We state them as simply and as famii^ 
jarly as possible, as our honest judgment of what the living 
political values of otir tradition are. We do this, plainlyt in 
order to iDaugumie an appeal for a movement beyond the 
customary poliiica! dcGnitions. 

W^are.sayiag that. eygtyfiJic who has an interest in restor- 
ing the framework of public trust and tej^jertjj3g^Jhe.-ful3^ 
spirit of the JCiia^tituMop^aj^CDe 
shoul d jojn j.QacIher in .e^^sin£.th c jmmh 

1. The discoveries set in motion around Watergate and the 
great aJftershOcks of Chile and Cointdpro have crystallized 
public awareness Of the realities of power polities in the 
United States. We are at one of those moments when a provi- 
dentkl convergence of events opens a window and shows us 

rihe irea difci^JiiyQlyed ia thfl^amtBSlc for ft . . 

^ssible todav for masses of Americans to tinderstm xdT^ 
ftTiTTofica ^pr a new framework of pnliiicraj thought whl^^ |Cp 
thes e murders in an ov erall pe rspective o n, 

t) 


I AiTTcncan'^ftOiiS^ during the Cold War. Who killed 
\njghl lb he^a leading slogan oF the whole Bicentennial 
period. The struggle to get the full answer to that question is 
AlB's proposal for the best way to celebrate the anniversary 
of (he Revoindon. 


A ssa.idtialf Oft InformitTloTr Bt^reati Position Poprr 


im 


3. In terms of practical steps, how does AfB propose to 
pursue its goal of politicizing the Issue of the domestic assas- 
sinations'/ 

First, we think it is alTieiiidv ag impm-lanf chnij^e fn r 
to recoirnizc eitplldtiv thcjvr9h l< ?i n 


a 


iecond, we“Rcl le ve that a general discussion of the question 
of political organization around the conspiracy themes must 
continue. We have long fdt such organization necessary, but 
we have had misgivings about the traditlcmal organizing 
forms. AIB believes in the need for a strong independent 
movetnent. sd apart from the whims and aspirations of any 
one individual, which can espress itsdf through political ac- 
tion in all layers of society, AlB believes it is now necessary 
and possible to increase the energy flovvinc around this ques- 
tion and bring together a base of activists whose work will 
put "Who killed JFK7"’ on the national agenda.^ 

Wc do not discount the kind of basic lobbying effort in 
Washington aiming to spread awareness among inftueiit'aJ 
people that the case of JFK-Dallas is not dosed. Con- 
gressional and other institutional support can indeed be im- 
portant and should be sought. 

AtJ he.j mtte time, we do not and will not hdievg in the_ 
powerof '"the system" to motivate its own chanEBL^. While we 
C^Stantiy in ~"thA Tnfi7ii>ng^ M ' 

wbcse ^public commission is ptadselv Lo receive-sueb- appeal s 


snerousl v. we wIlLnever fasten onr hopes on such offices , 
^hlv f o r, the tniih-udirE et the trut h 

This means to us that a primary task is the cncouragemeni of 
local educational aedvitie^. AIB has been active in high 
schools and universities in supporting experimental study 
groups and college-accredited courses. We wLU be inerearingly 
interested in the development of high school and college cur- 
ricuJa around the issues of the politics of conspiracy. As we 
have gained experience on this, wc have sought to share it 
with others around the country.* 

In particular, AIB will continue to bold training programs 
for people interested in acting as an educational cadre. We 
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have found such proOTsms to be instrumenral in moving the 
qu^tion of or^^aiiizafional scnon to a higher stage. 

In the same refardt we wlU continvie with a nationwide 
tour delivering our audiovisual presents lions on I he JfK 
assassin at ion and our expanded prograju of workshops and 
semiiuns on other assassinations in the politics of conspiracj’ 
on university campuses and to interested commoniti^ groups, 

AIB has encouraged dixeussioo of some national activity 
that could impart a focused feurst to national consciousness 
on these questions. As this book goes to press, the Novcml^r 
22 coalition has formed to do precisely that Through an in- 
tensilied series of actions — teach-ins, media ooslaught, ral- 
lies— we hope to direct Congressional aUentioD to the urgent 
need for invest iga lions and io pramotc tiic development of 
concrete organizatlonaj rdationsMps within the community of 
concerned citizens. 

We believe the above program offers waj-s for Individuals 
and groups to continue transforming their interest into activ- 
ity. with a sense of pariicipaiion in some larger movement — 
sense that we find has been wdeomed generally. 
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Bab Hatt 

But The commrs^^itin go* fancied tip in tfw sensj^rvc probiem 
of whether to risk the wrath of J. Edgar Hoover by conducJ* 
tog an independent probe of Oswald's connections tn the 
FBL In the end, they relied on Hoover — he denied that 
Oswald had ever been more than a target of FBI sUrvtii^ 
lance — and the questions of Oswald and the FBI, and the 
FBI and the Kennedy assassinalion were left largely uncx* 
plorcd. 

The questions ringer. What role did the FBI play in the kib- 
ing of Kennedy? Did they manipulate CKwald? Bid they 
cover up and obscure The trnrh? And what role did the GlA 
play? Oswald as spy would ejtplain the trip to the Soviet 
Union and the State Depajtmcnt permissiveness about his re- 
turn, In New Orleans, Oswald moved in a world of righi- 
wingein and Cuban exiles that had been tied lo the agem^y 
since the Bay of Figs. Or was it like Watergate, with privair 
interests funding intelligence operators and soldtcn of for- 
tune? We are left with questions, yet the questions have 
hovered over the political scene for so long that they have be- 
come answers about the secrecy of our government. 
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t^inplcUoiL The utM ihy a t omienserl version of tiic report appeurec! 

^,1 Uie local press. C:assilny follovved the publication of ihc report 
vvith llie comment that piil>lic apathy liad ■'allowetl the theory of 
open city aucl its attciKlaiU evils to lake hold of us again." 

On Decemlici 5, 1^54, Momson called for "a termiiiation of the 
diatribe of negative smear advocated by certain persons and interests." 

I'wo days latcj he declined to appear on a television program to 

discuss the SCIC report. On Uecember H, however, he "emphatically" i 

tlisagreed "with the critics of our police department of our city who I 

are, with words and statements, trying to make our citl/ens believe I 

1 that wc have a bad city," Councilmaji Cassibrv and Aaron Kohn, ( 

j new managing director of the Metropolitan Crime Commissiorn were [ 

clearly the targets for this remark. The mayor then stated that "we ' 

' have the best police enforcement that we have ever liad in the history 

of New' Orleans." He later argued that the police had complied with j 

or put into effect twenty*two of llie SC! Cl recommendations,’’^^ 

Morrison, however, could not completely ignore the views of his | 

Clitics, lu ,\ugust, he had organized the Police Hurcau of hives- 

tigalion (FBI) lo investigate departmental matters. On AugiLsl 4, he 
appointed attorney Edward K. Pinner, attorney William M. Zii)ilich 
and accountaul Kenneth G, Bhickwell lo his "little FBI." Despite ! 

hopeful promises the plan luickfired. On August 21, police booked 
f Zihilich on a simple tlrnuk charge that led to his dismissaL His conduct 
temporarily ended the w ork of the FBL^* 

In Jamiary, 1955, the mayor revived the plan. On January 4, he 
plFcred the post of police department secretary to Guy Banister, former 
FBI agent in charge of the Cdiicago office. Under the terms of llieir 
agreement Banister, possessoj- of a five-thousand- volume library on 
’ criminology, W'ould become heatl of the FBI and director of police 
' training. Publicly, the mayor later stressed the c|uahficalions of the 
r crime expert and his desire for a thorough investigation of the police 
force. He also had private reasons. After au interview with Banister, 

Morrison told Hem rcpoitcr Bill Heed that the new jnmi "was going 
to l>e all right, he hates that son of a bitch Kohn/’ Unaw'are of the 
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mayor s motives Koberl R. Raiiiold, president of the Metro|X)litau 
Crime (amimission, praised Morrison for the Banister appointment. 
On january 9 the former federal man accepted the position. 

On January 17, 1S)55, judge J. Bernard C'aKke cleared Joseph 
Scheueringof inalfeasaiu^e charges. .After the ac(|uittal Cdiief .\dmini'*- 
Irative OHieer David .McCiuire, at the request of the mayor, reinstated 
Scheuering, who haul l)een reduced to “acting superintendent*’ during 
the SCIC controversy in May, 1954. Scheuering also took action. He 
filed a lawsuit against (Councilman Cassibry for defamation of charac- 
ter and asked $100, ()()() in damages. During his campaign to remove 
the superintendent, Cassibry had repeatedly charged Scheuering with 
“lack of qualifications, incompetence and neglect of duty” becaast> 
he participated in the litigation against the SCIC, a.ssociated with 
known criminals, refused to enforce the law and failed to preserve 
the civil rights of j)risoners. These accusations were the leases ol the 
court action. Despite the lawsuit Cassibiy was firm. On January IS 
he stated that the legal maneuver was an attempt to intimidate him 
and other police critici/ers. The councilman reiterated that Scheueriic., 
was incompetent.^’** 

On January 21, 1955, a Times- Picayune editorial commented that 
with the reinstatement of the police superintendent, “Mayor Morrison 
has made final his di.sagreement with the citizens’ committee ovt i 
Mr. Scheuering.” The superintendent, furthermore, used his suit 
against Cassibry “to give notice to all and sundry that he considcietl 
himself firmly entrenched and they had better keep oil his toe*'.’’ 
The observations seemed accurate. Alter two public hearings on tli< 
c-onipetency of the superintendent, the municipal council endorst'ii 
his conduct and supported the police dejxirtment. On I‘'ebruar\ I 
Scheuering blamed Aaron Kohn for his public difliculties. Councilman 
Cassibry later tried to reopen investigations into the compclencv ul 
the superintendent, but failed. Morrison and Scheuering were in com 
mand.^^ 

In late March the advantage shifted to .Aaron Kohn. On Man li 
24, 1955, the managing director of the crime commission began a 
ten-diiy jail sentence for contempt. He had refused to divulge tin- 
identity of his informers to the grand jury. Following the prison .sen 
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Icnce — the maxinnuu under law — the investigator became a mart\T 
for the cause of law enforcement. Many indignant citizens charged 
that the prison term was the resoilt of political intimidation and 
protested the decision in letters and telephone calls to the crime 
commission, the mayor, and the grand jury. On March 28, the irate 
people formed a citizens’ “s\Tnpathv” committee under the leadership 
of Dr. J. D. Grey, minister of the St. Charles .Avenue Baptist Church, 
and marched on City Mall to demoastrate their support for Kohn. 
The crowd luunbcred two thousand.^ 

The presence of dissatisfied voters on the steps of City Hall must 
have affected the mayor. In early April, 1955, he devised a plan for 
Councilman (ilenii Clasen, an administration stalwart, to introduce 
a motion for the dismissal of tlje police chief. Morrison could then 
publicly defend Scheuering. On .April 8 Clasen initiated the plan. 
He asked Scheuering to resign. The s-uperintendent, however, refused. 
The next day Clasen vowed to ask the council to retire .Sc*heuering. 
He praised the record of the superintendent, but contended the re- 
signation would lift a “cloud of suspicion” from the police department. 
Despite these arguments the council voted to retain .Scheuering. Cla- 
sen. Moore, and Cassibrx' opposed the measure.^ In early May, how- 
ever. the superintendent Ixjcame agreeable. He retired in a shower 
of praise for his administration and his sacrifice. Editorials in the Item 
and in the States predicted that the resignation of the superintendent 
would smooth the controversy in the city. For the sake of public 
opinion Sc^heuering had become expendable. The mayor, moreover, 
had saved face. 

On .May 4, 1955, Provosty Dayries became superintendent of police. 
Five weeks later he promoted Guy Banister to the numl>er two post 
in the department and ordered him to continue the police probe. 
Banister needed no coaxing. When Morrison invited the one-time FBI 
agent to New Orleans, he admitted a wolf to the fold. Banister could 
not accept the thought of corruption in his police department and 
sought to root it out. He established liaison with Aaron Kohn, the 
man whom he supjx)sedly hated, and launched a thorough investigation 
of the police force. .Mi)rrison and Dayries objected to Banister’s efforts, 
and the mayor demanded that he end his meetings with Kohn. In 
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July llie press re^x)ited tKal severiil CCDA ward leaders openly cx- 
pr^jxsed tlieir dislike for Banister, who refused to mix law enfurecuiem 
and politics. 

On Aiigiist 17, 1955, the assistant superintendent suspended Major ^ 
Joseph UePaoli for insubordination, disDljedieiice, ami ncgligcnec in • 
a hrilierv ease. The following day Morrison called a conference with 
1 liivries. Banister, and N IcChiire. After the discussion Dayrlc.s rei nslatcd ' 

DePaoli and claimed that Banister had used ’IncUscretion" in his 
decision. Before the meeting DePaoli had reputedly visited the Mon 
rLson home and convinced the mayor to revoke the suspension." ^ 

This action created a new' furor in the city because on Ma\ 22, 

1955, OavTies had stated that a ranking olficer "can even suspend 
a man on the spot— he has that authority." On August 21, au in-in 
editorial pointed out that in recent weeks several district commanders 
had sLLspendeti snhordiiiales. The Dayries deeisioiy however, reversed 
this policy. All susperj-sions required his approval. The Item furthet 
stated that the superintendent also had to approve all FBI investigii- 
tion.s under the new^ ruling. On AugiLst 22 a Statefi artide called fur 
a chmficiition of Banister's jmwers, lender a previous agreement bv 
Uveen the mayor and Dr. j. D. Grey and Morgan Whitney, presidcnl 
of the Metropolitan Crime Commission, Banister could conduct im rx- 
tigations into misconduct and criminal acts "without limitation/' wa^ 
directly responsible to the mayor, could suspend or discharge an\ 
police officer regardless of rank, anti could expect the support of tljr 
mayor. At the time of the agreement Banister was only police depai l i 
nient secretary. The mayor replied that an “abnormal situation" v\ 
isted under the administration of Scheuering w'hich required special 
powers for Banister. Conditions, however, had returned to "nor uni I 
under Da)Ties, and the special authority for the assistant supeiiji 
tendent was no longer necessary. On ,\ugust 28 Morrison stated th.a 
the superintendent alone had the power to appoint, to discipline, uu. 
to stLSpend. Banister had to take orders from Dayries, On 8eptem|j« i 
2, 1955, the superinlendent asserted that the new policy relieved 
"untenable" situation in the chairt of command. One week alter tLr 
Dayries statement, Joseph Dtd^aoU announced his retirement. He 
the last of the three top police officiids from the Scheueriug dav^ 
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to leave the forte, flis mtirejnetit caused Sui>cnntendejil Diiyries to 
caijcel a scheduled open Jieaiiiig into ehar];es the criine comiuission 
had leveled ajUairisl the traffic supervisor, reputed ‘ liagjiiar»'’ or collec- 
tor for the police tjraft network.'"^ 

Although the dispute over the powers of Banister faded from the 
puljlic eye. the police controversy coDtinued into the following year. 
The t'nnie coinmissioji frequently reported the location of illegal 
establish I nenis to the mayor and to the police deparlmeut, but these 
places remained in operation months later. I'he mayor and Superin- 
tendent Dayries maintained an administrative policy that hampered 
the progress of the PBl probe into misconduct and criminal violatitms 
on the police force. In Januaiy, 1956, Counellman Cassibry made 
an unsuccesshd eflort to transfer control over the police department 
from the mayor to David McfXiire, the chief administrative officer 
of the 

Oil Mardi 20, 1956. Mayor Morrison conceived a new scheme to 
divert the activities tif Ciuy Banister. He appointed Banister to conduct 
a study of Canninnnist subversion in New Orleans in con|anctior] with 
Senator James Eastland’s internal security committee. On March 22 
Morrison and Banister met wdth the senator from Mississippi to disease 
the details of the investigation. A confidential agent for the Metro- 
politan Crime Commission informed Aaron Kohn that the mayor had 
used this ruse to obstruct Banister because the light against communism 
would be popular with the public. Tlie assistant superintendent of 
police joined die Eastland investigation, but he did not permit his 
new task to interfere with the current probe of jmlice graft. 

The need far further study into tlie conduct, administration, and 
practices of the police department was obvious. On May 2. 1956, 
the mayor reinstated Batrolmaii Domiinck bongo although Superin- 
tendent Dawies had dismissed the officer from the force when fellow' 
policeineti discovered him on tlie scene of a handbook operation during 
a raid, Dayrtes and .Aaron Kobti protested the decision, Iml Morrison 
remained firm. Jle said that Longo had a ^'perfect'" record and that 
suhsecpient investigation indicated "that there was grave doubt as to 
his j^ersonal dereliction" of duty. On May 4 the mayor rehised to 
submit an explanation of his action to the council despite tile demands 
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□f Casjiibry. Coundhtien Schir^) and Fitzmorris fiacked M orrison. I kt- 
press, however, later lonnd seveial "‘blemishes'* on I he record of 
Patrohnaii Loii^o. induUini; a censure from A. Atlivir V\’a tiers. I'lu- 
mayor, hirtheimore, had stated publicly that the Imndliook operation 
was dxllicult to detect because lire "liaudlrook panipliemalia dour^ 
stairs was covered by a sack of onitins.^' Tire official police photo^rapli 
of the crime scene which appeared in the item on May iO showeii 
lottery lists and telephones in clear view. The room was on the fjrsi 
Hoor, and no onion "sacks” were in sight. 

After the Longa incident Mayor Morrison sought an early end ii> 
the police impest igation. Oji May L8. 1956, McGuire advised Monism^ 
to "have Ihe police advisory board to atlopt a resolution calling tor 
an early conclusion to tlie [police] invest igation, and have this reso- 
lution pubUci;ted.*’ The mayor should then issue a directive to tlu 
police department through Dayries that fixed ”a deadline of Jiiju 
1, or July 1. for the completion of the investigation/' Dayries hilcr 
supported this plan and added that many civic, business, and touri>t 
organizations, particularly the Young Men*s business Club, wliiel. 
deplored tlie impact of the police situation upon business and tourisu,. 
wanted an end to the probe. The plan worked beautifully. On |unr 
27, 1956, the mayor announced the terniinatiou of the polite proln' 
lie stressed the iinprovement in law enforcement and the dismisHal 
of graftecs. Distrk-t .attorney Leon Hubert stated, "From the stau* 
point of the district attorney's office, no further action is indicated.' ' 
The ne?£t day the couueil voted 4 to 2 to support the mayor, Cyssibi . 
and A. Brown Moore opposed the measure. After the vote Citvsil r . 
asked the mayor if he wa.s prepared to admit that a graft systn 
had existed in the police department. Morrison replied that ‘1 lu.i 
not prepared to admit anything that J do not know of my own }}cr.soit.; 
knowledge.” Banister and Dayries were silent on the questioii i>l .i 
graft .system. The police department, hosvever, annoimced one nl t! 
many reorganizations. On July ) Superinteiulent Dayries toc^k dii ' 
control of the Police Bureau of Investigation and shifted his assist an 
to other duties.**^" 

The executive announcement and council vote did not end l! 
controversy. On June 30, 1956, William J. Gusto, Jr,, presideni ■ 
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the MetropaiitiiJi Crime Com\nmion. rejected and toiidemiied the 
(leeisioii tolmlt the police pml^e and vigorously favored a ContiTinatioo 
of die police tiivestigation under the direction of Guy Banister, The 
inav nr chose no I to answer the declaralioii. A few weeks earlier he 
had privately contonded that "tlie Metropolitan Crime Cotnmission 
is principally today a harassment agency against Morrison/* 

On June fi» J95 (j* George Chaplin, editor of the Itmt, Henri ^VoJ- 
brette. managing editor, ant! Whlliam Heed, reporter, sued Dayries 
iUid Banister under the Lotiisiana Public Records Act to make public 
the reetjrds of the police graft investigation, a file that included two 
hundred cases, ['he previous day Dayries had refused to show the 
files to Reed, The Jawsuil in effect reopened the police investigation. 
On July 12 Banister testified that he had not reconntiendcd the termi- 
nation of the police probe. The suit failed/^ 

Oil July 24, 1956, Aaron Kohn insisted tliat the ranking police ollicers 
who were primarily responsible for tlie grafi system remained on the 
force. Despite pending charges, three of these men received promo- 
tions, The investigator later slated that the ''only reason a widespread 
police graft .sv’stem hasn't been proven is because public ofRciais don't 
want it revealed." The mayor replied: "I suppose well have to put 
up w'ith irresponsible statements from Mr, Kohn foreveT, The state- 
ment, how'cvcr, was liardly irresponsible. On October 17 Judge J. 
Bernard Cocke stated, *The fact that there was a systematic collection 
of graft anti its distribution among police personnel of the Third 
District . ■ , has been proved beyond a reasonable doulit/’ The court 
found Edwin Sbisa, a former police captain, guilty of malfeasance 
because he permitted a system of graft to operate in the district that 
he commanded, 1 1 ere was the solid proof tliat Mayor Morrison claimed 
to have soughtA^^’ 

On Febmar>‘ 5, 1957, the mayor and .Sujierintendent Dayries re- 
ported the el ini i nation of organized graft in New Orleans, Dayries 
added that during his administration the police ended open prostitu- 
tion, iiandbooks. and lottery. l"red Cassibry asserted thal these admis- 
sions vindicated the accusations of Kohn. the SCTC, and the Metro- 
politan Crime Commission against the police department. On Febru- 
ary 13 the crinie commission asked the status of officers who partici- 
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pated in graft. Tho maytjr refused to ‘liash tjver” tlie politT probe. 

On March 1, 1957, during the nigh I, Asiiistajd Supcmiteiident of 
Police Guy Banister becatne irivolvcd in an aUertatiun at tlie Old 
.Absinthe House, a French Quarter bar. itnesses claimed thal ilu- 
police official created a disturbance, assaulted a bartender without 
provocation, cursed liini, drew his service revolver, and asserted that 
he had killed two people and one more made no difieieiit e. Dayric. 
immediately suspended his subordinate. The incident had the over- 
tones of a ‘‘frame.*" For several days the Metropolitan Crime ('otnmis- 
sion worked to clear Bani.ster, but it t^mld nt>t* The charges apiicart-d 
to he true. Aaron Kohti later discussed the matter with Mary Banister, 
wife of the assistant supcnnUmdenl. and she stated that her huslmnd 
had secretly undergone brain surgery in Chicago. The operation hai! 
damaged his mind, she said, and jnade him commil irrational act’* 
occasionally. Public opinion, iiowever, forced the reinstatement ol 
Banister. At the request of the mayor, the polite superinteiidem 
reprimanded Ins assistant and returned him to service on April 1. p~] 
1957. Dayries later stated Umt Banister would have limited duUes. 
^^■hen Banister brazenly protested the restriction of his acti\ ity. the 
superiutendenl dismissed him from the force, effective June L 1957 
'J1ie mayor endorsed the decHsion.^*^ 

After the firing of Banister, the YMBC and the Metropolitan Chime 
Commission demanded the resignation of Dayries, hut Morrison rr 
fused. He had other ideas. With the support of the mayor, die snpcriii' 
tondent of police dismissed ten ranking officers for failure to act agiimsi 
grail. On July 17, 19.57, the mayor made a television address tliut 
explained the entire police situation and once more affirmed hi.s Jaidi 
in the department — “the best law enforcement in histor\7* This pri- 
sentation won wide public support and virtually ended the polict 
investigation. .Although advocates of a more thorough study oi polic 
operations later convinced a grand jury to study the competence nf 
of Su[>erin ten deni Dayries, the examination proved nothing. On kt 
niary 12, 1958, another grand jury indicted several fornier polin 
officers anti gamblers, including Joseph I Jarjy^ Damct";. 

Millon Durel, and members of tbe Mills family, but diere were nn 
convictions. 
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Pi{>vosly Duviies liekl the post of snperinleiideiit until August 3, 
]f)60 One week later Josepli L Giarmsso, a veterati of the foree^ 
became Huperiiitendent oi police, Au exeeHent public relations man 
and adininistmtor, Giarjusso initiated the reforms and improvements 
in local law enforcement that most citizens wanted. With his appoint- 
ment the police uproar truly died,^^* 

The long police controversy severely damaged Mornson's reform 
reputation. On Jnly 20, U)5B, Ralph M. Poiis, a friend of the mayor, 
told Mtjrrison that “1 am aba id that in the process of politics you 
may have lost your soul and your intellectual honesty about some 
things, , . , Chep, on the face of the record, and the facts that are 
known to date, I don’t think you can convince me or anyone else 
that the citizens have gotten a square deaL insofar as a house cleaning 
of the Police Department is coircerncd.” Pons blamed Morrison for 
the confusion in the minds of many people. 

On Jnly 4, 1957, Charles M, Elliott wrote a similar letter to Morrison. 
He recalled that "if my memory is eorreci— Aaron Kohn and Hanister 
both came to New Orleans with yoiu blessing and then w^hen they 
uncovered things in the police dept, which were embarrassing to your 
administration you seemed to want to disassociate yourself from them. 

. , , I think since you have Ijeen Mayor you ha%'e done a very good 
jafj Init the Police situation isn't going to help yon in futvire elec^ 
tions— if things continue like they are going now.” On July 5, 1957, 
Scott Wilson contended that "whatever comes of it [the police situa* 
tion] cannot fail to be damaging to some degree/* Wilson w*as right. 
After the ^mlice scandals the citizens of New Orleans never completely 
trusted the mayor, Ihe Morrison image of reform was never again 
quite the samc.^^^^ 
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anti weakn«issti5i. Tiint? and fiimiliarity had ntit had the opportunity 
to taniish his image, Tfie people saw only the smiling face and vigorous 
eiiLlmsiasm. To the public Moirisoti was l>oth fresh iuifl refreshing. 

JJis presence enlivened a dull primary and provided the citi/.ens of 
New Orleans ^ itli a bright new image of reform*^'' 

The various reform groups of New Orleans rallied behind Chop 
Morrison- Tlie tiewly formed Independent Women's Organiv'-ation .. 
under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur C]. Waters, Mjs. J. W . bcily, and 
IHlda Phelps Hammond long-time reform leaders, found it easy to 
endorse the gtiod^looking antimachine candidate. During his bachelor 
years Morrison, the playboy^ had an attractive reputation in society, 
and the “girls” reinemhcred. Helnrning veterans comprised another 
group that hearlily embraced Aiornsuu. Men who had fought on 
Omalia Beach and at the bulge felt special closeness to one of their 
mimber. On December Kl, 1945, the Morrisoji X'eteraus Urgmii/.ation 
announced its creation and Ix^gan work in llie Morrison headquarters 
cm Carondelet Street in d(uvntown New Orleiins, Sixteen days later, 
on XVednesday, December 2b, B)45, Morrison reported the establish- 
ment of a veteran ward organ i /-at ion with leaders in lifieeii of the 
ses'enteen city wards, llic.se two groups — -w'omeii anti veter ans — gave 
a nexv scope to political opposition in Xew Orleans. Women and 
veterans lived in all parts of the city, not irr lire irptown section alone. 
Tiiey provided the basis for the strong citwide organi/atlon that was 
mandatory for the defeat of the Old lieguUj imLchine.’-^ 

Morrison waged a tireless campaipi. His workday commonly 
stretched to eighteen hours or more. FotkI, sleep, and family became 
secondary- Early in the morning the former soldier visited surprised 
workers at textile plants and streetcar l)anis during the change in 
work shifts- He then moved out to the wliarves, the heart of the New 
Orleans econonyv, where longshoremen loailed and unloaded a multi- 
tude of ships. During the day he attended luncheons and meetings 
with women, veterans, bu.sinessmen, and the press- Somehow betw^een 
nieetings lie managed to confer with leaders of the reform organisation. 

At night there were more public appearances and frequently radio 
speeches. Throughout the hectic day and night Morrison kept smiling, 
talking, and shaking hands. This technique stunned Sew Orleans 
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Muvor Mormon, like his Mibordinult^H. none the less, persisleil in Ins 
attempU to tXcAl with the oppijdtion. In Mmdi, Loni; ally 

William C.\ Fea^el of Shrevepoii, a former I'mled Stutoii senator, 
visitod New Orleans and spoke with the mayor. Shortly id ter their 
mectiim Senator Russell Longinformerl his supporters in New Urlcans. 
ineiucling Charles Zataraiin that he espeeted little fipposition in the 
)iily Danocrulie primary for the Ciiileil Stales Senate. At the sitine 
time Mayor Morrison held a eouterenoc ^eith lilair Laneasler. Jr., 
chairman of the CCDA canens. Finance Commissioner Lionel (i. OIL 
Gorvais F. FavroL Cdifton L. (himis and Mrs. til ad vs Ueily of the 
I WO. During iheir discussion Morrison expressed his desire to trade 
neidralitv or siqrport for Kussdl l^ongfor the restoration of unmicipal 
revemie and full police power to New Orleans. Althougli tfte mayor 
continued lo appoint the superintendent ami the police advisory board, 
one of the 'j^imitive” legislative acts of UhfS had shifted several local 
police functions to the coirnnissioner of public safety and to the stale 
g£)vemment.^ 

On March 14, HJ5(l Long aide A. A. Fairi>anks denied the reports 
of a Long- Morrison tmee in a piihlic statement from Baton Ihaigc. 
When newsmen attempted lo speak with the mayor, they discovered 
that he. his wife, son. :md Ihrec-vear-old daughter Cyriimc Ann. v\ ere 
on an automobile vacation in the W est. Morrison, however, learned 
of the news stories. In a co mini inicat ion from Los Angeles, he siikl 
that the proposed tnicc w'as “pure speculation." “ 

When the mayor returned from his trip in late Marcli, fie changci.1 
his statement. At that time Monison admitted that informal tails 
with representatives of the l^ong administration hatl taken pUicc. llif 
mavor plannetl to exchange noiiopposition lo Russell Long tor revenuf 
increases and home rule. Morrison added that the door to coopentliou 
was si ill open and that many nmnicipal workers who iaced dismissal 
due lo lack of funds favored a truce.' 

The proposetl compromise invoked a strong response from Morrison 
backers. On March 23, lW5a the Independent Wotnen’s Orgarii/,alion 
met at the Jewish Community Cetiler to discuss the truce. Dmim; 
the session SO percent of the 1^\X> members opposed the planned 
peace. Several unnamed CC^DA ward leaders agreed. The veteran 
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;md Iht* Sewt;rage and U atei’ Baanl, these hale t iti/.eiis foveed tin 
mavor to provide adeqnaLc sewerage for their suhtlivisions. ' ^ 11 was 
tnw. of ihc lew coidest-S %vit)’i tlie mayor that Jhahoev won. 

In Oetober. 1952* Mayor Monistrn drew op|X!sdion from his w(anen 
havkers. Alter Ihe mayoralty victory of the ludepcndeut 

Women's C)i gaiiia:ation and other pro-Morrison women s groups had 
turned tlwdr atlcntion to llie New Orleans schools. During the Maestri 
aiijuinistratiou the BDO hatl used the school hoard primarily lor a 
stuirce of patronage, lax'nl education was resullaiilly jiooi. .Viter the 
election of Morrison the 1V\ O sought to Iree the pulilic sdnxils hoiu 
political controh and the mayor apparently gnive liis blessings to llidr 
ellorls, W ben a vacanev appeal ed on the school board in 1918, tlic 
ladies nominated Mrs* Jacqueline 1'. Leonhard* a pai t-liulian divorcee 
from Oktahcmui* for the post* M’ilh her election, reform ol the schexd 
board began. Two years later the women chose Dr. Cdarevice Sclieps. 
a Tulane L niversit) ohiciab and C* Laul Hesse, a New Orleans engi 
neer* to mu for the Ixiard. Both men won. Together with Mrs, i.eon 
hard. Schc'irs and Bessc controlled die l>ody. In 1950 Mrs. Leonhartl 
Irecame its president. At that point the movement for an iudepeiuleni 
school board was successful. '^ 

File politically ambilious chief eKecuUve* however, soon l>eeam(‘ 
a threat. On Octolier 2.3* 1952, the IWO chargeil lhat Mayor Morrison 
wnis attempting to gain control over the sehr>ol hoard through Lht 
declion of Dr* Louis ' Dutch” Legett* a dentist^ and Dr. James T 
Conner* an attorney and precinct captain in the CT'D.V. Althouuii 
the Morrison organization conhi not legally eiaiorse the two meu oi 
place their names on sample ballots* (it ’DA ward leaders and precim t 
bosses could support the candidates its individuals. During the dispulr 
Mrs. Ulaclys Heily claimed tliai the mayor had betrayed Ids earb 
promises to keep politics out of the schools, Mrs. Leonhard. Dr. Schqi 
and Besse agreed. Schops said that Morrison was using ■midue pre.ssim 
to elect his candidates/' Tlie Citizens for Progress in the Puhllr 
Schools* a proeducation civic group* and the lor^al press also joim ii 
the IWO in Us fighl for an indej^endenl school l)oard. These sarinih 
organizations and individuals supported the candidacies of Kmil 
Wagirer. jr*, and Theodore Shepard, 
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iis \\ iJsori derisively termed the loeal voters, u itli a steady 
stream of informative propaganda. His exodleiit management of the 
campaign, no doubt, made the difference. On April 15, 1947* a fieavy 
rain and light vote narrowed an already Lighl declion. The final count 
was 13,181 to 12,112. and the property vole was million to $43 
million. Only l,f»67J ballots saved tlie Morrison Imilding program from 
defeat,^” 

The bond election did not end the terminal controversy. On April 
25, 1947, Mayor Morrison introduced a motion to the commission 
coimcj] that called for the city govermnent to pay approximately 
S27,tK)0 in advertising fees for the IkmuI election campaign. Morrison, 
after consultation with city attornes's, declared that the payment vk as 
both legal and proper under an appropriation to the mayors office 
for pari icipa lion in civic aflairs. Commissioner Ilotard disagreed 
strongly. He argued that he had paid for advcrti.sing in opposition 
to the bond issue, but Imd not received compensation from the city. 
Although the motion eventually carried, Ilotard refused to accept 
Morrison's case for the payment.^®^ 

In early June. 1947. the prfiperty commissionej\ who had also con- 
flicted sharply with tlie mayor on hoLli a projxjseil tunnel in dow ntown 
New Orleans and a paving scandal within his own department, an- 
nounced his formal separation from Mayor Morrison and his Oesceiit 
City Democratic Assmnation (CCDA j. Motard then joined with attor- 
ney flichard .A. Dowling, businessman A. johness, the chairman 
of a taxpayers' association, and several other terjniual opponents iu 
a series of civil suits to prevent the construction of the union passenger 
station and related projects. Although the litigation prevented the 
sale of terminal bonds for nearly two years, Louisiana courts systema- 
tically dismissed these cases and allo'wcd tlie im piemen tat ion of the 
tcnninal agreement tu proceed. On October 22. 1SM7, cit\' officials 
and representatives of the nine railroads signed a three-hundred page, 
fivc-pouml terminal contract and ended a day of ceremonies witli 
dinner at Arnaiid's in the French Quarter. 

The international trade movement that Chep Morri.son fashioned, 
into an important and often far-reaching extension of his dtv admini.^- 
tratiOM did not l>egin with his inauguration. Before Work! \Var 11 
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sevcrul business icadeisguve CLii eful eonsideraMon to the estal>lishineiit 
of a pennaiicjil Uado organi'^alion in New Orleans. This proposed 
' trade tloh'" sought to encourage foreign visitors, especially Latin 
Americans, io trade with llie t nited Stales through the port of New 
Orleans, Al though tlie outbreak of war temporarily dam|>cncd the 
trade chib idea, it did not die. In the spring of 1^42 two advertising 
executives. Lawrence IL Stevens and Harley IL Howcott of Stone- 
Steveus, Incorporated, revived the plan. They pro|>osecl the erection 
of a trade slructme that would house information centers, reception 
and conference rnenns, exhibit halls, and dinijig facilities for lx)tli 
visitors and local traders to E. O. |ew^cll, the new general manager 
of the port of New Orleans. Jewell liked the idea and approached 
U'illiam C. Zet/anann. Ifudolph S. Heclit, chairman of the board of 
the Uihernia National Bank, and Tlieodore Brent, president of the 
Mississippi Shipping Company, for assistance. For a year these men 
studied and developed the concept of an international trade organi- 
zatioin On Deceml>er 1913. the trade clnl> dream became an 
olheialiy incorporated reality. In June, 1 045, n t ernat i oita 1 H oiis^ 
welcomed visitors from all parts of tire globe to iTs new headquarters 
in downtown New Orleans. 

Tile nesv center enjoyed an almost immediate success that motivated 
Brent, Hecht and Zetzmann to estalilish a second trade organization 
that would complement Llie program of Intematiomd House. In tlie 


hdl of 1945 these men chartered the International Trade Mart, a nolhej' 
"tidii j5rofi t .“sel ppor I ing^r i va t e agency that svould feature exhibition 
and merchandising facilities. Allhongh construction of the new organi- 
zation proceeded rapidly, the doors of the fnternatiL>nal Trade .MarE 
did not open until june 6. 194fi, Bv that time Mayor Morrisou hatl 
become leader in the international trade rnov'emeiit in New ( )rkans.’''’ 
The international trade program a superb microcasni of Mayor 
Morrison and his administration. Although the trade movemeui deveb 
oped imieperidentlv of the city government, the mayor rjuickly became 
its greatest exponent. Morrison later recalled that Rudolpli Hecht first 
introduced him to the imi>oi lance of trade, particularly woth Latin 
Ainericiins. Perhaps Hecht did .supply a needed pmsh in the proper 
direction, but the former wartime port commander in Euroi>e, undoiilr* 
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As^sasKimiiion InlorinnI Um 
Riiroau Po.sition Papc^r 


The purpose of the Assassination InformatioD Bureau is to 
poJiticize the issue of domestic assassinations. 

By domestic assassinations we mean to indicate the constel- 
lation of gunplay episodes around political leaders over-i 
past dozen years. This, of course, includes the killings of JoH 
and Robert Kennedy, and Martin Luther King, whose live 
and fates bad immediate, deep effects on United State 
presidential politics. ll)e jshfiOtipg ol Georgj^ W the one 
failure, was iusL as effe ctive as an ass^ioation from IhcJ 
standpoint of its impact on ffie resiflta' of elections.! 
Th u s , t he sh o nt i nga nf.IEK . King — Robert Kegncdy, Wa 

lac^ form « whi^h wr mil thf faniTrllntion _Pf 

presid «*ntial acc^ adatioas. 

dSer ddmestic. assa^ations worthy of public attention 
and concern include the assassinations of Malcolm X, George 
Jackson, and Fred Hampton. The s ystemaiic Allminatinij^ of 
^ these leaders reflects the cla ndestine use of p r>lira-infomw»i 
frameAips, and nntTT^htT v>ttrrt/»r by Cfedcral law enforcement 
agencies in stopp in g the n**, in thr lanpiin ^ »f td gaf_ [ 
rioover*s 1968 roinlelpra memoran da , of **a black mess iah.** . 
— Byncalling these crimes an tssuc^ we mean to say ( 1 iHffiiat * 
the presidential assassinations are outsta nding pu blic ques- 
^tions and (2) that, even though they arc in pracTTcal rttpccis 

downright murder mysteries, the .stories of 

Los Angeles, and Laurel 

presideqyY 196Q!s: J 

^ thatcomppsed the concrete subirtance of this stnigglcj 

jn _SputhM.st Auk,^Ithc wojrkchlDg Gnomic 
icrunchj the Cuban rcvolu j g" *hf y ^’ l r »oVff - 

AjB means thlff It is time to try to mobilize 
for practical political action the emerging nf*»«^"»l nwftr<>nr<s ^ 

that offici.g-aTplftnatiQns of them murders "f** ftindnmr^nfally w._ 


inadequate. Mobilizing this consciousness is the chief purpose 

oT aem 
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think that such a mobilization against the politics of 
Is especially necestsary at the lime of the Bicenten- 

ederration; witlu i p s-n 

of I'lrthsu^gMS ir fi-pri ^ d n sini LPf 

in which this threat anscs 


7cpression : Tirtftymeasure in 
[^■^oW'iiqucnccs of the assassinations of John Ken- 
nldv Robert Kennedy, and Martin Luther King, and the 
slmoting of Wallace, it can only be faced in terms of those 

assassinations. 

We think this mobilization may be possible especially at 
this time. The revelations of Watentate and Chile and the 
PRI^ nnd IRS invQlvcmeDt in massiYC i 
against Organized dissent 

t fte F c^utionary Bicentennial occasion itself, have 
opened people’s minds, as never before, to an understanding 
of the conspiratorial actions behind these events. 

This new openness, of course, may have developed too 
late. To the skeptic, we say t h at our own attitude is experi ^Yn 
mentaTWe do noFm^ tolSa^y that we can guara ntee ou r 
anal^ts . But we think the question, *'\\Tio killed JFK^s the 
roof political question of the current disorder, that it is the 
question which must be faced first To face this question, to 
sec into its meanings, is to understand power in American 
politics for what it really is, and to see clearly how those who 
command and monopolize it have grown used to operatin g. It 
is to see all the s hootings «»vontc o etmp^ln £r>r pmorff 
' continuous through wntergate and ihf, Inte riA JILS and FBL 

^ It is this power struggle eliti^itself which must bQ 

broken up. 

The arguments AIB advances in support of this position 
bear on four points. 
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I This includes an outline of a program for putting these ideas 
I into action. 


Part 1: Assassinai ion/ Conspiracy Critique 


1. THE W.ARREN COMMISSION 
THEORY OF DALLAS 


The AIB believes that the evidence accumulated over the 
years since Dallas makes it impossible for serious people to 
accept the “verdict” of the Warren Commission. 

That “verdict,” that ouuof-court settlement, was to the ef- 
fect that one Lee Harvey Oswald, represented as a lone-wolf 
radical sympathetic to Castro and communi.st forces, acted 
alone, in a deranged psychological condition, in the shooting 
of Kennedy. ♦ 

Without trying to be exhaustive, for much Is discussed on 
this point elsewhere, the AID submits th.it the public doubts 
. of the Warren Commission’s theory of Dallas stem, in part, 
from the following basic areas: 

• ThR^j^pruder filmr now bQOtlfiffp<*d pvrrvw||gr»*, ctr/uiffly ^ 


1. The critique of the Warren Commission tbeoiy of Dal-G 
las. 

2. The cover-up, especially the role of Gerald Ford. ^ 

3. The “Who-dunnit?” question. O 

4. The argument for conspiracy in the King, Robert Ken- tD 
nedy, and Wallace shootings. 

Following a summary of the arguments bearing on the 
above. AIB offers a larger statement of its views of the strate- 
gic political importance of the assassination conspiracy issues. 


suggests to us that the fatal hc.^dshot from, the 

front, not th/> For all the efforts of ^ th a^ockefellc r 
Commi^on to prove otherwise, by citing a j*neuromuscu lar** 
feacliom the necessary medical evidence to substantiate this 
point has not been produced. Our conclusion: multiple gun- 
men. 

• The “single-bullet theory” pro pnnnrtpH by Warren Com- 
missiorTanot^^ ^ea Spccto^ a ric ke ty SnMtenatiQO Jalj 


one-sided assumptions pro m nf<»d gTprp«i-i1y tg 
on a “ conspiracy” theo ry. The Warren Commission is obligecT 
“TcThOld" that a sin^c bullet, the famous Commission Exhibit/ 
399, fired by Oswald from behind and sLx stories u a struck\ 
Kennedy in tbc_bapk ar ound t he ri ght shou lder blade, ranged / 
u pward s. Exit ing at the frohLot m s. tli rp^ nicking the left I 
side of the knot of his necktie, soni^ow hovering in the air | 
for a second and a half, then with a sharp, angular deviation 
flying on toward Connally, striking Connally in the back near 
the right armpit, smashing several ribs, exiting his chest, 
smashing the inside of his right wrist, and spending itself f 
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his left thigh, ITie huilet then apFarentlF worked its way oiU 
of C^Junahv and was. discovcnid on a stretcher by a FArklatid 
Hospital ntiendaDl. This bullet, iis copper Jacket lutact, 
showed minimal distortion at m base and ao infteitcly snrml] 
Joss of weight, was represented as the buHct that had done rd! 
the damage listed above. The siuglc'ballct theop' is inenedibk 
on its face and yet it h essential to the oommission position, 
fiv the ooniiulssLoa*s owo admission, if more than one bullet 
was involved in the making of all those wounds, there was 
tnore th,sn one person shoolinp in Dealey Plaza. 

• Jack Ruby, a well-known face to much of the Da! Ins 
police force and a man with extensive connections to orgo- 
ni2:od crime was able to silence Oswald with comparative 
ease in the basement of the Dallas county }aii, 

subsequent mv^is^on. Q^twald out io have i 

fkMy d^baAS IhfPJJipenoe- His 

1959, as well as his ‘^suppori^' for 
the Castro revolution, have the look of the 
stories that domEMuJdJlI^^ 

cT5sufe;rhTu^“H^jf^ thiL.jK nrl{1 in . ^ 1: 

question of Oswald^ * 

clouded over from the start by official mystifi^ 
cations about ^'national security," 

2. THE COVER-UP AND THE ROLE 
OF GERALD FORD 

We do not know if the Warren Commission was willful in 
ils role in the covcr-iip of DaJte. or If. on the contrary, i: 

was itself somehow a victim of the cover-up oj^t^ion. But 
we are satisfied that there was a cover-up-^a willful and basi- 
cally Ruccessful effort, so far, to obstruct justice and suppress 
the truth. 

FBI and CIA files, potenllally import*inl to the uorterstand- 
trig of Oswald and the conspiracy, arc held sccrcl in the ar- 
chives, the results of critical bullet comparisons and key med- 
ical evidence remains Incomplete* U.S, representatives, who 
have systematically refused for years to investigate or adach 
any significance to the murders of their fellow po^iticis^ls^ 
have only recently begun to investigate and to meet the grow- 
i| ing dissatisfactiou with the IcnC-assassin excuse. 
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Gerald Ford must be held accountable as a leading figure 
in the cover-up. JHe was one of the most aggressive members 
of the Warren Commission in ■'selling"' the lone-assassin the- 
oHi’h To that end be co-authored Pi?rtTatt of the /IjrmriVn, a 
book utilizing then Top Secret documenU of a V/arren Com- 
mission executive session, contrary to the commission's own 
established guidelines, and out of context, in a lome attempt 
to refute the- nf mfr ir an FRT infnrmnr 

Ford’s role in this affair reflects the manner in which 
' has been called throughout his undLstinguished political carceJ 
to act for the interests of others. (Among other examples artf 
his move to impeach Supreme Conn Justice William O* 
Douglas, bis role as an outspoken proponent of big military j 
.spending, and the pardon of Nixon*) 


3, THE *WHO-DUNNIT” QUESTION 

Members of the AIB believe that for purposes of the pub- 
lic debate, the key question of whether or not Oswald acted 
alone in the murder of the President is strongly settled in the 
BCgative, We always acknowledge that new evidence or argu* 
ments might dissuade ns of certain particulars. We know that 
ar^ments must ultimately be restated in detail before com- 
missions of inquiry and courts of law. But if the bottom line 
is to be drawn as of this moment, then the evidence binds us 
to the belief that Oswald could not have acted alone in the 
shooting, if he acted in it at all. 

At the same time, AIB believes that this evidence is of a 
class apart from the evidence bearing on the actual recon- 
stmetion of the crime, the classical wfio-dunnit exercise. AfB 
recognizes the powerful individual efforts various investiga- 
tors have put into the precise Tcconstruction of the assassina- 
tion cabal, its technical plan, and, especially, into ihe poTiilcal 
character of the cabal, its organization, and fta further activi- 
ties. AIB encmirages, takes part in this work, and strives to 
synthesize the best pf it from a practical pnlitica! standpoint 
AIB defends open speculation on these and related research 
questions. But AIB does not believe that the qfuesiion it pro- 
pounds as its very motto, "Who Killed JFK7"* can finally be 
settled outside the courts* 

To put this important point another wayt the Warren 


The itrifiinti of Cloiidoj^tliiiKin 
ami iltc CIA 

ifjt ^leicher 


:>ng 

ev- 
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The Cemrat Inicllifence Agency has bad a hrief cxislance in 

American biswiy. H «» » *??''?' V*?''* 

ihc Cold War a fa tit rcflccicJ in ds mode of nperauon and as or- 
eanizaiion. Darins World War II U.S. inlelligcnce was tcasmeol- 
ed inio a yaricly of diiTerent agenoes and armed force branches. 
The While House sooghi coordination of these sometimes compet- 
ing opemtions. At the same time, the po^^itieal objective, of O.S. 
inleillgencc hud shifted from defeating^ the fascists to -all means 
short of war" to "induce AJKtniaiOILPtth^ and 

infloence” and to "faoer the seeds of degiujaiaiLaffliJIig^ 

-I according to a "!«? «««- Nanonat Seemly CmmSS 

__tip8rr (NSC-48) dated Apn! M. 19S0, and released m the spring 
of 1^75 iTte r: iA was tr fgated tor ihcic cud^. Amoni its firs! 
moves was iHTnbsorpii^ of rcmarkafele RnssEan aoti-Sovict 
network of CjcnerAl ftcinhardt Gehlcn, who had offered to Bcrvc 
the Americans at ihe end of the war as faithfully m fie had 
served Hitler" writes London Daily Mail assisinm ediior, Stewart 
Stevefti fn Opfrattan SpHnier Fa^ior. Ccblen had been head of 
[he Ni^s* idfclijgencc operations on the Enstem Front during the 
Vi. C!A Wus sn o£_lhe oolitlciiL 

dril 


“fteCiA did not develop its indepeudenl nature hy chance. Ita 
clondestinistn Is Ued to its bureaucratic integrity, engineered by 
Allen Dulles. That story and its legal rainihcatiortii is the subject 
of Fletcher Prouty's artidce PrautyT the former liaison officer 
for the Defense Department in its contacts with the OA In all 
matters pertaining to military Support of clandestine opera! Ions, is 
the author of The Secret Tearju 
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^2 T letch fr frouty 

General William “Wild Bill” Donovan. 
worid had no use for clandesiine services. One wor.d was 
what we had sought in World W'ar H* after all, that was 
the way it was going to be. T he vicionous military services 
were being disbanded so fast that air force units charged wila 
flying the men home did not have enough maintenance per- 
sonnel to keep the planes airworthy. The war was over 
tilings were .settled and we were going to turn our backs on 
all of that. 

But distuiiting questions were still unanswered: “What had 
really happened at Pearl Harlior?" “Were we really so poorly 
informed that wc could he caught totally unaware by a huge 
flotilla floating in from Tok>o?” Charges flew back and forth 
and it became evident that something had to be done about 
the structure of the national defense establishment. Congress 
began to debate how the armed forces .should be organized. It 
became clear that there should be a single department over 
all the armed forces. In-stead of the traditional War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department, Congress came to the conclu- 
sion that there should be a Department of Defense and that 
the Secretaiy of Defense, a civilian, should have the ultimate 
authority over all forces in peacetime and that the President 
as Commander-iD-Chief should have full authority in time of 
war. 

This brought up another sore spot. During World War II it 
became apparent that the biggest bang in the military forces 
had been delivered by the bombers of the air force. Pro- 
ponents of that new military arm believed that it should be 
independent and no longer part of the army; if there was go- 
ing to be a Department of Defense then let there be one that 
had three equal forces, the army, the navy and the indepen- 
dent air force. A bitter fight ensued. 

While all of this was going on, other voices proposed that 
the United Stales should have a central intelligence authority. 
In order to preserve the “assets (undercover agents and their 
apparatus)** created by the OSS during World War II, 
President Truman had. by executive order, established a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group. Some members of the old OSS had 
escaped this group and its uncertain future by burying them- 
selves in the intclUgence section of the Department of State. 
But there was no long-range plan. 

The arguments became heated. Almost every major com- 
mander of war-fame declared that intelligence in general had 
been very poor during the war. It was not .so much that ade- 
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quate intelligence did not c.xist. The problem ^*as that it had 
j not been properly coordinated and evaluated in order for top 
• commanders from the President on down to know what was 

I aciuallv going on. Jn Europe, there had been a wide variety 

of inicllicence organizations. Most of them were in some way 
connected with the Supreme Allied Commander. Yet General 
Donovan and his O.SS bad operated with a certain amount of 
independence because Bill Donovan was disdainful of intelli- 
gence as such. He loved the “fun and games’* of the clandes- 
tine services, W'hich did not interterc or compete with routine 
intelligence. 

Jn'ihe Western Hemisphere, “Wild Bill** had run up against 
J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Investigations. 
Hoover had convinced Roo.sevcll that anything happening 
in the Western Hcm».sphere was more related to domestic 
affairs than it was to the war and that the FBI should control 
these operations. To the consternation of Donovan and 
the O.SS, President Roo.sevcll granted Hoover what he had re- 
quested. 

Then Donovan turned to the Pacific. Out there General 
Douglas MacArthur, general of the army in charge of all 
land operations in the Pacific war theater, ruled with an iron 
fist, and Donovan and his OSS could not get to first base. 
The OSS therefore was restricted to the European theater. 

In the Pacific, General Mac Arthur and his navy counter- 
part had about as much love for each other as they shared 
, with Donovan; whatever intelligence they shared was purely 
' accidental. This led to a firm conviction on the part of cvery- 
t one with even a little experience that the intelligence commu- 
nity, loose-knit as it was, badly needed coordination more 
than anything else. 

Congress mulled this over as they made big plans for the 
future of the U.S. militar>'. Behind the scenes. Donovan and 
his disciples preached the doctrine of the clandestine services* 
indispensability. *rhcy did not care so much about intelligence 
itself although they fell that the clandestine services were es- 
sential. They would not have won many adherents to their 
side if it had not been for the atomic bomk 
The atomic bomb created a situation unparalleled in the 
history of warfare. Never before had the spectrum of warfare 
been broadened .so spectacularly as it had been by the terrible 
. power of the atomic bomb. One weapon from one aircraft 
could annihilate a full division, sink a battleship and a car- 
rier, and wipe out un entire city. The nuclear physicists said 
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th*t this was only the fcesinning. They already 
niakc a bomh a hondred itmcs larser though sy 

how to make a hydrogen bomb as ^ ,t. ^ 

While Congress debated what tln^ the future of 

the armed forces, the services crowd ^gued 

that tf they were not turned fousc soon, the Soviet Umori. 
Cbina. or nti other country rnsShl develop the ternbte 
weapon — if could not find this out, how could we defend 
ourselves? This was a strong argument coming as it right 
in the middle of the new scare,** The Soviet Union had 
been our ally during World War II. hut as soon as the wm 
ended it begai:i to be viewed as a deadly enemy. What made 
the transformation of complete was the fear that the 

Soviets would have (he bomb. 

Other figures in the debate argued that our military- fo^rces 
had the bomb and the means to deliver rt, which had been 
demonstrated over Japan, and that this was all that wa^ 
needed for America io maintain its strength. The best rntelh^ 
gencc. it was ari!uc<l^ ® blending of the 

rntelligence capabili^ already in existence. We had army m- 
teDigcnce, navy intdligcuce, a good unit in the State De 
partment and in the Treasmy. as wdl as the FBL All that was 
rccfuircd was leadership and coordination. 

Then on Septciubcr 28, 1947, the National Security Ad 
was si^ed into law by President Truman. That law es- 
tablished the Department of Defense much os it is today, 
creatine a single civilian head of the peacetime militar>^ 
forces and three equal services— the army, the navy, and iht 
new air force. At the top of these it created the National Se^ 
curttv Council, the highest-level body consisting of the 
President, the Vice-President (at the Presidents discretion), 
the Secretaiy of State, and the Secretarj- of Defense. These 
were the primary members: others could ’be added to the 
council wtib the consent of Congress, 

Xhc law also created the Central Intetltgcncc Agency to 
serve under the direction of the National Security Council, la 
a seldom-noticed section of the law the office of the director. 
Central Inlelligence, was established. This office is actually sep- 
arate from the CIA because its incumbent is the senior inteb 
ligeucc officer over all intelligence organizations: in addition, 
he is the senior officer over the CIA as well. The distinction 
is worth noting. For example, the CIA frequently cites the 
fact that it is charged by law with the protection of its ‘‘sour- 
ces and methods" m a mason for not releasing certain 
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documents. Many intense battles havq been fousht over that 
phrase and the CIA always wins them because the opposition 
rarely recalls lhat it is not the CIA which rs charged with 
protecting "sources and methods" but the diirecfor. This U a 
npi distinction. As the senior officiai over all mtdiigence, the 
director is responsible for seeing that "sources and methods" 
of one agency do not uncover or oonfuse those of another. 
Tbi,s practical sbpubtion was n ot in tended to be used as it 
ha.s been. 

Tt is important to see exactly what Congress intended when 
it created the CIA. Despite the millions of words that have 
been written about it. Congress set forth the duty of that 
agency in dear and simple terms, Uodcr tlic heading "Pow-ers 
and Duties ” Congress said, and the President signed into laiv, 
the following: 

For the purpose of coordinating the inteiligencc activities 
of the several Government departments and ngencics in 
the interest of national security, it shall be the duty of 
the Agency, under the directioa of the National Security 
Council— 

(1) to advise the National Secun'fy Council in matters 
conoembg such intelligence Bctivitics of tlie Govern- 
ment departments and agencies as relate to national se- 
curity; 

C2) to make recommendafions to the National Security 
Council for the coordioation of such intelligence activi- 
tie^5 of the depariTnents and agencies of the Government 
as relate to the nationai security; 
f5> to corrclaio and evaluate intelligence telating to the 
naUonal scctirity and provide for the appropriate dissemi- 
n^ion of such mtelllgenee within the Government using, 
where appropriate, existing agencies and facilities: pro- 
vided, that the Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement towers, or mtcmal-sccurity functiom: 
provided further, that the departments and other agen- 
cies of the Government shall continue to collect, evalu- 
ate, correiatc, and disseminate departmental intdiigenoe: 
^d provided further, that the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence shall be responsible for protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure; 
f4> to perform, for the benefit of the existing intelli* 
gence agencies, such additional services of common 
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concern as fhc National Security 
W morcerncientlyiicccmpU^hc^^ 

(5) (0 perfomi such other ™ ihe Na- 

Iti Intel llije nee affectinp the t!nie direct. 

tioD=d Security CouncU may 


Now tbm isCafLmai ihe lo^ 
""fTiitiej:^' of the and there 


j^nhouf the “nowm w±- 
nihffr III”' 


mties ' or me l.u\ ana , , . ,uTmZ7^ 

Tmrendinp. aaomiL to. or bro^idtrnng tbii e . 

Tcii Slalemeiii. li> put it anoiijei- way^ll other actmtics m 

,hich the CIA becomes cng‘»8«<J “® ,il* , „ j. ,.„ 
Tbosc who do not know *e »f™«y and 'h« law do not un- 
derstand this. Jf that is jj lih ft j ay st^ th en how s a a H be - 
that .hr riA W-liTSI uedly h asn mo m»nlvi»f1 i n W I T K i nV 
— jStSerpTOiccis? Th.. riA encouraEes _Ege p l e In heli j at that. 
—tbinrirTS^Ufedd agency would hke tlw publie to 
— tJ 5 TieX?rrfi^t somewhere there must be some law that says the 
CIA can do all of these things that it has been doing, admit- 
ledly, which seem unlawful. In fact, there is no secret charter. 
7 >e> chnHer syndrome is an invention of the ClA ..Un- 

— tnHTmat^. no one has choscn to cliallcDgc.thg agency on the 
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There ore Of course, many other papers and dir^ives. 
Chief among these are papers writ ten from lime to lime by 
the National Security Council and known as National Security 
Council Inrelligence Directives (NSCID or “Non-Skids'T ■ 
NSCID 10/2 is the mo st important op the sub je ct of dand eS:^ 
‘ havg heard of that documentTbut 

hav^e attribute to it some mythical powers. 

It is matter what the NSQ . 

^ rpr'^; rTi;rt^^ whPt any tffi fr bpdy_^s ^pidTthde 
5-uper.^a dsJhiLla^All of the NSCjD^s and 
National toulTiy Action Memorandums fNSAM's) carry no 
more weight than the authority which wrote ihem, and no 
oflice or agency, including that of the President can write a 
diitciive superceding or exceeding the law. 

Note wdl that fhe law sav s, under the prime subject head- 
ing of “coordiuatioa,” such thinp as 

d\rcr.t fromCtime tp Setting jjo^ on 

for nv ftnqiiflra rhan nnn 
" no matter what the subject is. So even 
Tgj-t^q^JirSkids'' have dubious validity. Stated simply ami 
directly: there no secret charter. The law stipulates all of 


the "powers and duties” of the CIA, All the rest of its activi- 
tie s a re uni awful. 

ft IS worthwbiJc to examine this law in closer ri^i aiL Thg 
primar'/ sTipida iinn i;>f th.o. \nw k thjif i« fnr 

~7he mtrpc^^rl^jiolenLiipoi^ oi^'oorainotina^^Hy uueiliT 




■Tl^ce ach>itSpof othcf_ df?p>^rtTTifite^ tj^e 

^pTCroment , The CTA. therefoti;, is to “coordinate " the m- 
telligencc of agencies and depanments wTiich already existed 
and which had IntelHgencc units of their own. Nothing in 
the taw savs that the CIA is to be, or is pp ^nfxt^nw 

in id I i B ence ageiji^y. "Hje idea that the CIA is a legal inteflT 
j ^nce oecDCV is~im>iggest cover Meanwnaie, itTcon'^ 

^nueg to act as thiii pnw^mcni's cLindc^nelacrvice, 

ui^“Congress move precipitously in setting tip the CIA? 
All of our World War II experience told us that we had 
more than enough intdligencc, but a failure of coord jnotioD, 
And to underscore this reasonable conclusion note how 
Confiress set up the agency* The fledgling CIA was placed 
under the "direction” of a commltlEe — the National Security 
Council. ObviouslY^CPn press apd the Presiden t .stippA^ fcl - thnt 
ftcy werS^notcreating an qgeratjg|i^nreapi7j^hpp , Thi^ “^o- 


ordmating"^utiionty^ was even carefull y placed under a 
coiuronme comminee, s, 

A key word in the Iflw is the word “direction,” Thu CfA 
must ad under the direction of the National Security 
Coxmdl. The men on that council arc the top-ranking men in 
government* It should stand to reason that they would be the 
most responsible. Therefore, the upder their 

Qonsider, however* th ^ rolf? nf Aifen VV. DuHea. 
CIA director ~frQmn^953 through 196! , He persuaded hia 


^rother, SecreiJnrT 7 rSt 3 TC~Jonn Poster Dnllg-s. toTail nw the 
~hiSC to cstabllsli a lesser cTA nyprsi ^f Iininadi- 

ateiy, tais move twice violated the law* JMs suhoommTttFC^. 
sometimr^ callerf the 10/2 Committee* the 5412 Comm ittee. 
ffii~303 Ckimmiitc^* the 40 hot'fhe WSCl h 

dad ItDl dWTy the legal weight Of the NSC. and j!ri nnt havr. 
the legal auihoritv to "dirr'^" Ihr ^ Nevertheless, this is 
what it did. Furthermore, once the committee bad been es- 
tablished. Allep DulJes periodicallv appeared ^fore_ it JKilh 
proposalS-J3 t~^up ro^l|,‘* This ^*Apfmvflr 
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ing the statement of dulv of the ClA^ 
sub-paragraphs say, it must be kep^ 
sub-paragraphs and are aubslamiveiy to the mam 

paragraph which deals with i i 

Thus, when the first suh-paracraph states that A should 
"advise- the NSC, it means 'that the CU shouM adyise the 
NSC, drawing its advice from the -coordinated ^ mtcUigencc 
of the govcrniuent. It does not rtreau "advise” 
coutexl. When the suh-para£«P^ should 

'‘make recommendations;- this aiso means that those «com- 
mcodattons are to be deris-ed (^om the -coordinated^' mteUi^ 
geoce of the rest of the govcmmonl. 

The same applies to the next two sub-paragraphs. But 
when Allen Dulles broke strictures of ibe law he 

made liberal use of the sub-paragraph. When ii says that 
the CTA will '■pcrforuuh£b-f*^^g^ fugctionsml^MMlUllalsd 
*„ securift- as the NSC mav 


fRSnTiti^ to lime^diSct'' that too means that duties and 
fmKTionTwrirals^^ the meaning o f 



, i |Ti?u ^ns misled biLtbe CIA. 

Tt Vfi with thwf . d u- 

tiw^ Thttf usage. It is 

used me ntion-^Sfie ^ 


fourfb sufcjiameEaidl. Congress did not overlook the essential 
HiHHjon'ofintellige nee "coJ lection ” Congress w^anted collcc - 
tjop to departments and agencies and i f did 

l^rt QpnsdTHfTC involved in it . TTiis, too, is one 

^hem^ powerful stipulations of the la^ 

might be saiiUhnt the, first hfg clandiistme adioa^t-ihc 


TieveJ&o . . ... 

of creatmc it in th^ ftnit ptar ^^ 
— fltrt^dThiFh^pen? By 1948, President Truman wanted to 
know how the fledgling agency was progressing. He es- 
tablished a three-man oomraittee to study the CIA and report 
back to him, making recommendations. For reasons that arc 
obiicure, Tniman appoinicd former OSS man AIIcij Welsh 
Dulles to that committee. The top intelligence expert in the 
coiiutry, William H, Jackson, and a third man, Mathias 
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^ Correa, were also named. The Jackson-Dulles-Correa coramit- 
j tee set out to review intelligence and to write their report. Al- 
I Icu Dtiiifis was the best writer of the trio so he assumed most 

I of the writing burden. Wh;it Tniman may not have known 

w'lien he appointed Allen Dulles to this crucial job was tiiat 
I Dulles w'as the principai ^peechwritcr for Truman^s rival for 
I the presidency in 1 941*— Thoma.s E. Dewey. Like most 
political observers. Dulles was certain that Dewey would 
beat Tmman in the election and that he. Dulles, would sSep 
from Ms committee job to become director of Central InteUi- 
gence, Needicss to say. he worked hard no the committee re- 
port and did not waste much fin^e reading the past record of 
the CIA. Instead, bo wrote a brief for the new CIA of the 
clandestine services, 

Hany Truman, as wc know, upset Dewey and his cob oris. 
As the ballots were being counted, Dulles-Jadcson-Correa 
could do little more than finish their report and submit it to 
the victorious Truman. The report was very critical of the 
CfA and its mllitary-oriemcd leadership. Dated January 1, 
1949, the report was handed to the President twenty' days 
before hrs inaugural. Bm Truman had little time for the re- 
port and he gave it to the very men Dulles had criticized; 
from there it went into the files. 

, The Dulles-Jackson-Correa report made the case for the 
CTA Jis a fully operational mtelligence agency. Truman, on 
the other hand, felt that the CIA should be no more than the 
infcnuational arm of the presidency. He believed the CIA, at 
his request, should provide the information he wanted. In 
other words, the traditional view of the uiilizaiion of intelli- 
gence which sees it as a staff service. 

The opposing view is that the intelligence agency should 
pm out its feelers, agents, spies* technical gadgets to gather 
mformation. prepare reports* and present them to the 
' President, Intelligence works this way most of the time, but 
the method is fraught with dan^r. It takes a very strong sys- 
tem to control such an organization. It is only Jogjca] that 
such an organization would eventually want to "operate" it- 
self through its agents and operatives in the field. The Dulles 
report supported the idea that the CIA should broadcast its 
agents to all fronts, collect vital information and establish hot 
contacts, and authorize operational activity. Let us sea how 
this works. 

An agent Icarus that a small cell in a certain country bo- 
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iievc^ it rmi^f overthrow ihc ruler snH 

to do so. However, they do not j ^ 

Untied States if tJicv do so, or oiofC importantly* they do not 
wnnt to mn the risk of havina Soviet agents on thetr hacks. 
They then make a contact with a “Stale Department man. 
or a ‘■milkan^'^ man to see rt mr 

diately, this agent, operating cover of Sta e <?r 

the miiiiarv, reports direcilv to the CIA, Without delay ht is 
fold to go ahead. He is ^aaipP^d with what he nced^mdud- 
ing arms, ammunidon* aijcraft— whatever it takes. This^was 
the method of operation propounded by Dulles s report. If 
approved* it would make the CIA ihe siroug^t aim of the 
government of ibe United Slates on the imemational scene. 

The Dulles report w-is vehemently opposed by a number Of 
top leaders who understood what it would lead to. But il^n 
came the Korean War, As has happened so many tmes be- 
fore and since the CfA missed the prediction of thi^ war, 
failing to provi'do the President with a warning about the im- 
mediate pos 5 ibilitv of armed conflict. In his direct manner, 
Truman acted He removed the incumbent director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and prevailed upon on old and trusted friend. 
General Dwight Eisenhower's former wartime chief of starF m 
Europe and the recently returned ambassador from Moscow, 
General Walter B. Smith, to take over* ^ 

/ %nith begun to dean house. The first call he made was fls 
W olTfricnd, William H. Jackson, He asked Jackson tCLSen'A 
m his deputy director, Jackson, in tnm. callet^llcTi Du 11^ tot 
/ Washinjfton fr om his position in the corporate law firm o ? ’ 
SuTTI^an Cromwe inb New York, placing h im iii_cbarge_of 
I fiis pui ihcLwotf richt in the chicken 
hninifi? 'J ackSdft IflEB'' Justed on thcJDul lPg rr^port ar>A hrinfj*.-^ 
rsii^ ^arsmith. ^ip ith gave Jaekjion ar^ d Dulles the OTeeniJi ght 
r.:rA~^v bepQ t he i^rganiz atio n of the jCJ A. Km 

tj ^Tv Ih g^elandestii^ services became the onrrfttional 


nf the house'* and_ jflirllfETncr»«'*iha — othcc. side — of. 
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r g^eone* the deputy fan, tp »r t as thou 

T Ji^^a^cv was working^n intelligenc e. 

^ As all of this was underway^ Truman’s term ended. EiserH- 
hower accepted the Rcpuhlican nomination and was elcctet' 
President, John Foster Dulles was selected to be his Secretary 
of State and Eisenhower prevailed upon old friend Smith to 
moS'c over to the State Department, becoming Foster Dultes”^ 
deputy. At the same time, William H, Jackson concluded that 
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he wanted to return to his old law praciice: he tendered his 
resignalton as deputy director ot Central Intelligence to 
Pre,si^,lcnt Eisenhower. The two positions above Allen Dulles 
were therefore unoccupied. Eisenhower and Foster Dnlies dis- 
cussed ihis and decided on the obvious choice for ClA direc- 
tor. Thej\nen_D]|jies era began, 

jK'-'TTTii unfSrtunatrrtfiaTQmgress an^ the American peop 
nave never been able to lay Ibcir hands on the DuHcs-JackA 
son-Correa report. Few documenis in history have been seen J 
by so few and influenced so many. Tt pfcpared_thj> 

~ ^ as die single most powerful, fearj^d 

Uton in our Eovemment and sumillcantlv contrib Ti^^^-i^J 
gmists like the war in Ind^ ^ — - - 

From the “fun and gamev*^vs of the OSS and World 
War J! sortie of the hoys w'htpped ibemsclvgs into shape for 
the CIA in the guerriJla i kirmishes of Greece in the late 
1940\s. They created an fhfrriSiiicfpfp ar spqgi ai tdre^ in ihe 
air force and army in the late 1^40"s us well, and exercised 
this force during the Korean War, Then from Korea, the 
CIA moved its appreciable forces from one nighlmare to an 
<?ther. They rustl ed [jp-trpo bje in Ipdonesb. to T,rtos. imi 
jCuh a, AJttT their disastrausmission.in rub,^ tht» rr.v mny^^ 
pudfr^its~as5ets to Ind^nm aT Alien Dullea of cour^. hqdj 


lirsr mo vj£d. _his clandestine forces, under th 
* Sahion Nfi.^sjon, into ViLdham^EiHjriTi the 

time his larger forces vfcre moved 5n from the Laouan and 
Cuban debacles the ground work had already been prepared 
for future events. 

Books will be written about all of these events. Many have 
been written to date. This is no place to duplicate ihem. But 
it is worthwhile to explain the working principle behind the 
CIA, 

Tn the late forties Professor Ross Ashby wrote a smalt 
hook entitled , Dest^n /or a Brain. In his book* Ashby finds 
that it is entirety possible to create a huge “master brain" net- 
work from a mix of human beings. The resulting bureaucracy 
has the capability of receiving inputs of all kinds and respond- 
ing by itself. The key clement ia that the “brain” can oper- 
ate efficiently, without leadership. Punch it and it will re- 
spond; yet, because its elEmcnts art human, it will respond in 
superhuman Miina In brief, there can be a va.st ‘‘brain 
machine/’ composed of humans pcrformmg superhuman or 
nonhuman fimctions* without leadership, 

Norbert Wiener in his book The Jfnmim Use o/ Hitman 
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Beujf^s elaborated on the Ashby "'machiiic/" Wiener, a maihcv 
matJcian a I M J.T. and leading expert Ln electronic data pro- 
cessing, knew about Asfaby and his idea. Wiener coined the 
word '"cyl3ernettcs.” arguing lhat vast computers could be 
coristrucled which would perform atmost any task man could, 
except that which might gonerically he termed “bluii.** 
Wiener pointed out that a vast burcxaucracy designed like n 
computer, programmed properly could perform any functiOTf 
more ofiicfcnily and thoroughly than a computer. Ah H would 
take to make it work would be inputs from the bottom. 1: 
would not require ieadership. When Alien Dulles assumed 
command of the CIA, he created the equivalent, an Ashby 
'■machine.'’ The first measure he took was to abolish the 
function controlled by the position calied the Deputy Direc- 
tor, Administration. Dulles sensed that if Jic turned his agonis 
loose, the last thing he wanted was to keep records. Consider 
The problems the recent House and Senate probes have been 
having searching for agency records. They will never find the 
records because there never were records in the first place. 
The CIA is embarrassed now to admit it has no records; if 
has prevailed iipon the White House to cover for it by saying 
that Congress docs not have the authority lo ask for them. 

With all admintstraieon banished, except for that retained 
in each subordinate station^ it became possible for each stn- 
fion chief atid agent to free-wheel. Every time they came un 
.with anything, all they had to do was call in to Washington 
to receive support before proceeding on a secret mission. 
Clandestme operations became so easy and were so imrisibic 
that on many occastous it was unclear they were underw^i^ 
until a situation reached the poiQt Of general conflagration. 
With limitless funds and iron-dad secrecy the CIA ojMreici. 
everywhere. It used to ask for permission; it used to brief top 
echelons until it diHCp3££issi this w'as imngce»niary eiigm^ite., 

Ine hcarf"bt ine^and^tiue services today is a huge 
‘‘machine,*' a vast bureaucratic machine made up of thou- ] 
sands of able operatives with an extraordinary amount of 
money and power. It will never kt up on its own. The clan- 
destine services will eontinuc to exist unless Congress shub; j 
off the flow of funds. If Congress neglects to take litis step, / 
cv will flow dnwn the finiin. ■ ^ 
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WASlFAltE STATE 
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.Li HE WarFaTC State Ijad been bom. It had U5cd 
the menace of Russia to draw the rifitd lines of t!ic Cold %Var. 
ft had become^ though few persons yet realised it* the /icw Ameri- 
can way of Jife — a way that had all the elements of fantasy on a 
national scale. As a people we continued to Ihink of ourselves as 
t he peace-loving nation ol oar past W'liilc at the same ti me, as a 
people, we lived oM the~lrcacherDUs bounty ihat the Warfar^Statc 
iiuo creafeUrW e did this, for the most part, in blisslut unawanmess 
thaiWe ^verc doing it, and even when events like Korea jogged 
ns into momentary wakefulness, we Itothered not to analyse our- 
selves or to examine in any detail what t his warfare monster we had 
created mi giu entail. Yet the trcmciKious economic power* th^ 
msiOious in Hue nee of the Warfare State must be understood if we 
arc ever to understand ourselves; ami it goes almost wlihoiu saying 
that, i^ss we can bring to world events this kind oT^if^arul^ 
^tandiny \ve can never hope for peace, pfir 
i?||ffe?cins a desperate gamble- — the giunhli! that we can Leer the 
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(>dd War n o- gntngr in ihr n;pii g_ctLour o^K n ccrorm ie^d-OUv £*UO — 
and cconcnme pms j ^;rily, without dcsiroynig an I the 

world— and if the insanity of this gamble is ever to be rctljced, we 
must appremte ittai we. al Juasl^ niucti as lCu>sta, tea mI i 

"Our government," one eminent spokesman has said, “has 
kept us in a perpetual state of fear — kept us in a conlinnous stam- 
pede of patriotic fervor— with I be cry of a jBjravc^iaiinnal emer- 
gency, Always there has bcciT^mc terrible evil at home or some 
mon^trmfs foreign power that was goinp to gobble ii^ m; if wc-did 
not bllfullv rally behind it by fumishing the e;!(orbUant funds dc- 
~iuandcd. Yet. In rclrosrcd. thM:Lvtrr*? seem new r tn Mw. 

harpened, seem never to have been mi jlr 1 1 

I hc s|>nkcsman7 General of the Anny Douglas MacArtluir. | 

General Mac A ri bar, a lifelong warrior, Ihc conqueror ol^^ 
Japan and the ndvocale in Korea of Ihc kind of all-oul eonflicl 
that almosl certainly would have produced World War 111, now 
views our society from the perspective of a corporation exccuUve, 
the head of Remington Ratui; and in this quotation from a speech 
on Ute evils of high taxalion, made to stockholders of Sperry Rand 
in mid- 1957* he analysed perceptively tlic propaganda campaigns 
ol perpcinal “fear" and “piitriolic fervor" and **grave national 
enicrgency" that have dragged the American people willy-nilly into 
the chitch of the Warfare State* 

Tlic unrcaliLy of the miieh-trum^icted alarms, the viejonsnest 
of such reiterated propaganda In psychologically comlilioning ihc 
minds of the American people for ihe inevitable showdown in the 
inevitably final crisis, bolh W'Crc i II ijsl rated l>y the Berlin issue of^ 
19G1. With a papular President ptodaiming in gravest tanc;i that I 
A'c had just abc months before the pluitgu from Utc precipice , with I 
(National Guards and Reservists mobiJi/ed and every mu\ encour-/ 
\;jcd to dig his own self-survival hole in ihe .f^ioimd, fhc naltun 
was wliippcd into a ferment of anaicty and dread aiilLcipatjon* Yei 
the people on the whole remained more calm and rca Indie Ilian 
their leaders, a situalion franghl with rlemenls of high Irngidy 
since only ihc leaders, not the people* Imve Ihe powtr to d:x[t,lc 
all oirr 
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tords of Washington . An ancc^Joie rchlcd by Marquis oilldj. the 
Washington coJiimnist, illustrates the point. 

“A sniaJJ incident illumines the atmosphere of this capital/* 
Childs wrote. **At a Georgetown dinner party recent l>% the wife 
of a leading Senator sat next to Gen. Curtis LeMay, chief of staff 
of the Air Force. He told her a nuclear war was inevitable. Tt would 
begin in December and be all over by the first of the new year. 

In that interval, every major American city — Washington, Kew 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angdes — would be re- 
duced to rubble. Similarly, the principal cities of the Soviet Union 
would be destroyed. 

"Th^lady, as she tells it, asked if there were any place where 
she could take her children and grandchildren to safety^ the gen- 
eral would, of course, at the first «ilcrt be inside the lop-secret 
underground hideout near Washington from which the retaliatory 
strike would be directed. He told her that certain unpopulated areas 
in the Far West would be safest. The Senator dismissed this as 
flesh-creeping to which 'Curt' and the other Air Force generals 
resort m appropriation time. 

“But it all contributes to the atmosphere of fatalism. As a 
student of history, the President must know that out of such atmos- 
phere wars comc/*^ 

The year 1962 is here, the Christmas season of 1961 has 
passed without the atomic gifts General LcMay had predicted with 
such certainty that we and the Russians would exchange. We have 
survived, it would seem, despite die genera b, but the mere fact that 
the Chief of the Air Force could look forward with such positivity 
to the lime and manner of ultimate mutual destruction is hardly 
Tcassu ranee for ourselves or the world. For the acncrals of our 
Warfare State arc stilLwith us, tl^ir kindTof ^sion is st^ ^'th usj^ 
antHlie dcsdnYt^whi^thi^Sioineai^l^epQSLi^^Snrca^d 
road, as so ohen It is not M home. It b the ficnerals who are in VV 
f i B^cat depce responsible for the stark contrast between tlic image Mi 

have of out&dves and the image others have of us. To under-" 
^ stand OUT generals and ourselves, it is sometitnes important to look 
iri a foreign mirror. 

■*lt b hard to av^ld the feeling,*’ a foreign ntiMspapcr wrote 
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n August 9, 1961, "that Uierc is more danger of the United Staled 
applying the fatal spark, Mr. Khrushchev was not exaggerating too 
much when he spoke of Vor psychosis’ in the United Stat es, Qvci 
the nast 1 5 American people hav e been whipped into a 

;^atc of hatred and fear of Communism Tcminlsccni ol [tie f^haiou?' 




wars in the Si Xt^ nth and Sev enteenth renimies. Som e U S~ wrSl- 
and si^ccebes seem to echo the words of ihc fanatical Aus- 
trian Emperor who launched the Thirty Ycais' War: 'Better a 
desert than a country full of hcrcticsl’ £rc side ni Kennedy is to a 
considerable exten t a onsoncr of thk puhWr jiifiuul<>- his frecLiom 
_T >1 maneuver is limited . Nor is he entirely the master of his ow n 
^overniTicnt. Til er y is ahva^-thc possibility tliann a rnomepTof 
crisis the wild men in the Pen la eon or the Cenlrnl 1titd|i | ;e , nce _ 
_ Agency may take matters into their own limnds. This is, in fact, 

»r i<ll p-^'^n lialHics ki Biy orcsenL^uaMfl U.^ 
That editorial appeared, not in Pruvda, but in tile Titr^nio 
Globe mtd Moil, one of the largest newspapers in friendly Cnnadsi. ^ 
$ych is on e face of the Warfare State, the face of miruary- 
ID spired propaganda playinR caHously on ilic cfnotions or Uie peo - 
ple and almost certain in the long run to brinE on the doom 
fnr,Tnpf-r aJ l'his face is omin o us cnourh. hnr it docs not s ^ and alone- 
_ it is reinforced by a second — the fac^ nf ihr^ | ^jyes 

Virtually the chirtc ^Tlon a vested stake in the Cold War. 

In ihc^amc year ot tya / in wliim General MacAriliur warned 
of the “perpelual slate of fear” in which our government has kepi 
us, a second eminent American of decidedly conservative cast was 
giving Congress a picture almost startling in its frankness of the 
results produced by the methods Mac Arthur had described. 

' iQnc-of the most serious things about this defense busincss^’*^ 
said, '1s that so many Americans arc getting a vested interest 
I Jn it: properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, oppi>rtuiitiics 
\ Bjr r>romotiDn and advancement, bicaor salaries for scien tists :mtT 
■ill fli il -It is a troublesome business * , , If you try to chatigc 
suddenly you get into trouble * . . if yog shut the business 
f ft urryv, you wj|| have the state of C^Mrurnf^ilii triiui^ 

fvr^\2ilUj^e of the aifLJfjtl iniiu%trv in iiiC.ifjfonii:i_”J 
These wtjrd^ were uilcfcd by a mafi who tcrtaiiify kiicw inti- 
eutcly, fruni (lie Inside and from the highciii echelons of gifvcm- 
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ment, the miehty forces and the intghty pressures of which he spoke. 

He was Secrclary of Defense CharJes E. (General Motors) VVihon, 
who in the carJy days of ihe Eisenhower adminislratloii Irad created 
a nadona] uproar when he (estiJjcd before a Senate committee that 
“^for years I thought what was good for the oountiy was good for 
Genera] Motors^ and vSee versa-” This remarlc was almost univer- 
saJly twisted into the flat dcdaralioo, *’What is good for General 
Motors is good for the country ” and h was widely and passionately 
discussed on these terms* 

One of the most signiGcant aspects of the national debate 
about this c^uiier Freudian slip of Secretary Wilson had been the 
bewilderment of vast sections of the business community, the abso- 
lute inability uf businessmen to understand what was causing all the 
shouting. "Of course* be shouldn't have said it**' tlicy acknowl- 
edged, "but when you come right dow'n to it, what was wrong 
with it? Whafs good-for General Motors is good for the country*" 

( This, at best* is a highly debatable proposition, but far more impor^ 
taut than the semantics of debate is the unconscious blindness ^ I 
business ethic that sees nothing wrong with putting the welfare I 
of a private company first* tlie welfare of the nation second* And | 
this is precisely the kind of self-centciied vision that powers the / 
awesome* multi billion-doll ar* economic dynamo of the Warfat^J 
State. 

In such an atmosphere, the ledger of the private war con- 
I tractor takes precedence over the good of the nation. Profits, jobs* j 
J salaries* preferment all are bound up in the CDniiiiuation of multi- 
{ billJon dollar war contracts; these are the ends to be served first* 

I and after they arc* perhaps, if w^c have time* we may wonder about 
V where it is all leading, to peace or war* 

Tlie attitude was illustrated by an adventure that befcH a 
West Coast eorrespondent for Tite Nathn in the fall of 19 5S. He 
wandered into a press conference held by the head of the West 
Coast branch of an Eastern Seaboard company manufacturing 
instruments vital to rocket and missile production. The president 
of the firm, wliich derived 75 per cent of its business from war 
contracts, was in a jovial mood. He could see no threal, he said, 
of any cutbacks in government defense appropriations. 
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■‘You've got a big future in rockets and misailcs," tire reporter 
remarked conversaljonally. 

■'Tremendous ” the president agreed. 

The reporter wondered whether this wasn't an uncertain and 
risky business* Didn't it depend a lot on politics, on lutes iiationat 
affairs? 

"Well* of course, our business would mushroom in an jj.vr- 
nationa! crisis*" Mr. Big said* 

"Like what?" asked the reporter. 

■War*" 

"What would happen to your business in a war between lue 
United States and Russia?" 

“As I said,'* Mr, Big re-explained paliently* "btisiiicss would 
tnusliroom.** 

“For how many hours?” asked the reporter* 

Then, in silence, having asked the unforgivable qucstioit, he 
Up-toed quietly away.^ 


1* Watt Street* it is often said, is the economic 
barometer of America. Wall Streeters themselves will tcfl you that 
“the market” anticipates events by at least six months. If there is 
to be a recession, the market usually senses it long before anyone - — 
else and begins a sellol? in antidpaiion of hard times; similarly* 
if we have hit bottom and are ready for the upturn, money will 
suddenly reappear, and buying will send stocks inching up again. 

The process is not infallible, the market is not always TOO ficr cent 
right* and nobody knows with any precision quite how it manages 
to make up its collective mind. But decide it does* and usually* say 
the brokers* future events confirm the findings of its mystic eco- 
nomic antennae. 

Since this is the reputation of the market, it seems that some 
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significance should atuch lo the kind of baTometric readings il 
sends up to measure ihc pressures of the Cold War. Tliesc readings 
hardly ever vary jn form. They are the reverse of mankind's expec- 
tations. Wlicn the news is good, when there seems to be some 
chance of easing international tensions, the market plummets 
; Ihfi-news i 5 _ hnfl whpn ir S£cms as if p rrld^ ^ioht 




1 * 

V One lias only lo study the crises of recent years to detect the 
pattern. In 1959 it actually looked for one brief period as if the 
Cold War might be almosl ready for the discard. Premier Kliru- 
shchev svas going lo visit the United Slates j President Eisenhower 
would reciprocate by going lo Russia in mid- 19 60. All over the 
world people giivc sighs of relief at tlie thought that it might not, 
after all, be necessary to annihilate each other. Khrushchev came 
on schedule- he was cordially received, he and Ike talked, and 
“the spirit of Camp David"' became, if only fitfully, a beacon for 
the hopes of mankind. 

How did Wall Street react to all of litis? Just like a spoiled 
brat who has been deprived of bis cookie jar. 

Well in advance of Khrushchevas coming, Sylvia Porter, the 

( New York Posi'a economic expert, began lo write about the forc-» 
bodings of Wall Street. In a column on July 24, she pointed out 1 
lhai professionals in the street were discussing the shocking elTccts I 
on the economy of any "acceptance by the West and the Soviet I 
Union of a plan encouraging both sides to limit defense expend i- I 
lures.” The view on the street was Ihnt "the stock market might I 
well shudder at what could happen”; even “minor cutbacks” could | 
send whole areas "into a tailspin”; and “unexpected *pcaccfur 
developments might be the shocker setting off the slump this time.” 
vi^en Khrushchev arrived and made his cross continental lour, 
when he and the Squire of Gettysburg beamed upon each other, the 
market appropriately shuddered. In September, 1959, with the 
prospects for an easing of world tensiDns brighter than they had 
appeared in years. Wall Street went into that “tail spin" Sylvia 
Porter had predicted. The scllofl was the sharpest in nearly four 
years, and finandal page hcadUncs recorded that electronics e »pc- 
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cially were taking a hard pounding. Standard k Pcior* the big 
investment advisory agency, commented in The Ottitaok, its house 
organ: “Peace jitters, one reason for the recent slump in the stock 
market, arc nothing new. They have broken out at various times 
as possibilities loomed for some thawing of the cold war, but in 
each case they came to naught, as did fears about the impact ol 
possible cuts in defense spending on our national economy.” 

This reassuring prediction that the “peace jitters” would go 
away and leave us widi our unchanged Warfare State was realized 
within just a few brief months, Ike went ofl lo Paris to meet 
Khrushchev immediately after ha\nng rashly taken full credit for 
sending the U-2 spy plane flying over Khmslichev s territory. Tivis 
admission, even more than the fact that the Ru.ssians had cn tanked 
us in the web of our own "cover story” by producing Francis Gary 
Powers and the wreckage of the U-2, quite efFectivcly strangled 
“the spirit of Camp David.” Il pul Khrushchev in the impossible 
position before the home folks of having been played for a sucker 
by the kindly old gentleman from Gettysburg whom he had trusted, 
and the Russian Premier, to restore his own image if nothing else, 
promptly flew into a lantrtrm and threatened all kinds of dire per- 
formanccs. The door of the Summit and the door of Russia boili 
were slammed in Ike's startled face; even friendly Japan broke 
out in a rash of unfriendly riots, and Ike, unable to visit there 
either, had to come home, licking the wounds of the world's in- 
civility. 

Undoubtedly, lo most Americans, ibis series of diplomatic 
disasters was a grim event, dooniing the world again to (he tread- 
mill of the cv-er-cscalatlng arms race. But in Wall Sired, the joy 
was unconfined, "summit FAU UaB a Markf.T tonic,” proclaimed 
a headline on the first page of The Ne^’ York TimeY financial sec- 
tion. Subheads assured readers: "uullishness revives” and "fire- 
works IN PARIS SHIFT SPon.fOHT TO SHARES OF MILITARY SUP- 
FLIERS.” Across the continent, the reaction of the business world 
was equally jubilant. The Los AfJgeks Mirror-News carried a 
tip-roaring, full- page advertisement for a technical school that 
iJv-gant "Tiiii SUMMIT jias faileo — what does Tins mean to 
ft %oO? lar xfENPQus ufsurce in elfctronjcs. blluon ixjllar 
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/ PAYROLL, 110,000 EMI^LOVEE rNOUSTRY IN SO. CAl.lFOHMA DfXlM-i 

[ IKOn V 

This far-from-coy embrace o£ tJ>c Warfare Stale was more 
than matched in frankness in another advcrtiscnteiU that appeared 
during this I&60 peiicxJ of universal rejoicing over the restoralion 
of our familiar tensions. Arthur Wicsenberger & Co., members of 
the New York and American Stock Exchanges, broke out n four- 
column advertisement for the Wicsenberger Itiveslmcnt Report. 
They proclaimed; “As we shed tbe Welfare State and gird for the 
Garrison Slate, many great and far-rcachmg changes will take place 
in our society, government, industry and finance. These changes 
win hurt some and bencht olhcrs-^s alwa^'s. You should be pre- 
paid for them— psychologically as well as financially*” The Wles- 
enbergers obviously tverc psychologically prepared; they were com- 
pletely with It, as the saying hi and it is perhaps signilicam that, in 
orieming their minds to Oic glories of the Garrison Slate, they 
already had relegated the Welfare State to history-^ 

In so doing, the Wksenbergers at least were engagingly frank. 
They put into bold print the dual theme that has motivated domi- 
nant American circles from the speech of General Electric Wilson 
in 1944 to the present day. It is not accident that the forces in our 
j society that are most eager for war <a: least, n cold war) are the 
same forces that most abhor the Welfare State, In the postwar 
wedding of the Military and Big Business, it not mattered to 
business that free enterprisfi has become a myth, that to an over- 
whelming degree the welfare of the nation has become dependent 
upon the arms race and the federal expenditures that keep it going; 
3ill of this Is completely preferable to the only other visible allcrna- 
Uvc—lhc funndidg of comparably fantastic billions inlo “social- 
istic” programs for better housing, better highways, better schools, 
better medical care. In the lattef progrrun, of course, mere people 
benefit; ul the war game, there are billions and billions of dollars 
for business, and if this isn^t what matters entirely, it is certainly 
what matters most* 

If this attitude seems too callous for belief, consider die man- 
ner in which the theme, “Up with the Warfare State, Down with the 
Welfare Stale” has become the dominant credo of our lime* The 
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thinktng, the moiivaiion has been revealed nakedly many times in 
many places. In October, 1949, for example. Professor Sumner 
Sljchtcr, llan’aid economist, was warmly received when he ad- 

( dressed a bankers' convention and asserted that ns Tong as we liad i 
a cold war, a severe depression was “difhcull to conceive." He / 
explained: 'Tt (the cold war) incieases the demand for goods, helps 1 
sustain a high level of employment, accelerates technological prog-* 
ness and thus helps the country to raise its standard of living. , , , 
So we may thank the Russians for helping make capitalism in the 
United Stales work better than cver.”^ 

David Lawrence, the columnist beloved by Wall Streeters, 
editor of the inilucntial U,S. Nem & World Report early became 
quite vocal in prcx:]aiming what a bonanza wc had found in the 
cold w-ar* In the May 14, 1950, issue, his weekly news magaziiie 
informed its reatlcrs: 

^ “Government planners figure they have found the magic for4 
pm\A for almost endless good times* They arc now beginning to| 
f wonder if llierc may not be something to perpetual motion after alh| 
Cold war is the catalyst. Cold war is an automatic pump piimcr*l 
Turn a spigot, and the public clamors for more arms spending. ' 
Turn another, the clamor ce,ises* Truman confidence, cockiness, is 
based on this Truman formula.’ Truman era of good times, Prest- 
dem is told, can run much beyond 1952, Cold war demands, if 
VuUy exploited, are almost limitless." ^ 

A month artcr this was written came Korea. The cold war had 
suddenly turned hot for the 33,629 Americans who were to die in it; 
and when the Democrats, in 1952, tried to sell the American people 
on the slogan, “You never had il so good," the electoraic, as post- 
election analyses showed, felt twinges of guilt and voted for Ike, 
who promised to go to Korea and bring peace. But, of course, the 
cold war continued, and in 1954, after the announcement tliat we 
had exploded our first ll-bomh, ILS, News dc World Report saw 
in this new horror only another stimulus to business in this bc%i 
jT all possible worlds. It wrote: “What H-bomb means to business]^ 
/A long period . . * of big orders. In die years ahead, the cfTccEs/ 
\ of ihc new bomb wjJI keep on increasing. As one appraiser puts il:\ 
H-bomb has blown iJcprcss Eon -thin king out the window,’ " ^ 
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It might also blow much dsc out tfic wimlow. Including all of 
wcsiCTn dvillzntiou* Tliis prospect seems to concern Lawrence not 
half so much ns Uie horrors kc continually sees In “creeping social* 
ismJ- His record on this is consistent and goes back to the days 
of Franklin Roosevelt, It would be hard to find a New Deal refomi 
that Lawrence did not denounce as some kind of dangerous foreign 
“ism/" and to him such proposals as Kennedy’s medical care for 
the aged are clearly anathema. Yet he can look wiib equanimity » 
as he did in 1959, on the suggestion that the U.S. “might conceiv- 
ably strike first in what has become known as ‘pne-cmplivc* rather 
than 'prevemivd war," 

This calm acgcnlange nf all Ihr ingnnrcivahlg hnm>r» nf nu- 

clearJTdlocaust^hi^jT|^,^|^^^iji^^ 

Ic ^sliiti on aresymotom^ of the arte dini nf the humim 

conscience i'or iT^i^ 

merely a symbol of the type of mind th at is domina nt In the bus i- 
ness commumty a ndlfiat fi n^s expres^ jffl nt Hir 
federal bud get or theJoLmducliflB-of a new housing bill. Look^ for 
» example, at the way this double motif of the Warfare Stale found 
expression in 1957, the year in which the Eisenhower boom top- 
pled into deep recession* Even the expenditure of awesome billions 
for defense couldn't quite guarantee perpetual prosperity, and 
naturally there was just one solution — a much higher plateau of 
defense spending. 

The controversy began early in the year, when good times 
were still with us. President Eisenhower proposed a federal budget 
of S7L3 billion. Of this amount, $43,4 bilUon — 61 cents out of 
every dollar — were allotted for national security. But — and this was 
the President’s cardinal sirt— he also called for some $35 million 
for federal housing and raised his total requests for "welfare 
schemes" by some $200 million. The IFaff Street Jountal promptly 
expressed the disenchantment of the business community with Ike* 
"With the international situation more critical than in several years, 
quibbling over defense sponding is pretty much out of the question.” 
it wrote* But it was irked no end that "the President would extend 
the hand of Unde Sam into an assortment of welfare scheme i 
ran^ng from the care o£ juvenUe delinquents to schoi^l eun'^trvC' 
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tion and providing more houses for the needy aged," Obviously* 
it was all right lo spend $43*4 bim<m for munitions; but what W'as 
that man thinking of to want lo spend a few more mdl/on.r to help 
juvenile delinquents or build schools or supply “more houses for 
the needy aged”? 

In September, 1957, with the bloom dcfimtdy off the cold-war 
economy, an eminent spokesman for the ever-largcr-military-budgct 
school addressed tlic American Bankers Association and delivered 
a culog}' on the "culiural and economic merits" of armament spend- 
ing. This wairior-slatesman was Frank Pace, former Secretary of 
the Army under Truman, former choiTTuan of General Dynamics 
(the government-spawned war baby that perennially gets the fattest 
war coniracLs), and now, perhaps significantly, a member of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, in 1957, 
naturally. Pace wanted several additional billions spent on arma- 
ments* 

So did the cold warrior who perhaps best and gmsi 
cnllv^Tnresses the Ihinkinc of the business comniimity'on such 
^ m ailers. Ihis oracie Is jt"n rv R. Luce, publisher ol the powerrul 
Time-Life'ForHine triumvirate and Indisputably on e of the com~ 

mn^i InTliictifTal licurcs m ilie kid J mass communications 
and the conditioning ot the nuDiic mind* Luce, it just hapjicncd, 
w~ron IHe'mm&nifiAtiei that prepared the much-debated Rocke- i 
feller Brothers Report on national defense* The report took an 
alarm isPs view of our simc of preparedness and sounded a call for 
the expenditure of more billions, many more billions, to make us 
Secure* Luce backed this program all the way. In November* 1957, 
Fortune magazine published an article that made his views dear* 

In this, Luce called publicly on President Eisenhower to "use every j 
ounce of his executive authority" to cut highway spending, foreign 
aid and other non-mililary extravagances* He urged Congress t^ 
"begin a massive pruning of non’’dcfcnsc outlays all along the line* 
f Our economy, said Luce— do these words sound familiar?— t 
' "can stand die load of any defense elTort required to hold ilic pow cr V 
r-f Soviet Russia in check* It cannot, however* inUcfNiitciy stand \ 
i the erosion of cteeping swblism and the cca'iclcss extcnsroii of | 
\^’Wtfjnmrtit activities into additional tecMiomic fields. If the advent / 
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of man-matTc sa!cllitcs serves lo reaniitit that truth, it will have 
accomplished a purpose as important in the Jong run as tlic con- 
quest of outer spacc.^' 

This novel equation that somehow places the conquest of outer 
space on the same level of importance as the erection of a road- 
block against “creeping socialism"' stands as a naked revelation o£ 
the type of mentality that takes positive delight, in the name of busU 
ness and profits, in walking the precarious brinks of the cold war. 

In this sequence of speeches and articles, the double-edged 
propaganda of the postwar era becomes self-evident. One purpose, 
as General Mac Arthur said, is to keep us “in a perpetual state of 
fear . , . a continuous stampede of patriotic fervor “ so that we 
shall support without question a munitions budget of ever-expand- 
ing billions. At the same timCf the other edge of the propaganda 
$wotd brands with the label of “radicalism"" any proposal that 
might conceivably siphon off some of those munitions billions — 
and possibly mteifere with the prerequisites of industry — to bencDt 
the people, 

Ko parlay could be more effective with a citizenry that is 
innately among the world"s least volatile and most conservative. 
We instinctively distrust the strident voice, the rabbi c-rousing dema- 
; ' goguc who even hints of violence. If we listen to him for a moment, 

the moment is almost always one of emotional strain and delusion; 
given lime, our instinctive sense of bnlance reasserts itself and we 
repudiate, either in anger or disgust, the far-out crier of discord. 
So it has always been. The great mass of the American people has 
never fully accepted any leader who wore too bright a tinge of 
t radicalism — not \Miliam Jennings Bryan, not Fighting Bob LaFol- 

Ictte. Even Franklin Roosevelt came from a weallhy, conservative 
background and sounded cmiiieNily conservative when he was first 
elected; and his irial-and-crror reforms were made possible only 
: ' by the exigencies of a great domestic crisis. Our history says that 

I against almost any leader, almost any program, two strikes have 

i , been called if, in some way, the leader or program can be branded 

in the public mind with radicalism. At the same lime, we are a 
' a deeply patriotic people* filled with pride in our own system, in 

love with the wonders of our owq eoutury, conscious of the high 
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achievement that turned a wiUJemcfis contintnt into a world power 
in less than two centuries; and so possessed, we read as a peoplt 
lo almost any appeal to keep whai we have uiitartiishcd, to pre- 
serve “our way of life ." / 

Tlicsc are the two polefr— the innate distrust of titc radical and 
his violent solutions, the supreme belief in onrsclves and our pride 
of count J 7 — that make the double-edged propaganda of Ihc mili- 
ftary-industrial complex so uniquely eflective. 

We have accepted the propaganda as truth; we have embraced 
the Warfare State in a trance of iveemiog economic wdl-bctng; and 
we have not had, as a people, the faintest conception of the magni- 
tude of this military-industrial self-imerest that makes peace die 
^ antithesis of tlie new American way of life. 




The economies of 22 of ouf 50 slates depend in 
abnormal degree upon the mninlenancc of military spending. This 
was a mainr finding by a panel of economic experts, headed by 
Professor Emile Benoit, of Columbia Unlvcrsily, in a report they 
presented in January* 1962, to the new U.S, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency.* Tlie report was described as the first com- 
prehensive inquiry ever made into the effect on our national econ- 
omy that major arms cuts might be expected to have; and in an 
attempt to assess this* it probed deeply into the question of our 
present dependence on the arms race. 

“In some areas of the country the tlcpendcncc on defense 
production is already very tangible and a serious source of coH’" 
cern,*" the committee rcportcdn , * Certain States ate clearly 
subject to disproportionately heavy impacts because of the relatively 
heavy dependence of Uicif manufacturing on major items of pro- 
curement. '* 

Ibe committee fouml tliat in 14 states war industries ac- 
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j counted for a heavy percentage of total manufacturing cmploy- 

i nicnt. In seven states — and in five of these the figures admittedly 

1 1 were incomplete — war industries accounted for more than 20 per 

I cent of all manufacturing jobs. Tlic states and their percentages: 

!i ' Utah, 20.4; Arizona, 20.6; Connecticut, 21.1; California, 23.3; 

, ! ! ‘ New Mc.xico, 23.8; Washington, 28.6; Kansas, 30.2. 

[ ! , Startling as these figures arc, they were not the whole story, 

i I The committee reported that eight other states and the District of 

Columbia sho\^•cd “exceptionally heavy dependence on Department 
of Defense payrolls to sustain their income.” Military payrolls at 
camps, forts, bases and various installations comprised from 10 
to 26 per cent of all payroll income in Alaska, Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia and Virginia. Alaska and Hawaii topped this list with 
pcrcent.iges of 26.5 and 1 8.2 respectively. 

“It is disquieting to note,” the committee added, “that several 
of the States with heavy dependence on major procurement for 
employment arc also well above the average for dependence of 
income on Department of Defense payrolls. This is notably true 
for New Mexico and Utah, but it is also true to some extent for 
Kansas, Washington and California.” 

The committee's figures showed that the Military supplied 
9 per cent of all payroll income in New Mexico — this in addition 
to 23.8 per cent of all manufacturing jobs that depended on pro- 
' curement. In Utah, military bases accounted for 6.7 per cent of all 

payrolls, in addition to 20.4 percent of all manufacturing jobs. 

Such heavy concentrations of military spending power spell 
I ; almost total dependence, especially when one lakes into account the 

s ; multiplier factor — the number of jobs and businesses that arc sus- 

' j tained by the military payrolls and the war plant jobs. However, 

I ^ more than the economy of entire states, the economy of the entire 

< i , nation, is bound up in the same dire equation. Secretary of Labor 

' J. Arthur Goldberg has reported that one out of every six jobs in all 

' America is held in three states — ^Texas, California and Florida.* 

\ • All of these states rank high on the list of Military dependents. In 

f I Texas, 5.5 per cent of all payroll income comes from the Military 

‘ and 10 per cent of all manufacturing jobs; in Florida, 3.8 per cent 

of all payrolls, 14.1 per cent of all manufacturing jobs; in CaU- 
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fomia, 3.7 per cent of payroll income comes from the Military, 
23.3 per cent of all manufacturing jobs. 

The picture that emerges is the picture of a nation whose en- 
tire economic welfare is tied to warfare. Our livelihoods, our 
homes, our families depend on the jobs that depend on the arma- 
ment race. And the longer the race continues, the greater will be 
the dependence; for the Benoit committee estimated that, on the 
basis of current trends, armament spending will climb to $60 billion 
annually by 1965. This would be almost one-third more than the 
figures of 1959 from which the committee drew its drcaiy pictuic 
of a war-based national economy. 

To change this base, to alter this trend, would require the 
most far-sighted and courageous of political leadership, l-vcn sup-* 
posing a softening of international tensions should make ch.iiigc 
possible — a highly unlikely development in an atmosphere in whicli 
our weapons maintain tension in Russia, hers maintain tension 
here — w'c would have to be prepared to accept the loss of multi- 
billion dollar war contracts, at least a temporary level of high un- 
employment, and a decided reduction of the prosperity that conics 
from high consumer consumption and plant expansion in a bur- 
geoning economy. We would have to be prepared, in other words, I 
to endure hard times unless a well-geared government program I 
could swing swiftly into action to finance the jobs of peace as the j 
government has financed the tasks of war. Such a prognnn would I 
include, it would have to include, many of the very kind of govern- / 
ment-sponsored public works projects that arc .symbolic of the | 
Welfare State — and that is a prospect to make even a hardy man 
shudder. Since it is, since one can almost feel the tremors of alarm I 
that course along the spines of the military-industrial caste at the I 
mere suggestion of such heresy, it seems obvious that there is al- / 
most no chance that we shall have, within the foreseeable future,/ 
the kind of dedicated political leadership that would prepare the! 
people and the country for the uncertainties of peace. 1 

Tliis hard fact of modem political life, in rare and precious ' 
moments of utter frankness, is even acknowledged by the poliii- 
ci.ins themselves. In one unusual “Town Meeting on World Crisis” 
in York, Pa., early in 1962, Representative George A. Goodling 
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, frankly lold bis consljtucnts: “No p<^lilicnl party can afford lo drs- 

I anrt* J'm sorry to say that. 1 wish we could. He C3t plained that 

I the national economy simply could not sund disarmament, a posi- 

tion that was sopponed fay n former Congressman from the district, 

Chesier H. Cross, who declared that arms cut-backs would bring 
i f a wave of unemployment. 

I i ' Almost as the Con^ssntcn spoke, the accuracy of thdr anal- 

; I ysis was emphasized in a dramatic way. The Navy decided lo 

I ouC a Jet hglitcr plane, and when it did, a vast section of ■ 

Long Island was confronted suddenly with the prospect of becom- i 

ing a depressed area. 

The plane was the F-105 D Thunderchief, a i ,400-mlle-an- 
‘ ' hour Gghlcr-bomber manufactured by Repiiblie Aviation Corp. in 

] Farmingdale, L.L The Navy decided to switch production to what ' 

it evidently considered a better plane, one being manufactured in 
I , the Midwest. This meant that Republic, which had virtually all ' 

1 of its production eggs in the Thunderchief basket, wouldn't have 

j any work for its workers. This meant that some 13,000 men might 

' 1 lose their jobs. This meant that a number of snb<ontraciors making 

. I parts for Ihc plane would be out of business. Altogether it meant . 

’ I that perhaps 20,000 men would be thrown out of work; that home / 

I owners would be unable to pay their mortgages; that car time pay- I 

{ ; ments would lapse, that television sets and appliances of all kinds I i 

would have to l>e repossessed. Tire only salvation from such dis- f 
asters was to sec that the Defense Department came through w'lth t 1 

« * new orders for Re public Aviation. 

' Justin Ostro, president of Republic Lodge l§&7, International 

! Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO, rallied the workers to meet 

the crisis of the moment. Eight tlmusand of them gathered in the 
I Levittown Arena and heard Ostro urge a letter-writing campaign 

I ‘ lo the White House to save their jobs, *"The only area we can hope 

I , lo get any help at all is the ^TiHc House and the President of the 

' ■ United Slates ” he said, ‘Tou must let him [President Kennedy] 

I • know you are in trouble; he promised you an expanding economy 

and full employ 

i Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller charged down to Long IsJnnd 

' ‘ from Albany to back up the workers" plea. The layoffs* he mid. 
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nught m.ikc oil of Long Island a depressed area, and certainly the 
federal! government could not permit this. Congressmen and U S. 
Senators, newspapers and business organirritioos >%hose businesses 
w'ould suffer if the war phni payroll that supported them suddenly 
dried up, all bombarded the While House with pleas to save the 
warplane Jobs at Republic Aviation. Tire issue was even injected 
into one of President KcU[icdy"s televised press conferences. The 
President assured everyone that the administration didnT want to 
see any man lose bis Job; that ihe layoffs would be considerably less 
than 13,000; that he bad already talked to Secretary McNamara, 
the Ddense Department was already re-examining its production 
schedules, and he was '“hopefuT" some other tasks could be found 
to buoy up Republic, Repuhite's workers and die economy of all 
Long Island. 

f This was the stoiy of Just one plane and just one cancelled 
war contract. Multiply it by the thousands of eoniracts and the 
hlllions of dollars involved in projects much more massive in scope 
than the construction of a fighter-bomber, and you begjn to get ' 
some dim idea how completely the seemingly prosperous American 
economy is dependent on the war race. For i!ie outcry ihat arose 
on Long Island over the demise of the Thunderchief is typical 
of the outcry that arises anywhere and everywhere any time an 
effort is made to slash any part of the defense budget. ' 

Consider the tempest that was generated throughout the na- 
tion when, on March 30, 1961, Secretary McNamara announced 
plans to close down 52 military installations in 25 stales and 2 1 
overseas bases in the next three years. MeNamara^s order wni 
based upon a sane rc-exammation of reality in the age of missiles. 
Some dcjrots were too dose to major chics and too vulnerable; 
some sprawling air bases covering hundreds of acres of flat, sandy 
soil did not lend ihcmscfves lo the need of the missile age for con* 
ccalcd launching sites, founded upon and protected by solid rock 
formations. These were doubilcss sound milrtary considerations, 
hut nothing sliort of economic devastation impended for many local 
areas to whom the nearby installations represented the only hope 
vt business pm^perily. Inevitably, screams of protest resounded 
•e It 'll Ihe nation and in Congress. 
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In Del Rio, Texas, a businessman went to his cash register, 
punched it open, and took out $50.00. This was his contribution, 
based on an assessment of $ 1 .00 for every foot of business frontage, 
to the expenses of a four>man delegation that Del Rio hustled oil to 
Washington to fight the scheduled closing of tlic Laughlin Air 
Force Base. Del Rio has a civilian population of 18,612, and the 
Laughlin base is its one big industry. Tlic base payroll, civilian and 
military, has been running at $10.5 million a year; some $42,000 
annually has been spent with local businessmen for such odds and 
ends as ofiicc supplies and pest-control services; Laughlin accounted 
for 20 per cent of the to\\Ti's electric and telephone services; some 
1,700 Laughlin families shopped in Del Rio stores. It takes no 
imagination to visualize the economic impact on Del Rio if it should 
suddenly be deprived of Laughlin.*^ 

In Tacoma, Washington, tlie owner of a shoe store fitted three 
small cltildren for shoes. The father gave him a twenty-dollar bill, 
and when the proprietor handed back, the change, the father pre- 
sented a small card. It read: “You have just done business with a 
Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot employee. How much money will 
you lose when the $14 million payroll goes to Utah? Write your 
Congressman, Senator, Governor if you want to protest this move.” 

In Benicia, Calif., a town of 6,000, officials were aroused by 
the announcement that the Benicia Ordnance Depot would be 
closed down by April, 1964. Mayor James Lemos was wroth be- 
cause the municipality had just constructed a S 1 .6 million sewage 
plant, about three times as large and expensive a project as would 
have been needed if the depot hadn't been there. He estimated that 
the town would lose in sales-gas-bcvcragc taxes alone some $21,500 
a year; and it would lose, too, the trade of the 2,400 civilian work- 
ers at the depot. In response to the local outcry. Rep. John Bald- 
win, Republican Congressman from the district, sent a vigorous 
letter of protest to President Kennedy, contending that the Benicia 
Depot was just what the nation needed for Kennedy’s plan to have 
“an army trained to meet a limited war crisis.”** 

So it went across the nation. Kansas protested the shifting of a 
naval air technical training unit from Olathe to Glyngo, Georgia. 
Olathe sent a delegation to Independence, Missouri, to visit former 
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President Truman and see what could be done about it. Truman 
received the delegation graciously, but he was his usual blunt self. 
“The basis of the shift is political,” he told the delegates. ‘ Kansas 
didn’t vote right.” Kansas, h may be recalled, had cast its ciglit 
electoral votes for Richard M. Nixon; Georgia, on the other hand, 
had better bargaining power. It is the home state of Senator Ri chard 
B. Russell and Rep. Carl Vinson, chairmen rcs^xtively oTlhc 
^HgjTTfnd House Armed ScrviccL,QunniiU ccs. Coincidentally, 
TJIxmirse, Georgia was crammed with nineteen military installations 
— so many that an indiscreet general is said once to have rcinaiked. 
“One more base would sink llie state.” This prediction, it seemed, 
was about to be put to the test. Not only was Georgia not to lose 
any of the bases that she had, but she was to gobble up one more 
in the shift of the training unit from Olathe. 

This entire sequence illustrates the host of problems that arise 
any time the most gentle of waves rocks the boat of the Warfare 
State. >\Ticn a cutback on military bases threatens adjacent towns 
and cities with economic collapse, it becomes fairly obvious what ^ 
would happen if violent hands should ever be laid on tlic fantastic * 
billions that are being poured into military procurement contracts. 
Then entire states would be prostrated. 

Business Week on February 27, 1960, headlined a feature 
article; “Missile Industry Carries Utah.” Tire article explained that, 
for generations, Utah’s prosperity had been built around two basic 
industries, steel and copper. In 1959, both of these bellwethers 
of the Utah economy had been dosed down by strikes. “Without 
missiles,” wrote Business Week, “tlicsc strikes might have put 
much of the state flat on its back. But the growth of missiles more 
than offset the strikes and helped to give Utah its biggest year. 
Today, the industry employs over 10,000 workers — a gain of 
5,000 during 1959.” 

What missiles arc to Utah, the whole aircraft-missilc-space 
complex is in an even larger way to the powerful State of Cali- 
fornia. California, of course, has Hollywood, but Hollywood is a 
piker beside the ganglion of war industries on which the prosjicrity 
the state has come so much to depend. The Los Annetes Times 
rrpi^ficd in February, 1960, that in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
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I area alone twenty-seven out of every hundeed manufacluring work- 

j I ers were employed >n aircraft, intssilcs or space. The area had a 

' ^ backlog of military comracls exceeding S3 billion. 

' I Still, there was serious concern. It was obvious to everyone 

I 1 1 that missiles rapidly were making the warplane obsolcte^ — and a 

heavy cutback on plane orders would make things very, very bad. 

; ^ The Southern California area had had a taste of this kind o£ hard- 

'I ship in 1957, when federal orders for the huge sky birds were cut 

i I back some 40 per cent. Pkttils had shut down, thousands of workers 

■ ' had been laid oil. California had snapped back smartly from this 

I i period of temporary trial. Most of its airplane manufacturers had 

I had the foresight to sec the handwriting on the wallj they were 

1 ; ala^ady shifting their production to missiles, the weapon of the 

! i [ ' future, and soon missile contracts took up the slack of lost plane 

, ; f contacts. By November, 1958, aircrart-missilo payrolls on the 

I ! West Coast had mounted to about S42.4 a with more 

than half of this — $23.1 million — concenirated in the Los Angeles 
area. Still, there was unhappiness. The plane cutback had struck 
a severe blow at Douglas Aircraft r there were heavy byoffs in the 
Santa Monica and El Segundo-ToTrance plants. Alamied, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists bombarded Californians Con- 
i ^ gressionaJ delegation with telegrams of protest and demands for 

an invcstigaiioii to discover what had caused this unjust cutback 
of war orders at Douglas. 

Such agitation and alarm In the midst of still-flowing plenty 
give but a faint idea of the utter chaos that inevitably would result 
i from any serious de-empliasis of the milhary staff of life. A few 

i years ago, the Southern California Research Council, a private 

association of prominent businessmen and academicians, drew up 
a w'idcly drculalcd report entitled, "^Tlie Effect of a Reduction of 
Defense Expenditures Upon the Los Angeles Area/’' It concluded 

that it "a 50 per cent cut in defence expenditures should occur . . . 

t while] business conditions and investment remnin high, the esti- 
mate w'ould be for total unemployment of about 200.000 or 12 
pec cent of the entire labor force. Or, if business con tii lions and 
investments arc lower, unemployment might approxintitc 350,000 
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or 20 per cent.” This, Tcmcmltcr, is the kind of disaster that n cut 
of just onc^half, not a total cut, would bring down on the Los 
Angeles area. Obviously, it cannot be allowed to happen/^ 


rt* The battle to preserve "our way of life'* in this 
age of ever more swift, ever more deadly and ever more costly 
weaponry is waged on many fronts, but nowhere is it carried on 
wiih such 7cst for the good things of life as in those golden fields 
of lobbying and propaganda where contractors and gencrajis and 
admirals take off their shoes and gambol in the high grass logclher. 
This is the apex; this is the poim of juncture, the end and the 
purpose, of more Oiait $50 billion annually; and the lobbying. Ihe 
propaganda, the influence dml result flow from it on a scale that 
slaters the limited imagmailon of man. And who foots the bill? 
The American taxpayer, of course. He pays for everything; his is 
the money used for his own brainwashing; and in the end be be- 
comes like the poor dumb beast on the treadmill, shoveling out 
, ever more billions for ever nmre brainwashing for ever more cosily 

arm aments of ever more homblc potential and ever less security, 
) a process ihat continues a// mfinffum. 

A few lone, articulate voices have been raised in Congress m 
protest against the procc.ss, but the lone voice, after a few head- 
lines, is always drowned in the roar of (he $50 billcon juggernaut 
I that is powered by the Pentagon and that enlists the undying loy- 

ally of all good American btisincssmcn from Llic Madison Aveiuic 
publicily cx|>crt to the fat-cat executive. Nevertheless, it is so often 
only the Joue voice lhai seems to make sense. And so it seems 
that ihe American people should pay more aiteiilion to whai \ oiccs 
like those of Sen. Paul 11. Douglas (D., 111.) and Rep. Edward 
Hebert (D., La.) have to say. 

In a Sen-lie speech in July, 1959, Sennior Douglas .charged 
ihjt the Air Tofce was spending $1 million a year to feiry Ini- 
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porlam civilians, key Congrcssnica and idf!ncniiat Brass lo air 
shows designed to g^o^ify the Air Force. Senator Douglas gave the 
figures on two such exhibitions held al the Nellis Air Force Base 
near Las Vegas, Nev,, in early April and May, 1959. Tlie Air 
Force, he said, fiew 1,917 civilians (innncnlial businessmen, com- 
immity leaders, local officials) and 774 miUtaiy passengers to 
tJic shows. The ferrying task required 177 military planes, which 
were Down "a total of 2,338 Dying hours at a total Djing hour cost 
of $626,074.75,’* Senator Douglas declared. He charged that the 
intent was ‘Ho help build up a body of permanent lobbyists for 
the Air Force and its approprip lions,” An Air Force spokesman* 
in effect , pleaded guilty to tlie charge, ihougli naturally he put the 
emphasis quite differently. Such free displays, he said, were “a 
necessary part of keeping the American people informed of what ■ 
their Air Force is capable of doing*"^'^ 

What the Ait Force cannot do openly for itself, its coni factors 
do for it. Representative Hebert, who heads an investigating sub- 
committee of the House Aimed Services Committee, has conducted 
a years-long running probe into the question of who inDuences 
whom and how much. In his 1559 investigation, lie turned a criti- 
cal spotlight on an organization known as the Aerospace Industries 
Association. This outfit, Hebert charged, existed only to lobby, and 
it was financed by contributions from seventy-nine airplane and 
missile manufacturers. Dues and assessments ranged from a low 
of SlOO to the high figure of S75.000 paid by North American, 
Boeing. Curtiss-Wright, Dougjas, Lockheed and United. But this 
$75,000 bite was not even being felt by the bitten corporations, 
for most W'cre charging it off as expense items on government con- 
tracts, This added up, Rcprescniativc Hebert said, to “the tax- 
payer paying to fight against himself.” Retired Air Force General 
Orval R, Cook, president of Aerospace, conceded that all of Rep- 
Tescntaiive ndbert’s complainls were true, but he bridled sen.si- 
tively at one assertion— diat the primary purpose of association 
, witnesses appearing before Coiigrcss was to "advance the inlercsis 
of the eomraetors*”*^^ 

It stands to reason, however, that when the federal banquet 
board ii garnished by fantastic billions in war-industry goodies. 
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ihc scramble is going to be to see who can get the largest serving; 
and if nobody actually says, “to licll with the public iiUercsl ” ctr- 
lainly nobody says, ”Wdl, let's see i[ our conscience wilt let us 
take this extra $100 million to keep building this antiquated pbiie." 
That would be expecting just too much of human nature. 

With war conlracts dial make a rnittion dollars look like pin 
money up for grabs, the mutual adtuiralion society of Big Business 
and retired Brass and active Brass frequently coalesces into a posi- 
tively rapturous logethemeSB. The Hebert committee subjected at 
least one such blissful merger to sharp scrutiny when it delved Into 
the activities of the Martin Company of Baltimore (patriotic duty: 
airplanes and missiles; patriotic reward nt the time: $800 

million in defense contracts). Martin had decided, as its board 
chairman, George M. Bunker, explained in his testimony, that it 
was essential for the greater national good to establish ”an intimate 
reJationship” with the Pentagon Brass because obviously you 
couldn’t perfect weapons systems unless you could bring together 
“the major capacities of the people that of necessity have to work 
closely together.’'* 

Seeing its patriotic duty, Marlin had done it. It bad flown 
tw'cniy-scvcn of the highest-ranking Brass on Unde Sam’s payroll 
to expense-paid, fun-in-thc-sun outings on the Bahaman Island of 
Eleulhern. The list of distinguished Martin guests was topped by 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, at the lime Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who fell so in love with ^fa^Un togetherness tJiat lie sam- 
pled the company's hospitality on three weekend calls at Eleuihera's 
Cotton Bay Club. Significantly, it would seem, Martin's sdeeied 
guest list of high-staffers Induded, besides General Twining, the 
choicest Brass of Army, Navy and Air Force in the fields of plan- 
ning and procurement. When the Hebert committee tiicfl to learn 
just what die "togeUicrncss*' at the Cot Ion Bay Club involved Ijc- 
sidcs playing a few rounds of golf with Bunker, everybody cho- 
rused that, oh, there was nothing to it really. All of the togctlieniess 
boys were absolutely certain that they did not partieip.ttc in any 
contractual negotiations; they did not even f/iV^riMj contmctual ne- 
gotiations; tliey had no direct busii:c.ss rdatiiinshlp witJi the Marlin 
Comp;my; amJ only a few, in key oDIccs dealing wiih priTcuumcii!, 
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acknowledged that they had heard some briefings and arguments 
made by contractors wanting to supply a particular weapon, but 
these briefings definitely had not been devoted to drumming up 
trade for Martin exclusively— they had covered all contractors in 
the field, certainly a most noble display of impartiality on Martin’s 
part.*’ 

Later, on the House floor, fighting in vain for a stiff measure 
that would put an end to such jolly gatherings of innocents. Rep- 
resentative Hebert lashed out angrily at the Marlin-High Brass 
fraternization. 

**A subcommittee uncovered what was going on in the Ba- 
hamas whereby the Martin Company of Baltimore was entertaining 
on a lavish scale both active and retired oflicers, among whom were 
some who within thirty days would appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of contracts which included parcels 
for the Marlin Co.,” lie said. 

*T can only give you the facts. I can only say to you that 
when Dr. Bunker became president of the Martin Co. it was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Today Marlin Co. is No. 2 on the defense 
contract list, and paid a dollar more per share, while the Douglas 
Aircraft was losing $93 million. The Martin Co. docs not do a 
dime’s worth of work for private business. Every nickel comes 
from the government in subsidies. Why should they entertain their 
only customer, the people they do business with?”*" 

The plain implication is that, in such cozy private arrange- 
ments, the public interest gets fractured. The implications arc 
fundamental to our whole society. The Air Force uses taxpayers* 
funds to propagandize for the Air Force; the air and missile manu- 
facturers use taxpayers’ funds, by assessing the cost of their opera- 
tions to government, to propagandize for the air and missile manu- 
facturers; huge corporations involved in every facet of the munitions 
business spend millions of dollars (obtained from the government) 
in entertainment and lobbying to promote good will and insure 
more contracts — and against this overwhelming, conjunctive force 
there stands quite literally not even the shadow of a countcrforce. 
A lone voice or two in Congress, like those of Senator Douglas and 
Representative Htbert, is occasionally raised— but, beyond this. 
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nothing. No democratic society, it seems safe to say, was ever more 
over-balanced in one direction. 

The brashness with which the partying and the inllucncc- 
pcddling was conducted probably was best illustrated by the fact 
that, even as the Hebert committee was looking into it, more enter- 
tainments were being scheduled in Washington right under its nose. 
One affair that attracted considerable attention was a sclieduled 
private testimonial to commemorate the promotion of Ll. Gen. 
Bernard S. Schriever, the Air Force’s Chief of Research and De- 
velopment. The invitations were sent out by Frank Pace, Jr., then 
chairman of the board of General Dynamics and more recently a 
Kennedy adviser; William B. Bergen, president of the Martin Com- 
ply; and Dan Kimball, president of Aerojet-Gene nU Corp., a 
former Secretary of the Navy and one of the gay celcbrmits on 
Martin’s earlier Eleulhcra junket. 

The invitations sent out by the.se three prominent \^ar industry 
warriors contained this suggestive sentence: “This wi‘,1 be a snial, ■ 
off-the-record parly and we think Gen. Schriever would like to tell 
you of his plans and some of his problems at tlic Air Rescaich 
and Development Command.” 

When the off-the-rccord party became a matter of page-one • 
record, General Schriever was much concerned. He had been in- 
vited orally, he said; he hadn’t seen the invitations; and he was 
much disturbed by that not very veiled suggestion some hot lips 
might be forthcoming. The general, an aide declared, had “no in- 
tention of engaging in any off-the-record discussion of L‘s plans 
and problems at the party.”*® With everyone red-faced from the 
di.sclosurc, tlie party W'as swiftly canceled. 

A little later in tliis same summer of the Hclx?rt investigation, 
fifty major companies doing business with the Pentagon showed 
how some of that $100 million Editor Coughlin estimated is spent 
annually for partying and influence gets itself spread around. The 
Army Association was holding its convention in Washington in 
the first week of August, and the fifty war suppliers rented fifty 
“hospitality suites” in Washington’s best hotels, just to make cer- 
tain that prix'uremcnt and contract oflicers could enjoy some of 
the finer things of life. General Electric reserved the Madison Room 
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iit the Sheraton Park and in addition .scheduled a big cocktatl party 
in (lie Burgundy Koom. General Motors also engaged the Bur- 
gundy Room for a reuepiion and dinner. Hughes Aircraft threw 
another cocktaU parly in the Burgundy Room. Sperry Gyroscope 
and United Aircraft hurJed competing cocktail parties; Giesapcakc 
and Potomac Telephone^ a subsidiary of the huge A,T*&T* system, 
threw a big dinner and rcccptioa. And so it went. Patriotic snerihee 
was unconfined.^ 

Though no editor was moved to report on die "booze, blondes 
and bashes” aspects of these afTairs, the fralcmizaijon of the loftiest 
Brass and the loftiest corporation executives, which such parties 
symbolize, has produced over the years some highly curious re- 
sults. Not the least curious is the suave tndiicncc wielded by those 
1,400 high-ranking olhcers who have crossed the street and found 
retirement cushioned by lush salaries ladled out by tlie top 100 w'ar 
contractors* Hardly anyone in the nation is so naive as to believe 
they are all industrial geniuses. Some, of course, may have expert 
knowledge of advanced weaponry that makes them tcchnieaily 
useful to weapon nianufaciurcrs; but most of them are hired, not 
for what they know, but for whom they know— for their contacts 
inside the Pentagon . As Senator Douglas once phrased it, "When 
companies with defense contracts hire former olllcers of high rank 
to negotiate with their former fellow oflicers, some of w^hom they 
have promoted, the potential and actual abuses are magnified 

The Hebert committee documented the point. Vice Admiral 
H. G. Rickover, the maverick of the services and the father of the 
atomic submarine, testified that the jobs those 1 ,400 retired officers 
had had were now filled "by people who arc their dear friends, or 
even by people whom they have been infinential in appointing, 
and naturally they will be listened to*” The way this works was 
illustrated in the testimony of Admiral William M. Fechtler, re- 
tired, former Chief of Naval Operations and later a consultant to 
Cenetai Eleciric^s Atomic Products Division. The Admiral told 
of arranging appointments for a G.E* vice-president in the 
Pentagon* 

"1 took him to see Mr. Gates, the Secretary of the Navy,” 
Admiral Fedukr testified* “I took him to see Admiral Burke. He 
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h^id not met Admiral Burke before* And then 1 made sippoint- 
ments with him with the Chief of the Bureau of Ships. Bui 1 did not 
accompany him there, because those arc material bureaus which 
make contracts. And I studiously avoid even being in live room 
when anybody talks about a coni i act.” 

Such siudiousncss is laudable, but does anyoiie doubt tJiat 
there is a certain kverage working for the businessman who erm 
walk into the Navy Department and meet everyone of consequence, 
from the Secretary down, under the aegis of an Admiral who was 
fonuerly Chief of Naval Operations? And docs anyone believe, in 
this chummy atmosphere, that the only dement detefmiuitig vl,:d 
decisions is the national interests? 

Certain incidents in the past have cast a harshly iiluijiiii.ilii"i5 
light upon this question. There was, for exa.nplc, the ccic of 
General Joseph T. McNamey, lop-ranker in the Air Bovee \/ .o 
became General Manager of the entire Defense Depart men I **mkr 
Louis Jolinson in pre-Korean days* In HJ50, when Jobust..i sel 
out to decimate the Navy's carrier fleet in the name of cconcuiiy, 
the Navy and the Air Force clashed over what the Air Force suc- 
ceeded in billing as “the revolt of the admirals.” But the Navy, as 
Walter Millis has pointed out, was not entirdy self’Centcrcd: it 
was genuinely concerned with the national Interest, and it advanced 
some cogent strategic criticism that deserved serious considemtton 
instead of w^hal was merely clever propaganda ridicuk. 

A key target of the Navy attack was the Air Force's pride of 
the moment, the long-range B-36 bomber. As Colonel Neblelt, a 
mere Reservist, had tried to tell Congressional committees the 
previous year (only nobody much was listening), planes were 
rapidly becoming a weapon of the past, outmoded by the rocket 
and the proximity fuse; and probably no plane more perfectly illus- 
trated what he meant than the B-36. The Navy attacked it as too 
slow, too vulnerable, too antiquated for modem war* TIte B-36, 
indeed, had gone on the drawing hoards in 1941, even before we 
got involved in World War H, and the Navy's criticism of it in the 
age (if jets and jiiESsiks would seem well -justified. Bui McNamey 
ted (he Air Fonce in out raged defence of (lie B-3G as the best 
i*e*tpt>ri in vm arsenal until more mixlcrti planes could come off 
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the drafting boards* The rcsuli: we continued to pour out more 
millioas to build a plane that was already obsolete. What happened 
next seems instructive. 

Jn February* 1952, General McNamey retired. As he later 
testified before the Hebert committee* he then picked up a tele- 
phone and dialed a number in Indio, Calit Tlic numi>cr was that 
of Floyd B. Odium, who beaded Coasolidated Vultcc, now the 
Convair Division of General Dynamics, manufacturer of the B-36. 
The simple phone call worked a positive mirade. fn March, 1952* 
General McNarney went on the payrolt of the maker of the plane 
he had so vigorously defended. He became president of Convair 
at S75,000 a year, and he told the Hebert committee* when he 
testified in March, 1956* that he had drawm $324,500 in salary 
and expenses (plus, of course* his regular Air Force pension of 
$16,000 annually) in the four short years since bis retirement. The 
General bad a fivc“year* $75,00fKa-yEiir contract with Convair; 
and when that expired, he had another contract wailing — one that 
would run for ten years and would pay him $30,000 annually as 
a consultant. All of this, General McNamey told the committee, 
had just happened; none of it bad been planned. When he was de- 
fending the B-36, he had had no oiler from Odium lo head the 
company that made the Commented Bminess Week; 

“McNarney knows Convair's best customer, the Pemagon, as few 
Others do, . , * In business circles, tlic word has gone out: Get 
yourself a general. What branch of government spends the most 
money? The Miliimy. Who, even more than a hvc-percenter, is an 
expert on red-tape? A general or admiral. So make him Chairman 
of the Board 

A comparable ease involved Rear Admiral Lloyd Harrison, 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. The Navy had awarded 
McDonnell Aircraft and WesUnghouse contracts to buUd the F3H 
jet fighter, in test flights, eleven of the planes crashed, causing the 
deatlis of several pilots. But Admiral tlarrison insisted F3H con- 
tracts should be cominued because, he said* the record of the 
contractors had previously been good, Tlic Navy continued the 
program ai an eventual outlay of $302 million, virtually all of it 
wasted; and one day after Admiral Harrison retired in Scpicmber, 
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1955, he took a job as vice-president of McDonndl Aircraft Com- 
pany, He subsequently admitted to a Congressional eomniittcc 
that the job hat! been offered him as early as March, 1955, some 
five montlis before his retirement, but this, he insisted, had had 
nothing to do with his advocacy of the F3H jet. Congress could 
find no proof of misconduct or of anything but an “bonc'^t mis- 
take.” 

The Jtesult of all this dubbiness between war manufacturers 
seeking conlracts and the men in uniform who award the contracts 
has been pointed up by the lidbert committee Investigation. The 
truth is simple and should be plainly staled: the rauUfbillion-doUar 
war^gamesmaitship of today has resulted in the outright looting of 
the pockets of Ihc American taxpayer on a colossal, almost in- * 
I conceivable scale. Oh, the looting may slay carefully within the 

bounds of technical legality, but there is no other word to describe 
the spirit that has animated some of the largest corporations in 
the nation. 

Time and again, as a result of the Hebert probe and careful 
checking by die General Accounting Office, some of ihir country'^ 
most holy corporate names fiavc been compelled lo disgorge mil- 
lions of dollars which they had over-charged Uncle Sam in the 
cause of patriotism and the defense of homes and firesides. On 
' July 17* 1959, Navy witnesses admitted to the Hebert CommiUec 

I that Navy procurement officers bad made fourteen contract “mis- 

takes” costing a total of $12 million. That was almost a million 
I dollars a “mistake," by the Navy’s own admission, and ihe 

i Hebert Committee, in its continuing probe* showed that these 

weren’t the only errors that had been committed, not by a long 
shot.^ 

Hilbert focused a sharply critical eye on (he manner in which 
two of the nation’s mightiest automotive corporations liad met 
the diallenge of defending the free worltf. General Motors, he said* 
had indulged in practices “bordering on fniud"' in its h.indiing of 
a S375 million contract. Hebert accused the huge auto firm of 
pockciing excess profits of $17*459,1)00* The gmernment, he de- 
clared, had been charged $4.5 mill ion for unnecessary overhead* 
xod General Motors by some oversight had neglected to in form 
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the government of $1.7 millioa it had managed to save on ihc 
prices of parts obtained from sub-contractors, 

Chrysler hadnl performed much better. In iu July» 1957 
report, the Hubert Commit lee noted that Chrysler had been given 
“a blank dieek” by the government to build T-43 tanks in a hurry. 
The report eoniinucd: "In the governmenfs name and with gov- 
ernment funds Chrysler bought prodnetioa machinery for a multi- 
million-doUar plant. For additional amounts of money negotiated 
with the government, it engineered the tanks, then produced and 
tested them.” The tanks turned out to be incredibly faulty, fortu- 
nately for Oirysler. For this meant that Chrysler got iinother 
luscious coriiract for fixing them, "Chtysler was in a sense the 
beneficiary of its own (or die ’government's ) mistakes," the com- 
mittee reported, "for it received contracts to correct the deficienctes. 

"Wlieo the production was completed, the facilities were laid 
away and the plant rehabilitated and made available for Chrysler's 
own use (production of commercial autos), all at govemment 
expense . , , 

"The whole devclopmcfit and production enterprise was vir- 
tually a risk-free proposition for Chrysler, The only company in- 
vestment was for the 'bricks and mortar' of the tank plant, and even 
here the govemment granted the company quick (ax write-off 
privileges," 

Such bonomras speak of the incredibly Loose financial practices 
of the Warfare State, but they w'crcn't the only nor, indeed, the 
most startling practices, in September, 1961, the Hubert Com- 
mittee made a discovery that, despite Us years-Iong indoelrination 
into the fiscal irresponsibility of the Military, left it posUivciy non- 
plussed, TTie Army, the Navy and the Air Force, it learned^ had, 
during World War 11 and Korea, erected literally millions of dollars 
worlJi of buildings and installations on land they didn't owir— on 
land that was owned by ?ome of their favored contractors. The 
deed might have comlnued to go undiscovered for years except 
that the Defense Department had begun to consider the possibility 
of selling off some of these faeilitics. At cnee, of course, the elc- 
menul dilemma arose: How was it ever going to k 11 the 
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lions to anybody except the corporations who owned the land — 
and so could dictate their pricc?^^ 

This was no penny-amc chisel, as (he records of the fabulous 
millions expended in the facility-building spree dearly showed. 
ITie Navy, especially, had been a most generous Big Brother. It 
had constructed S 19,160,887 worth of ship propulsion equipment 
on the Lester, Pennsylvania, property of Westinghouse Corpora- 
tion, It had inslaffed 539 miffron worth of its own shipbuilding 
equipment on the property of Bethlehem Steel Corporation, It had 
bcstow'cd upon Todd Slnpyards $35 million worth of insta!ln(ion$. 
The Air Force had entered the competition by placing $27,899,000 
worth of buildings on property owned by Hughes Airorafl, The 
Army, not to be ouidonc by ihc other two branches, had practically 
bequeathed CliiysJcr S4 miliiop worth of Army tank assembly 
equipment and improvemerns on property in Delaware. And finally 
the Navy had made Acroiet, the producer of the Polaris missile, 
the beneficiary of $4.8 million worth of buildings and equipment 
tnslalled on its California property during 1946-52. 

Ihc Aerojet arraiigcnicnt especially intrigued investigators, 
Dan Kimball* of Martin jutiltet and Schriever party fame, lutl bteu 
the vice president of Aerojet lx: fore he left private business to Isc- 
comc successively Assistant-Secretary of the Navy for Air, Under- 
Sfccreiary of die Navy and finally Secretaty of the Navy. It was 
during the very years that he occupied high rank in tlie Navy's 
hierarchy that the Navy' favored Aerojet with $4.8 million worth 
of mstailalions. In fact, fGmbnlJ was Navy Secretary in 1952 when, 
the Navy acknowledged, it "built buildings and fadlilics" on Aero- 
jet property in Sacramento. And almost the minute he left govern- 
ment service in 1953, after the Eisenhower administration came 
in, Dan Kimball went back to Aerojet ami became its president. In 
all the imervening years, as he made dear when he was qucslioncd 
by the Hebert commltlec rn I960, he bad rcEaineii his stock in 
General Tire and Rubber, the parent company of Aerojet, 

"Were you required to divest yourself of any stoek in General 
Die and Rubber?" Hebert asked, 

"No, sir/' Kimball replied. 

"You put uff tueky,'’ llctvrt commenEcd. 
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'fhe Congressional investigation showed that 65 admirals, 
generals and other high-ranking former olhccrs were loaded on the 
payroll of Aerojet, and 26 of them, Hebert said, gave identical 
evasive answers in replying to questionnaires sent them by the com- 
mittee. At that time, in 1960, Hubert had no idea, however, that 
the Navy in which Kimball had been so influential had practically 
bequeathed Kimball's Aerojet nearly $5 million worth of installa- 
tions it would never be aWe to sell to anyone else. 

*'It looks like Uncle Sam is going to get an awful bad rooking,'* 
Rep. William Bray (R., Ind.) remarked after the building spree 
disclosures. **As far as the contractors are concerned, this is like 
'heads I win, tails you lose.* The government has no way of forcing 
them to pay its price.*’ 

"'fhey can take government facilities for a nickel on the 
dollar, or any other price they arc willing to offer,** exclaimed Rep. 
Qyde Doyle, California Democrat. 

They can indeed. For this is the Warfare State, and good, old- 
fashioned free enterprise never offered such opportunities. 



There is hardly an area in our lives today in 
which the military influence is anything less than supreme. As 
President Eisenhower said, it is “fell in every city, every state house, 
every office of the Federal Government.** The extension of the long 
arm of the Military into previously sacrosanct civilian bureaus and 
areas of civilian decision has been quite literally fantastic. The 
process began in World War 11, continued under Truman and, 
ironically enough, came to full flower under Eisenhower, who was 
finally to warn of its dangers. 

In 1953, only nine Army generals and 58 colonels were as- 
signed to civilian agencies. By 1957, about 200 generals or ad- 
mirals were on assignment to various departments of the govern- 
ment, inlcmalional or intcrscrvicc agencies; similarly employed 
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were some 1 ,300 colonels or naval personnel of comparable rank, 
and .some 6,000 officers on the lower levels. Rep. (now Senator) 
Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) was one of those lonely dissenters in Con- 
gress who raised a voice in protest against tliis trend. In March, 
1956, Metcalf declared: “Already we have a general in the first 
echelon of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Already 
we have a general in the second echelon. It seems to me that civil- 
ians should show up in here somewhere.’’** 

But civilians were rapidly becoming the vanishing Americans. 
They were becoming, if not extinct, at least a rare and subdued 
species in the departments that had formerly been their natural 
habitat. In no department was this more true than in State, where 
it soon became the fashion to regard the Military as the absolute 
seers of foreign affairs. In February, 1947, the Washington Star 
reported: “Ten of the twenty men ranking as executive officers in 
the State Department have been brought in during recent months 
from the military services.” A few months later, The New York 
Times, reporting that General John H. Hildring had been named an 
Assistant Secretary of State, added that he had “brought with him 
to the State Department twenty-six of his assistant.s in the War 
Department.” Even before tliis revealing development, in January, 
1947, the Army and Navy Bulletin had expressed the reality of 
the day in pithy terms. “Today,” it wrote, “the Army has virtual 
control of foreign affairs . . .”** It was a verdict that was sixm to 
be ratified by no less an authority than Walter Lippmann. 

Commenting on a Truman move to bring Avcrcll Harriman 
into the White House as a special adviser on foreign affairs, Lipp- 
mann wrote: 

“Mr. Truman has been learning the hard way th.it the Presi- 
dent cannot delegate the conduct of foreign affairs . . . Foreign 
affairs, though deposited in the Slate Department, did not stay 
Uicrc. The Secretary of Slate was not powerful ctinugii to keep 
control of them, and so the control disintegrated and large hits and 
pieces of it have been moved to the Treasury and to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the largest piece of all to the Pentagon. In 
the Pentagon a very gotxl. and a rather serious imitation of 
'shjt in any other country !«ut this free-wheeling democracy would 
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be militarism — DiimtiJy, ihc mllltaty control of foreign policy^ — 
devdoped. » . 

I The free- wheeling democracy was now becoming, of course, 

, no longer quite so free-wheding. The witch-hunt that had begun 

, in 1948 in Republican desperation to elect Dewey bceame tnag- 

nilicd to the proportions of a nationwide pathological disease on 
the snarling bellow of Joe McCarthy, The State Department, the 
target of the most reckless Charges of sellout and appeasement* 
was demoraliiHiid and tenori/jed, and there remains today a serious 
question whether it has ever really recovered. In this atmosphere* 
any suggestion of diplomatic negotiation, any attempt to com- 
promise to obtain a common meed ng-g round for ii reduction of 
world lensionsp became a self-proclaimed deed of treason; and the 
only official who was safe and above suspicion was the one who 
stood ever shoulder*to-shouldcr with the Military, rock-ribbed 
and unyielding. 

The result was diplomatic disaster world-wide in its magni- 
tude. Every move w'c made was a war-like move that seemed cal- 
culated to draw an ever hardening response from Russia. We 
ringed Russia with air bases; onr air generals proclaimed that with 
70 bombs we could destroy 70 Russian cities* there would be no 
more Russia; we rcmilitanzed West Cermany. This last deed by 
any sober judgment must rank as one without peer m increasing 
the tensions of the Cold War. For a militarised Germany twice 
had all but dismembered Russia, and a remilitarized Germany rep- 
resented Russia's greatest dread in the future. Now we, the ono- 
lime Russian ally, were amiing the German hordes again for just 
one purpose, possible future use against Russia. John Foster Dulles 
was even trying to remiliiarize Japan — a goal he could not attain 
because, after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the once warlike Japanese 
had become for some inexplitabk reason a strangely peace-loving 
people. 

Our olheial line was the Military's line: we must hold firm 
everywhere, we must not even consider one backward step — not 
though the ^'prizes'* for which we risked world destruction were 
I the rocky pinpricks ot Qticmoy and Matsu* or the jungle fiefs of a 

\ primitive people like the Laotians, Vital interests of the nation and 
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the world became subordinated to the nation"s postimr; the gesture 
assumed the substance of the deed. Any suggestion that we might 
even discuss a mutual drawback in Ccnital Europe to lessen the 
world s tensions, any hint that we must some day acknowledge that 
the continent of Asia contains a power called Red CUina— the mere 
whisper of such proposals was labeled with the dirty name of '*ap- 
^ pca.’^cment,” and even recent Kennedy appointees who migivt have 

, wished to demonstrate some rudiments of common sense by csikjus- 

i ing them have been forced to proclaim that nothing could be further 

from their intentions. So have we wrought. Our foreign ptilicy has 
i become a Magi not Line manned by our Mlliury, cheered on by 

I the breast-thumpings of iliosc mi^ty warriors of whom tlic wliole 

I world stands La awe^ — our industrial barons and our one-sided 

I press. 

The contrast between blind military rigidity and a foreign 
j policy based on a recognition of practical tcahties as tlicy affect 

, the nalional interest shows clearly in a perceptive interview with 

I Adiai Stevenson in Theodore H. White's Vie AMing of the Presl- 

I dent, I960, Just before the Democratic Convention, went 

I to see Stevenson* and he found the two-time Democratic standard- 

bearer in a talkative mood, his mind ranging boldly over our com- 
i pJcx foreign problems. To Stevenson, not just strength huL ''moral 

leadership” was the issue. He recalled bow, in the shock after 
sputnik* Eisenhower had called him to W'ashinglon to draft fordgn- 
: policy suggestions. Stevenson said he had written "reams of copy 

I for Eisenhower and Dulles to use, calling on the NATO nations 

“to put their lop priority not on launching pads and missiles, but 
' on the concert of our resources to help the enicrging nations. ♦ . . 

This should have, at least, the urgency of national defense— but 
they couldn't envision it, didn’t want it.” 

Stevenson remarked that he Fmd probably talked witli *'more 
heads of state than any other American, and W'hcn you hear them 
talk of American foreign policy, it’s a thing of wonder and niirtb 
to them." Stevenson ciilicizcd ihc "linear dunking" of American 
foreign policy and contrasted this with the sirategic ncccssiiy of 
trying io work on the Russians for the mutual witlitlrawal of forces 
in Europe. He lashed out at our living in Asia ’‘with this mythology 
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of Chiang Kai-shek^s icttim to Cbinat'^ and he called our refusaj 
to recognize, even to talk with, the rulers of modern China ^'onc 
of the greatest political crimes of our times, for in 1955 we had a 
chance to talk to them, to begin to resolve some of the problems 
there." Stevenson denounced "'that whole program of stupidity 
starting wiih the 'unleashing* of Chiang Kai-shek to the collapse 
of the Summit,"* 

In briefest outline, these were some of the Ihoughts of a firsts 
class intelligence devoting itself intelligently to the tremendous com- 
plexities of recurring crises, and the difference between this kind 
of vision and the "^linear" mentality of the Military is quite plaint 
it is the difference between devoting the mind to the attempt to 
achieve solutions tliat just possibly might avert war on the one hand 
and, on the other, striking a statuesque military stance with atomic 
lance ever at the ready, backing up n no-parlcys-wUh-the-beathen 
utthude — the posture that in the long run can only insure holocaust. 

If and when the holocaust comes, mere common folk will not, 
of course, have anything to say about the manner of their immola- 
tion or iTicir chances of survival. The Mititary will decide all these 
matters for ihcin. Anyone who doubts this need only consider the 
experience of Tucson^ Ariz., the pleasant resort city that the Mili- 
tary has converted into one of toe prime nuclear targets in all 
America, 

Tucson*s experience with some of the more grlrn realities of 
the nuclear age began on April 19, 1960, when local newspapers 
broke out into bold be ad I lues: *'$S0 hillton dollar titan base 
coMrNCf HERE.” At first the joy was tmeonfined. Just think of Itl 
The federal government was going to pour $80 niilfion into the 
economy of Tucson. "It will be a fine thing for the community/" 
Mayor Don Hummel comnrented proudly; Tlic President of toe 
Chamber of Commeree disclosed his most cherished dreams had 
been realized. 'Tt's something we've been working for— and hoping 
for— for a long time," he said.^ 

At the University of Arizona, bow^cver, Ihcte were scientists 
wbo had some sober second thoughLs, Though the Air Force bad 
not yet announeed where the sites for the Titans would be locaictl, 
Ujc sdcntjsts suspected that they would ring Tueson, as similar 
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ba?c 5 were ringing other cities* The implications to the scientists 
were dear. 

With nudcar-capped inlctcontincntal engines of destruction 
crouched in concrete silos dug 165 feet into the ground, Tucson 
would become a prime target. Any enemy attacking America would 
have to knock out its Titan silos at the very fitst strike or they 
would knock him out in the second. Now it takes a force of between 
20 and 30 megatons, exploded at ground level, to blast a single 
hardened Titan in its deepdug silo; and ground-level bursts of this 
magnitude eject literally tons of radioactive dirt, dust and debris 
into the atmosphere, creating a lethal fog that is carried downwind 
and effectively eliminates all living matter in its path. With the 
Tucson area being blasted by a number of 20 and 30 megaton 
bombs, the fallout would be far worse than anything ever con- 
tempiated by Civil Defense in its plans for two-week fallout shelters. 

What all this nicant was quite dear to the scientists, PrevaiU 
ing winds over Tucson arc from the west, and if the Air Force 
placed Titan silos west of the city, Tucson would never have a 
chance of survival iu any unclear encounter. Why not pul the 
Titan base east of the city where, if worst came to worst, radioactive 
fallout would be carried away from Tucson instead of directly 
over it? 

This idea seemed to make sense to toe University of Arizona 
scientists; and so, under toe leadership of J. E. McDonald, uni- 
versity professor of almnspliere physics, tliey formed a CommiUec 
Against Ringing Tucson VVith Titans, Tit is committee, it should 
be noted, did not adopt any radical stance^ ft did not demand that 
the Air Force go away and put its Titans somewhere else* ft simply 
suggested that the Air Force, by a slight alteration in its suspected 
plans, could dig its Titans in to the east of the city, in the virtually 
unpopulated San Pedro Valley. This would give 1 ucson tile benefit 
of the S80 million project; it would give llic Air Force its Tiian 
base approximately where it wanted it; and at the same time it 
would avoid, for Tucson, the lerrible hazard of downwind fpIlouL 
Evcr>’body would he happy. 

This line of reasoning appeared so sensible that* within a few 
wrecks, lomc 1,200 signatures were obtained to petition!! urging 
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douTiwind missile sites. The Air Force went into evasive action. 
First, it said it hadn’t finally decided on the Titan sites. Secondly, 
it pointed out that Tucson was already a prime target because a 
large Strategic Air Command base was already located there. 
Thirdly, it argued that, if Vandenberg Air Force Base near Los 
Angeles should ever be blasted by an enemy, radioactive fallout 
borne cast by the prevailing westerly winds would blanket Tucson 
anyhow. University physicists contended that this last statement 
simply was not true, and they kept hammering at the issue until 
finally even an Air Force Colonel was compelled to admit that 
Tucson, with Titan bases on its upwind side, must expect 100 per 
cent fatalities in the event of an attack. 

With this admission to back them up, the professors went 
before the Tucson City Council and urged passage of a resolution 
expressing concern for civilian safety. The Council, after listening 
to the committee, voted unanimously to take such action. Almost 
tlic in.stant that it did, things begap to happen. Word was passed 
along through the office of Senator Barry Goldwaicr, the hand- 
some Air Force Reserve general, that if Tucsonians did not show 
a more “constructive response” both the Titans and the SAC base 
would be located elsewhere. Business and political leaders in smaller 
adjacent communities began to snipe at Tucson. They deplored 
Tucson’s “lack of patriotism” and proclaimed that their more dedi- 
cated municipalities would be simply dcliglited to welcome the Air 
Force’s Titans. This kind of pressure was too much for the Tucson 
City Council. It did a complete back-flip and, with only one dis- 
senting vote, passed a resolution humbly expressing complete con- 
fidence in any deci.sion the Air Force might choose to make. 

The Committee Against Ringing Tucson With Titans was 
stubborn. It continued its campaign. It rallied such support that 
an independent group of 105 mothers published a large advertise- 
ment entitled, “The People Deserve an Answer.” The people cer- 
tainly did, but just as certainly they weren’t getting it. Tucson 
newspapers suddenly lost interest in the subject. When they men- 
tioned Titans, they mentioned what wonderful weapons tliey were; 
hardly any attention was paid to the main issue, where the Titans 
might be located. By early June, the Air Force had used its muscle 
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so well that Tucson was under control. Then it announced its 
plans for the Titan missile sites. Just as the scientists had suspected 
all along, the sites ringed Tucson. Construction was begun at once. 

Tucson had learned its lesson — the lesson that all America 
has yet to learn. In the Warfare State, the only word that counts 
a tinker’s damn is the word of the Military. 
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fatten up nnd get kuy atHhe age 
of abQUl 25 years. In addilton to 
obasUy, other irnportant risk fac- 
tors such as hypcrtcfision and 
hypcrlipidernia also begin 
show Ihnir effects at this time. | 

Recently, It has been .^hown 
that ill I! dtstiJHitiua betwc' n 
iii^lh' Hiud IijW'dcnsity Upoj?: 
(UUl and LDL) hel;-p 
assess the risk of coronary heart 
disease in patients with hyper* 
cholesieremia. High serum levels 
of HDL, in proportion to LDU 
seem lo be inversely related to 
coronary risk. However, a person 
with serum cholesterol greater 
than 220 mg (AutoAnaiyser 
method) at any age probably has 
an increased risk for heart attack. 

Principles of 
exercise prescription 
Before any program of exercise 
is prescribed, the following steps 
should be taken: 

1. Determine the individuars 
functional capacity {cardiore- 
spiratory) through graded exer- 
cise testing. This will help to es- 
tablish exercise intensity limits 
and rule out existing coronary 
disease. 

2. Assess ihe individuars car- 

diovascular status, as well as any 
other medical problems through 
consultation with the patient's 
personal physician. ^ 

3. Deternune the type, fre- 
quency. duration, and intensilyj 
of the exercise that will achlevt 
the desired training effect. 

4. Evaluate the individuars or* 
thopedic status to sec if there are 
any limiting musculoskelclal 
factors. 

5. Record hear I rate, blood 
pressure, EGG changes, weight, 
and endurance. 

6. Establish exerci^ie perfor- 
mance limits and targets. 

The Conimiltee on Exercise of 
the American Heart Association 
has published guidelines for ex- 


ercise testing and fitness training 
of healthy individuals and [those 
at high risk for or with a cl, nical 
history of coronary heart d ii case. 
They have also made ava.^Hhle 
Concise oiov'dc.- 

♦ -r * 


The exercise period 
Eacli exercise period shou .d in- 
clude 5 minutes of warm-up ex- 
ercises. such as calisthenics and 
stretching exercises; 20 to 3Q_ 
minutes of aerobic fusing oxy- 
~ ^h) j^rcis^ at tltTlncfiv i duai's 
target heart rat^ and 5 inThutes oF 
CO ol-doWn~ exercises. Both 
warm-up , and cool-down exer- 
cises include loe touches, wall 
push-ups, floor push-ups, sit-ups, 
knee-chest pull-ups, and thigh 
stretches and may be performed 
similarly. Also, if the person has 
been jogging, swimming, or cy- 
cling, walking for 5 initiuLes is an 
appropriate cool-riown activity. 
Individuals should be warned 
that abrupt cessation of exercise 
may trap blood in large muscle 
groups and produce symptoms 
dizziness or syncope. In addi 
tion, people wbo exercise should 
learn to count thpir 
raditij^p.yi«tf Accurately, most 

imp djTtaut j|oai of this Tin cl of, 
f^jmy^c^al fit nes s p'rogram is to 

^TcfiTeC^yiral^^ \muJ lltn 


ercises are not acceptable for this 
purpose. Anaerobic conditioning 
is useful for training competitive 
runners, but nut for long-term 
heart ^nd lung conditioning. 
ContoctsportK^br in -^ 

d/ridtto-k ore : r . - 

.s* £>* *'-! " ' ill 

■ ’ "■* Common — 

■ii V I bex Sue h (Lc ^ 

and gardening snould abo 
be enecuruged. Golf is relaxing, 
but inadequate for aerobic con- 
ditioning. Tenn iji reqip rpa JZ 

tin|||-g r>f |^i>r In 

duco an 

Whiiu f>7f 

sq U a sh, and hand hail are not 


aTw'ays availah if* ihp^^p 
[rrodut:t!-an 

ina etfmd il^ i‘F>rjit- 

iar Sclccti^ of the type of exer- 
cise should take into consider- 
ation the individuaFs personal 
preference, his time schedule 
and life style, and any limiting 
physical factors. 

Frequency and duration 
Ind i vid ua Is in it iati ng a n exercise 
program should limit the number 
of sessions to 3 times perweek og, 
alternate da^^s fnr the firslL^^ 
months o f piiriiiiit^yU^nn. Beyond 




Ji nut^s iiTc s ??r 

'I'here arc tour fanloriM*(r con- 
ji_der in any presovip- 

tion: (ij typo, (2) frequency. (3) 
duration, ami (4) intensity. 


Types of exercise 
Ar.cenhildc 



d rxerciHe tor 


cardioresui mtorv fihir^KL 

itirlixxin 

swi]ri mn-|it tnrlpnir 


evdine. rone im13piTu^ and lonv- 

isLl;lUr-i!_i-ltnninf^ H ,a>lp -i ) 


*"Wcighl lifting and rsi^mulric ex- 


The first 4-moiith period, the 
mber of exercise sessions may 
increased to 5 or 6 days [ler 
ek. Then, aficr thev have, 
hieviiii Ihdr flini^gE^ 

go'tls.Jbev ran m a j g 

evel of |1lrn.^g thfnn 

clsu sni 


ruruESS cannot be stored. Achiev- 
ing and maintaining cardiore- 
spiraiory fUncss requires a life- 
time commitmiml !o regular ex- 
ercise and ^‘calone Iraining." 

The duration of exercise re- 
quired to achieve'^ cardiovascu- 
lar training effect varies from 15 
to 20 minutes of exertion at the 
individual's target heart rale 
(70% to 05% of max4nal heart 
rati:). Shorter durations affi often 
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prescribed at the inUiatiem of ari 
exercise program to develop 
muscular strength. | 

Intensity 

Intensity of the exercise per- 
focmed is probably one +K€- 
most important items fc? te ton* 
jiiiinrcd. Prcscrilioii excerci-^^ 
must he h(jth cim'^fvWWe ojui 
aggressive. It must nol pv.sb a 
person beyond 85% of his max- 
imal performance capability. 
Yet, it must be adequate to pro- 
duce a cardiopulmonary condi- 
tioning effect. 

Graded exercise testing using a 
treadmill or bicycle ergometer 
will help you to determine what 
the individual's performance ca- 
pability is. The appropriate level 
of intensity can be determined 
by heart rate response, oxygen 
consumption, or physical work 
performed. The physician 
should pay dose attention to this 
factor, particularly when highly 
competitive, "type A," execu- 
tives are involved. During the 
beginning phases of an exercise 
program, intensities of more than 
75% of a person s work capacity 
should be avoided. Exercise 
should be reduced or cu rtailed in 
the presence of active infection 
or injury to the extremities. Ach- 
ing joints and musetes and early 
fatigue may be the result oj ex- 
cessive exertion and should be 
evaluated appropriately. High 
altitude and extremes in temper- 
ature also require modification 
of activity. Another note of cau- 
tion is that hot showers taken 
immediately after exercising 
may sometimes cause syncope or 
myocardial infarction. 

Supervision 

An exercise program designed to 
achieve cardiorespiratory fitness 
requires supervision. The ideal 
combination of supervisory per- 
sonnel would be an exercise 


physiologist and a physician, but 


this is not always 


supervision of c>crcise is not 
available, a program of longer 


practical. If 


Treadmill or bicycle ergome- 
ter exercise testiVig is important 
prior to vigorous aerobic exer- 
cise in sedentary individuals 


duration at lew ivSnsjty if. ad- 

over 35 years of age. However, a 
physician a'id rrs'^'frfd nurse 
islvoufd dt - 


Rc-L+ivc wsbrious I'ltprcisea 

E-nKf 


Comment 

1.5 '2.0 
MttI* Of 
2.0-2.S 

or 

U0-15D 

C*ls/hr. 

iSj m housework such if Too low in energy level and too 

polishing furniiure or inicrmitteni to promote endurance, 

wjnhing small dOlhes .> . 

Stroll mg 1.Q mHe^hr. 

Not suffidently strenirous to promoLe 
endurance untejs capacity is very low. 

2.0-3.0 
MHi err 

Level Willing at 2.0 
miles/hr. 

See '"sifoilirtg". 

2.S-4.0 
Cjts/mm. or 
ISO' 240 
CaK/lir. 

Golf, itsini power CJit 

Promotes Skiff and minimal strength in 
arm muscles but not sufficiemlv taxing 
to promote enduritice. Abo too 
intermit lent. 

a.11'4.0 
Mcij or 
4-S Cilt/rnin. 

Cleaning wiridowi. 
mopping NoofS. Of 
viCLTUfnmg 

Adequate conditioning exercise If 
earned out continuously lor 20-30 
minutes. 

or 240-300 
Cdls^hr- 

Bowling 

Too iniermitient and not suHiclendy 
taking to promote endurance. 


Walking at 3.0 miles^’hr. 

Adequate dyiiamic esercise if low 
capacity. 


Cycling at B miles/hr. 

As above. 


Golf— pullmg cart 

Useful for condilloning if reach target 
rale. May melude isometnes depending 
on cart weight. 

4.0-S.0 Mets 
or 5-4 Cdls/min. 

Scrubbing floort 

Adequate endurance eKerase if earned 
out m at least 2 minute simts. 

or 30Q-340 
CjtVhr. 

Walking 3,S milcVhf. 

Usually good dynim]c aerobic ekercise. 


CytllnR a mdcs/hf. 

As above. 


Table tennis, badminlon 
anrt volloybaft 

Vigorous continuous play can have 
endurance benefits but intermittent, 
easy play only prorr>olcs skill. 


Colf-carrying clubs 

Promutes endurance If reach and 
mainTam target hcarl rale, orherwise 
merely aids strength and skill. 


Tennis— doubles 

Not very beneficial unless there is 
conimuous play maintiming target rale— 
which is unrikcly. Will aid skill 


Many calisthema and 
bailer exercises 

Wili promote endurance if continuous, 
rhythmic and fepetitive Those requiring 
iiometfic efioft such as push-ups and 
sit-ups are probably not beneficial for 
cardiovascular fitness. 


*M«i=“mult«plc of The ftiXm energv requirement: e.g. 2 Men fKiuifc twice the retting 
cnefRY cost. J Meis rriple, elC. 
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fibrillation equipment should be 
readily available. Physicians 
may prescribe unsupervised ex^ 
ercise in coronary heart Idisease 
patients at about 60% to 75% of 
functional capacity, bull this is 
not without some risk. pa* 


tient should start at low levels 
and progress slowly. 

In most fitness prog ams, exer- 
cise prescription will pe used for 
apparently nornuil irulrviciuois 
VkJith - f 

of -> — ♦- 


in inducing cardiova?>c^(aii-Frtne^S 


RAn^« 

Acliviiy 

Co mi FTC nt 

5.0- 6.0 or 

t«7 Cjh/min. Dr 
3t0’420 Cili/hr. 

Wilkmg * milts/hr. 

Dynamic, aerobic md of bend t 

Cydin]} 10 rnUes/hr. 

As above. 


Ice or roller ^kiltn| 

As above if done coniinuousty. 

(.4-7.0 MtUor 
7-i Cjli/min, or 
Cdlt/hr. 

Wdlking 5 miles/hr. 

Dynamic, aerobic and beneficial. 

Cydvog 11 milcs/hr. 

Same. 


Singles ierinis 

Can provide benefit if played 30 minutes 
or iTiore bv skilled player wiiK an itlempt 
to keep moving. 


Water skiing 

Toul isometfTCs; very risky for cardiacs, 
pre-card ites {high riskl or decondi honed 
norma b. 

7.0-a.O Men or 
A-lOOls/inm. Of 
Cai^hr. 

Jogging 5 miles/hr. 

Dynamic, aerobic, endurance buildini 
evercise. 

Cycling 12 rmlef/hf. 

As above. 


Pownhill skimg 

Usually ski runs are too short to 
significantly promote endurance. Lift 
may be IsOmetnc. Benefits skill 
predommantly. Combined stress of 
iltiludc, cold and ekercue may be loo 
great for some cardiacs. 


PiddJebjC 

Not sufflctenlly cornmuous but promotes 
skill . Competition and hoi playing areas 
may be dangerous to cardiacs. 

I.O -S.O M r IS or 
K^tl Cjb/min, 
or 6QO-((4 

Elunninf^ S.5 milcs/hr. 

Eij^celleni condiiioner, 

CycIfUR miles/hr. 

As above. 

Cl If /hr. 

Squisli or handbill 
{pracuce setiion Of 
wirmupl 

LTsualfy too iniermiitent lo provide 
endurance building effect. Pfomotes 
skill. 

Abo^ii ID Mfls 
Of 11 Cili/'min. 
or ((D CiU/lir. 

Running 

a milei/hr.=10 MeU 

7 miles/hf.=n.S 

8 mile s/hr. =1J,S 

Excel lem conditioner. 


Competitive hindbalL or 
squash 

Compelilive envimnmen* in a hot room 
is dangerous to anyone not m excellent 
physical condition. Same as singles 
lennis. 


will vary depending on ikiU nt e^eKbur, of rest pdiJ^n. cmi- 

ronmeniil irmpt^ratLir^^ cjc. Caloric vdluei dept-nd on body sine tmofe for larger f>or(rjn). 
Table provides reaioPAbEe "relahve Urenuou&ne^i values" however. 


f>«er^ica iiQm ^xwtKt%9 Vou/ wtfioFtinm e.njHiMfT weawfl. ^ Lenar* r Zonmim. m a. CopiwigW 

CJ^ mieinjwjftif . inq , Erfliewooa 0*iia. H j. 


and in poor phyaical condition. 
Many will also have tibused food 
arid certain chemicals to varying 
degrees. 

jWhile appropriate supervised 
exercise is pri^hab;v a. uaJu^4>lle^ 
pafVdfa^)^ 

ttJ pf*iKd bcnefciaX uip- 
iess usit+lri a brooder 

program of risk factor interven- 
tion and life style change. Unsu- 
pcfvised vigorous exercise far 
sedentary individuals over 40 
years of age is hazardous and 
should not be encouraged. How- 
ever* any person, regardless of 
age, may exercise if given an ap- 
propriate exercise prescription. 

Monitoring progress 
Progress may be monitored by 
serial determination of weight, 
skinfold thickness (percentage of 
body fat), blood pressure, serum 
cholesterol, HDL cholesterol, 
triglyceride, and exercise toler- 
ance. Those individuals engaged 
in a regular program of walking, 
jogging, or cycling should be ad- 
vised 111 at an increase in distance 
covered 3 limes weekly is impor- 
tant. However, the time in which 
distance is covered Is not impor- 
tant since athletic competition is 
not our immediate goal. The pa- 
tient should be reminded of his 
individual goals and cautioned 
against '‘overdoing it." 

Exercise for the coronary patient 
Those persons who have had a 
myocaniiaf infarclion or coro* 
nary bypass surgery should par- 
ticipate in progressive exercise 
under proper medical supervi- 
sion and preferably as part of a 
cardiac rehabilitation group. 
While there are a few poslco ro- 
ue ry maralhou runners, the ma- 
jority of coronary heart disease 
patients should not expect to 
progress to this level of activity. 
The following precautions are 
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rc(;om mended for those coro- 
nary and individuAls al 

risk who undertake a prescribed 
exercise program: | 

• No pa I lent who has suffered a 
mynrardial infarction should 
pariicipate until 3 inonUis Kca/e 
idap?^rd srnc:3 his conmary 0/£nt 

• No pa I ion I with unCOfitfoUei 
and/nr untreated hyporfensioUt 
arrhythmias, or con^^estive heart 
failure should be permitted lo 
pariici pa te 

• Paflicipatiem in a postmyocar- 
dial exercise group should be 
limited to three sessions per 
week 

• A physician, nurse, and techni- 
cian shoultl be present during all 
sessions 

• Electrocardiograph, defibrilla- 
tor, emergency drugs, and oxy- 
*gen should be readily available 
‘‘during all sessions. 

A word about diel 
There are four principal types of 
dietary restriction that are im- 
portant in a preventive medicine 
program, Tluty are (1) salt re- 
striction for liyperlcnsion. (2) ca- 
loric rcsiriclion for obesity, (3) 
special diets used in the treat- 
ment of hypcilipidemia, and (4) 
general iimitaHoA of saturateil 
fat intake for the prevention of 
atherosclerosis anti possibly 
colon cancer* All of tbiisc should 
he carried oul under a physi- 
cian's supervision. The most 
generally applicablii approach is 
til try lo gel adults to decrease 
their excessive caloric intake, re- 
duce the amount of saturated fat 
and free sugar in their diets, and 
lo burn up excesses hy regulaf 
exercise. In practice, types lla, 
nil, and IV are the nnmmonest 
disturbances of lipid mi:la holism 
seen iji an adult population. 
Table 3 summarizes the princi- 
pal recommended approach to 
the treatment of hypi:rlipideniun 
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Table 3— A lipid lowering regimen 
^ ^ for Type II hyperlipidemia 


Low-cholesleroli mod bed fat diut 


Foods to avoid 
feutfeTjlofdi ’ 


1 


Foods to subsiitute 

COfOed cxftd 


^ ( rt' - V 


i r 1 ' 


rcojat ana sMm rv>k 


Whole milk, cream i 

Most cheeses 

$kim mitk. dried nonfat milk 
Skim milk cheese 

Egg yolk 

Cold cuts, hot dogs, sausages, 
bacon 

Lean beet, lamb, veal, tongue, 
pork, ham 

Goose, duck 

Pouilry skin 

Shellfish, fish roe 

Organ meats such as heart, liver. 

brains, kidneys 
Fatly meats 

Fried meats and fish unless tried 
with allowed fat 
Corned beet 
Regular hamburger 
Sparer lbs. pork and beans 
Meals canned or frozen in sauces 
or gravies 

Frozen packaged dinners 

ChicKcn, turkey 
Dried or chipped beef 
Fish except those excluded 
Egg white 

Biscutts, muffins, sweet rolls, corn 
bread, pancakes, walties, 
French toast, hot rolls, corn and 
potato chips, iiavored crackers 

Whole wheat, rye. or white broad; 
saltines: gmham crackers; 
baked goods containing no 
whole milk, excluded fat, or egg 
yolk 

Bullered. creamed, or fried 
vegetafaies prepared with 
excluded fats 

Any vegetable, trash, frozen, or 
cooked with allowed fats 

Cream soups 

Bouillon, clear biom, taMreo 
vegetable soup, cream soups 
made wiih skim milk, broth-base 
dehydrated soups 

Avocado except in small amounts 

Most fresh, Frozen, or canned 
fruits or juices; dried fruits 

Pies, cakes, cookres. olher 
dessetis containing whole rriilk. 
excluded lats, or egg yolk 
Ice cream, jco miik, snerbsl, 
whippod loppings 

Angel lood cake, puddings or 
frozen desserts made with skim 
milk; gefaitn desserts 
Water ices 

Chocolain. coconut, cashew and 
mucadamia nuts^ most candies 

Olives, pickles, sail, spices, herbs, 
cocoa, nuts other than those 
excluded, hard candies, jam, 
jally. peanut butler, iwey, 
sugar 


V:ontinm.xl} 


im 


m- 



who did 
re hea^ 
spccii 
had on 
eme^g^ 

A- 

acL MuVi f 
%s against 
) blacks to 
r the end, 
fism. Trips 
need for a 
iarkcr and 
loom Mal- 
leeided to 
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hose days 
the cause 
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I Carl Ray 
Htuerican 
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Illy know 

he riuUng 
>-"o6 rifle, 
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and lifelong loser variously called Eric Starve 
John Willard, John L. Ra>TLs, Haul Bridgman, 
t known to us soon and ever since as James Karl 


at' even if Ray did kill King — there is a reasonable 
proved — he was victimized by judicial irregularities, 
imreos'er^np^onfiiportant facts in the slaying and a failure by the FBI and 
Memphis police to investigate thoroughly ihe possibility of a conspiracy. 
' To understand those two things, wc rimst begin with Martin Lulher 

King* King was in Memphis to lead a protest march in support of Local 
1733, the nearly alLbbck union of garbage and sewer workers. The thir- 
teen hundred men had gone on strike in February, asking for a fifty-cent- 
: an-hour raise, workmen s compensation and an insurance program. Mem- 

phis ofilciuJs rcfusecL Inevitably, trouble built. The towm seethed w-ith race 
hate. Memphis' black leaders called for King, Ihe Xobel apostle of nonvio' 
lence. 

I On March *8, King arrived from Anaheim, California, where he’d given 

a speech two days before. (Ray, then underground in Los Angeles, had 
noticed it,) In Memphis, King exhorted fifteen thousand people to join in 
a work stoppage. It happened, but Ihe agenl was a freak snowstorm, not 
] aggrieved citizens. One plan frustrated, King consented to lead a march 

on March 28. 

Il was a disaster. Militant youths, the Invaders, broke King's nonviolent 
f rules and some windows. They looted stores, touched off a riot in which 

police killed a seventeen-year-old boy. t^ps moved in, plucked King and 
) Ralph Abernathy and others out of the melee ajid took them to llie fash- 

ionahle Rivermont MoteL (Durii^ig the post-Hoover reveiations of h'BI 
I harassment of King, w^e found that the Bureau discussed leaking the news 

tiiat King was slaying in a white establishment, to embarrass him. In turn, 
one of Ray's attorneys speculated that the FBI really wanted to drive KiJig 
out of the Rivermont to the Lorr;iine, where he could be more oasil>^ 

I killed,) Anyway, things were more volatile than ever. Could King come 

back for a second march if they'd cool off the kids? King again agreed, 
j They'd march on Friday, April 5. Thus it w^as that King returned to Mem- 

phis from AtUmta on April 3, and checked into the black-owned I^orraine 
j Motel Lots of people knew U, what with tlie TV and radio coverage. In 

' room 306 he worked, unaware that a bullet awaited him the next day. 

Did James Enrl Ray fire it? The physical evidence proves no more than 
I that Ray was involved in King*s assassination — something he has admilted, 

asserting, "I personally did not shoot Dr. King, but I believe 1 may be 
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criminal escaped convict and lirelong loser variously called Eric Starvo 
Galt, Harvey Lowmyer. John Willard, John L. Ray ns, Paul Bridgman, 
Hamon George Sneyd, but known to us soon and ever since a.s James Karl 
Ray. 

Second, we know that even if Ray did kill King—there is a reasonable 
doubt that it could be proved — ^he was victimized by judicial irregularities, 
the eover-up ofimportanl facts in the slaying and a Failure by the FBI and 
Memphis police to investigate thoroughly the possibility of a conspiracy. 

To understand those two things, we must begin with Martin Lutlier 
King. King was in Nfemphis to lead a protest march in support of Local 
1733, the nearly alLblack union of garbage and sewer workers. The thir- 
teen hundred men had gone on .strike in February, asking for a flfty-cent- 
an-hour raise, workmen's conipensalion and an insurance program. Mem- 
phis officials refused, Inevitably, trouble biiih. The town seethed with race 
hate. Memphis' black leaders called for King, the Nobel apostle of nonvio- 
lence. 

On March id, King arrived from Analieim, California, where he'd given 
a speech two days before. (Ray, then underground in Los Angeles, had 
noticed it.) In Memphis, King exhorted fifteen thousand people to join in 
a work stoppage. It happened, but the agent was a freak smwstorm, not 
aggrieved citizens. One plan frustrated, King consented to lead a march 
on March 

tt was a disaster Militant youths, the Invaders, broke King's nonviolent 
rules and some windows. They looted stores, touched off a riot in w'hich 
police killed a seventeen-year’Old boy. Cops moved in, plucked King and 
Ralph Abernathy and others out of the melee and took them to the fash- 
ionable Hivermont Motel. (During the post-Hoover revelations of FBI 
harassment of King, we found that the Bureau discussed leaking the news 
that King W'as staying in a white establishment, lo embarrass him. In turn, 
one of Hay's attorneys six:culaled that the FRl really wanted to drive King 
out of the Riv'errnonl to the Ixjrr^ine, where he could be more easilv^ 
killed.) .Anyway, things were more volatile than ever Could King come 
back for a second march if they'd cool olT the kidsl^ King again agreed, 
riiey'd march on Friday. April 5. Tlius il was that King returned to Mem- 
phis from Atlanta on April 3, and checked into the black -owned Lorraine 
Motel, l^t.s of people knew it, what with I he TV and rariio coverage. In 
nxjm 306 he worked, unaware that a bullet awaited him the next day. 

Did James Earl Ray fire it'i^ The physical evidence proves no more than 
that Bay was involvetl in King's assasstinalioii — something he has admitted, 
asserting, "I personally did not shoot Dr. King, bul 1 believe I may be 
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Ic is corurnonplace in evjilujUnig cflfidiilatcs for 
public office to cxmuiac the ruituri; of ificir sotitces of 
orgaiilfiJitionp-1 sifeii|tfh, fiosnd:.*! support, (ind political 
backing. Tri ihc most gonei^l sense wc fissmnc that if 
a candidate is lerp dcsely tied to tlic fortunci; of a 
single /tittr&iif economic group, special policioi! imerest, 
or clique, his lach^dc for actiuo may become unduly 
circumscribed. 

Jn some measure, of course, it may he argued that 
organized ‘‘interests*' are at the heart of the dcmocctidc 
process: that in represctJtitig orgaiiivcd “Icbbtcs** lav.*- 
makers arc, in Xftct, giving voice to the ^oups vihich 
comprise tin; polhical kifrastructure of flic sociely of 
svhi^ they are a part,* 

Because of the essential ambiguity of the enterprise 
drawing ihe line between legitimate political represen- 
tatum :md simple intei*esMnoijgering has become the 
jiercimial pastime of clcctioii*ycar politics — especially 
for the parly out of pmver* 

The present Admiiiistmtiors is without peer in the 
care and feeding of its politkal associates — and as 
such it deserves special scrutiny. By even llie masX casj-* 
going stiuidivrds ihere seems to be massive porkharreUing 
going an h Cl ween Lyndon Johnson's gtnernmefic and 
Lyndon Johnson's friends. The ncfsonal fortunes of 
various kevTexas business leaders depend v<^y* heiivily 
on the nianitenaticc and can>aQ5lQn of nitlitary ^enJhig. 

AfifiO/ To chart the rise or deicnsc- 

Di^r fvbiEcd iiicluitry in Texas one 

Hibh nmf only examine the shifts in 

came to .QOW'cr. In a giishy 


defense spoudimi since LBl 
poliiiciil chrmiicfe puhlislii 


^ ^ bed by 3 company affiliated 

with Johnson's interests,^ McKay and raulk describe tltc 
onslaught of the New Millemum as follo^^st 

"Another chapter was beginning in the story 
of Texas, truly a chronicle of greatness. Few. 
howct'er. expected the era t o begi n On ootc^ so 
cUS'.ofdaat as pofkh ' rt! mfittcfict die 

li^ionil Icveh a fusli pri^anJah. and s presi- 
dential msassinaiion in Tcxtis." ^ 

Hardly an ausi^uius start — but will* some vciy 
dramatic results. In the spring of llKlSj at the hegkmng 
of President Jolrnson^s major cscalatloii in Viernani, the 
tici value of military procoremenr in Texiix was $31^ 
minion, or 4a% of the total spsmllng for the quufjer 
fzVpiil-June, 1965 ) A This rtprescnted *i rise of a full 

1 . Tb* Cm* o! atiatjfsii tHol ha% AarrtMWi tiv'jncin'ctqr th'^ 

Ijifoiploy lfltior#d( gto’jpri yf<s:i Si'-ittejOliCisJlf ' tf 

Ariliitr eci<i ef iha d 1 Amorieftn poflUrc! 

5clon-^o, al thii hffalntilag of this c.?jUur3r. Spc fcb 

Th^ Preea« o! Ccr<rffKni.is1* «ip«crat)'/ jip. In iKfli ISjS, 

E'/csjuiott IlEiiMrt* 

2. E#:ft S-. Odie SplBdl^fan, 

StocJc-Vs^iii < 193S. Tblfi ba<tk, f bjf 

Vcw^hfi Ciitiflar.j' oi Auaiui, U oiifi di *ov*rtrt Lnslin«'j 

tu avin^^hal effuHltf* AbjU* JtiKr.s^vtj CE[;d Jik fTi*n-Js. tb« 
cK^t.'-asjrt oi (htr haar^S SlccV-Vaviibn Co la Icc’t C. Vou^^r;'.. 
a •b’jciii«(»4 <tawrf4lo ol Elw/srd Cleft, old Jebsjr^aa 

3. Jbld., p 225, 

■4. Tbo UreUo-i Statoi Dftpwrlra.afr.1 of Dafoor.*, fjidwnlff B«t. 

l«iin. 13B5, p. £L 


'percentage point from the last fiscal quarter under a 
Kennedy budget ^ the ptevious year’s quarter in Texas 
)had been $2^4 nulHon, or 3.1% of total spending. 

, Texfis ranked eleventh In the lust quarter of fiscai I9f'^ 
/and eighth in fiscal 19^5A 

Two yeiLirs later, in the last quarter of fiscal I9fi7,_ 
the cofte^ondtng figures for Texas were ^l.^i^^'hiflion 
Wnd 10.7% of flie total. Texcis had soured to rank two, 
^behind Csthfomui. Dui'ing the period total 

) prime contract spending rose by 55%, Yet defeiise 
j spending in I'exes rosu by 4fiG% betavecn the bst 
/ quarter of fiscal ISffif and the Iasi, quarter of fiscal 
1 1967.^ And this incrcast . excludes expenditures on 
I NAS.^*s Houscon Space |>ntci:* 

No stiite has risea even half as dramatkalij as 
Texas^ though t ha nlcs tiTthg 55%> general rise m dcieriie 
speadifig, few have lost in the absolute value of go’^em- 
mont contraas. Such states as New' York, Alassadiusctts* 
New Jersey, and California have thus lose relad^-c to 
Texas but have not declined shnrjjly. It hi fair to con- 
clude that Texas lias been getting the lion's shore of 
tile increase in defense spcmling since the l9o5 Cscalu- 
tion of the Vietn.'im war, 

oDirrc How tlib dramatic change came 
^ ct?vDf in about — in all its deuiks, nutil- 

SKYROCKET fications and effects — is a long 
' and complex story. It can best be sommiibed as 
follows: 

ShiCe the beginning of the Second World War, 
Texas pglitidans have been uimsually active on n nUtary 
appropri-itiogs tonumtttes in &>ngress . ^Lyndon J ohn - 
son vvus fommst omonfi these, beginning with his 
d^p in die Hmist. As a r^ulq Texas became a center 
for nulitaxj' training and rnamtfacturmg during the 
Second World War and Korea — and at die saine time, 

^the locus of scandals invoking nitsapproiiriutioji of 
flo'^ernment funji? 

During the Ftsciihower years, things were a little 
Jess plush and curtailments in spending^ cspeciully in 
cunventionally deployed roivts, wvte felt cipeclally hard 
m Texas* Johnson contiiitifid to fight for higher de- 
fense appropriations.® Although he svas to some extent 
successful at this, the post- war contracts cHd not compare 
^ ith wurtime boondoggling, *i ‘ruining camps and other 
niiilrary instaJliUiofis in Texas svere imdenuanned. Dur- 
ing the Kennedy yeori things weren't much better, 

W^ith I,yn doti Jo.haspn*s succession to the Rresi- | f 
drncy in 1963 tiling began to change tadicalljv The * ‘ 
stock prices of Icadfitg COfponttiuri% ba^cd or cout rolled 
in Te.ii:35 begin ta rise almost mime-liute^y aFtet Kcun 
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nedy’s .nssassfrm^iwri.® This, in ciiabJcd ihcMi to 

acquire farther lulvlr for capitiiJ CKpan^ioO- Tha largKC 
and most i:b:iratEc >-i>iIc of these couq^imies, Ling-Ttnico- 
Vought, neailj- qn.tdmplcd Its «ssE?b during 1567 — 

reachmc $l-& , 

Corpora fc tnergers axnoiig cnierpises involving 
Jolinson Wocr^ics fmve b(?en frcqiicnL For ejcample, tbe 
Greatamcric;! Company, a congiomcnitc of insurance 

mrapaoio (Iwi “ ‘"“j 

beriig acquiM^. by I-W Bwn.ff, wfach,„feceivgj 
nuiKMous l»-■^«Hve waf-rcbttd cof.lract;. enjoytd an 
; nrr^r>4,p t^nre u f lU commoji stijcOy- a Mtpr 

ot sixtccii in fttood»r<olloT>ing the Kennedy a^g;- 

sifiatjon.'^ .... 1 i 1 - 

Pyge ns^e inK rtocking between b:mks and msurance 

companies - v,Mch f«« »toys been mu.sually^ chs^. 

acteristk- of 'I'e.rJ? fiimnceJ^ ^ has intensified sigiufi- 
candy. New Iwldbig companies have arisen which have 
the eWi of cneJimiring ectiviHcs of diverse financial 
instiiutions. rof Insianee, .he Texas Capital Corpora- 

tlon whkh h hicst dosdy connected to the Gapii^iJ 
Niifionel Benk of Austin,'^ dhtet links to more than 
40 otJ>er Jiiionclil hrMuUioos^^ v.ithm the region and to 
sc^'cnd Te^ss^^^.>m^^l^^cd investmem firms elsewhere. is 

NEvV tiTpossiblg to stieak of ^ new ^ 

CENTER nower center tn Apetica. Some 

analysts* rvcchirprr v.lfii tongue in ciicck, We caiica ii 

ik yink wifii hi^ak the Sobwn ’ g CTrgw- 

r^ikrTrtVd L^trint C'dmijIcK. Cutfent trends suggest that 
Its BtnnlJ she, ni*iy become the central 
city ill' the ciiierglng conipJe.v. It has long occnpiei! a 
strategic politic;,! locntion in 'Ceitas^ and its leading 
dtjKens Ate well-placed nationally* One focfll notuble, 
who amjears to control a po%vetful hoIdkijL com pgll}' 
TaTicTBra/os-lOth Street* is President of rlie LToil eil 
States, hfartin Waldron^ in an extensive New York 
r/ww artkW'^ Im writtm: 

"*l'he ofTires and die tdevision studio of the 
Te.xas Brosidcjating Company [ow'ticd by the 
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IS. a-Tf^iad CysK Crtfjiia.. Sdrbafltljiar itsEatiFck Co., A^'^J-li iSa". F- t»- 
13 Fot JurlHstf d»fV4iirn« Of Ihfi p^<nonjopo£; 

DJtrr;?nd, "Cfl’»lnUJWflcJ 5 b tejcas Eaoifiria. tJiri»o»ihf ot 
ten EuTeti«a B'.viow., t*oU, IB€S, fw. M-SS. THfl afUclq, whkih 
boflcd ft* (KguiMUt W4 Icwm mectMitcr 3jn\t* boiwwia 

(OfffLfr y llii'ii Jhepfl m» e!uv«n l^irgo Wenli* wHcii oamiMte 
tho Toko* tlrui'Iia.# Thw Ijulory ot bchttlpg |*gi«Ja- 

tton tn voyted Id ecmcininotioa PiOi:« cseuDDd 

In tiiol ■ro;* ►WwlDiTfld 

U Tie T«frti CctjU-tI Cnrp&tchpn lit IwedaUDIiored In G?<diDTtai*»'n. 
Texas. Kb &s^.:re;y-TrM»iu-^i U FVofilthn V/- I^ctvfta, {Eiword 
Clerk 'l DOfJrHSf}, alic a mntok-?? at the Board Cl PliBCton 
oJ djo Cnptiil TJrttVsKol f^k of AL*tlErt. Edward CEarc. who 

is chairman o1 iho tl'ortrd d_ the CapKoi Motional Bank, a 
o’bd a aewkicf of t'^Kas Ccpttol'B Board — m is Howard T. 
Cox. ptittfdanl of ^hc bai;lL jawii* P, ftesh. who Js oLs* a 
momhof ot Ttifov CriiH ial = Saafd* is ihe "hODoiarr cho'rrjon'' 
ai Jho torsi's IwK.'d Gr&gaa twd. wha ht chcltmcn el ihir 
Board Olid praddoet ot Iho Toxob Capitol CogpcioHoil, s^so 
ilts on tVu* hniit‘3 board. 

15. This, dlsdrsabn Is ct.'nJJnod pu^eiY b cous b wtleh iniKltif'iorsB 

has*o oiifl or moTo otFIccn ot dI.-«[ota hi eararaott, (OaB ^u!d 
aloo look for rtotlt ovrafirshlp tn ceraeian;. Od il>1* 

ba?b. ■Qtiti' of iho tfntruHol [itcliluClcim wyh btcrlockt lo Toms 
eapirol a?'*: Ttc koo'» ?r..Hanik qE Uima, Thr Jeluison Ctty Bank. 
Tho AwoMiitin 5 txlo Bonlr. Thu Amo^licae KcrttsrKif Bone, the 
Fir*l Malioiset Bank oi AUFiMlbo, rir>t Noiimiol Bant CoRtof, 
Son Antanio one Tmsl; NoUpDal Boakori [jfiii IrtmtraiKOi. 

ForRuir St, Barrl: fC^rilcirJ, Tcmn .VatiaKOl Ekmk of CcrrnSi«a^. 
Ckiisont St Rdf^t at WomItJUo, the Vaughn Capitol CcrFOTalLofl, 
Ihu Fionkfa- 1 do iTjntJliifiiit* CantoJiy* ond fori V/erefi 
Kollonttl Bnr.'c. 

16. Murchtjon Irvc-.itnrnlB, Ipj SuBfotvco. 

17. Mijjiiti Viraldroa Ik-w yi«fc linnsiv rlohmron'r Holdir.y 5 in tho 
Kill Country Twrisirti To H.Dl'O Actos"). U*c*mb£,r ^6. 1 3^8. 
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Joimson family} arc in s birildrng at the intersec- 
tion of Brazos and lOtb Streets in downtown 
Austin. . . . Br22os-I0tli Street was started by 
R. M[tK Brooks, an Austin architect, and other 
friends of Mi% Joimson. Bank ta 7 £ records sbsjw 
that tlie oofporatioQ bought stuck in seven banks 
in Austin and nearby tywns di rough last year 
. vMthotigh Mr. Johnson is [ofTitiaJly] 
said not to have any icUtrest in the Bfazos-LOtli 
Street Corporation^ many people believe that the 
bank stock will he tmnsf erred to him after he 
leaves ofTice as prcsitienl.'* 

Major holdings tn three or more large hanks in i 
tity the swe of Ausdo are probably sufficient to insurei 
~itc fttao economic control. BrsKos^lOili Street, mote- 
over, reportedly holds a large Muck of stock in Great- 
ani erica. If ibis is ibc case, it means that die Johnsrou 
family has a direct economic iiitcfest in Bnmiff, and in 
three months, will liave a direct economic interest In 
Ltrig-Temco-Vougbi, a nmjor defense contrfscior*^ and i 
the fastest o rowing bilBon dollar company in America.# 
Thus may the sumTry pieces of SMTC gradually fall inny 
place under the Tohnwn family crestr ^ 


AUSTRAUAN 


Other iendine cttf*;ens of Austin 
ri.1 doing wondrous things around 

huLDlNGS the gbbe. For example, in mid- 
1965 Edward Clark, cfiairrnim of the hoard of the Capi- 
tal National Bank of Austin and u long-time personal 
friend of the President, wa,$ appm'med American Am- 
bassador lo Austridui, The Austin firm of Clark, Tlio- 
mas, Harris, Denius, and Winiers has liandied John- 
son family business for many ycarsd^ Among the re- 
sponsibilities of Clark's partner, Donald S. Thomas, is 
the presidency of BraiosTOth Strccr.^ While they are 
minding the Presidentbl store, Clark, Thomas, Harris, 
Den ins and Winters also have time for other things, 
Franklin W. Denbs’sits on the board of directors of 
the Delhi AustraJian Pcrrolcum, Ltd., with Perry Eich- 
ard son Bass ■ — nephew and successor to Johnson's old 
friend Sid W. Rtchardspo> ‘ T)elhi AustJiilian l^ctrot- 
^m, substantia By control^ by [ohnSQfi's friends, the 
^ Slurdiisons, is fa increa singly important in t he 

development of Austtalian oTT resQur^s, Tire Klebergs^ 
^ — owners of the gi^otic tri continemal King Eanch 
complex and first poMcal employers of the President-^ ■= 
“ have nor been inactive cither: their "King Eancb 
Pas tori Co. Pry. Ltd,^ h.is been buying up leases all 
over Au-'scr-j.lifl. 

llianks to special at tent ion from the Admtnistr.'i- 
tion, investors in Au.«ralia have been spared some tm- 
pleasant momems. Tlie New York Times Magar.inc on 
October S, 1967, noied that: "Clark is know^ti to have 

IS. Ai d. /euuoTy. 1958 LTV ranjeod iQEh la EJ<rf*nio CeniicKyiis. 
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tiilJ-cDun(ry toy h.«iwkg to dotrtrtnavfl Poyullti dctian^ (?E «h* 
manay^d clEru*t.“ Hcvland Bvonn and iitbett iSovok, Lyndoa 
8 , JootU&m Th# E>c«rtii* of Power. Tho Hew American L^fctarv. 
flew Twk, I 9 &S. p. L 

of AuilraUa* toad lx Aal pureKc»H "'[a^-etiiiplD^ e; 
"l?ee-he]d.'' Ixul It Vasad froEt ine gOTfroman: on iDatOi 
longing up la Q9 A ’'tejesd'' in Ihs gevernsEiB Rl Jt. tha». 

-quite uiimiL 
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incm cncd cm Auilciilia-s wheq,TJ.S. Govemmeut 
Jiudioriff'es wcne <ii^cMS5£iifi outf/ow re^trainej anif 

^ mmctions on Antetican in^'estmcnt.'i overscan- 

severar US. cufixjrflflosw were baing C;j«!rioiie(! abowt 
invoJviTiji tbe invc^tmeiic m Airastrallji of sums 
- SI 5 n/Wloii * 


aiid $250 mimof) 


prognim.*; 
of between 

added )/ ' 23 " 

Dark, iJic Times related, Gmi e to^ the rescue ; -'Tliat's 
. when J iirm the «cr,’' CJarJs confesses, Hudtor^ 
itics who were dohi^ she ^oestrooing backed af£ 
maybe jusf to get rid of me,"*'! 

Small wonder, then, that %^iien die Johnson Admin- 
istration nnoounced i belc-tighteiung resiricdon on for- 
eign Jiivcstracnti: at the bcgmnlng of Jami.ity.l 9 dS 
AitsfraJk was e.vcmpted fr om the restnetioas nnno^eA 
on investment In J^orope, — ^ ^ 

CONFLICT OF **•* appbtntracnt h noE 
INTEREST r; *’ 5 * »''!“ «»»"«» — aiyri- 

. Another Johnsoo advlior, 

Ju^jce trortas, scr\cd as duectoi of %-aflooj» SMIO 
related cordonmons. Before ascending to Use SuprEiiie 

sticcessful 

New Deal Jav^- Arnold, Tortas and Porter, e 

Washington firm spcdalk^^^ la lQ%mg and lax law. 
He defended Joli^n — suhseoncnt to the Texas Sen- 

decoon of lp 48 - agaW charges of eleccioi. 

„ 1 ° 1965 he undertook the defense of Bobb.- 

tfc^anoihec diotc presumahly of the utmosf l-olio’cal 
- importance to Mi. Johnsoti. * 

olo.fr'l®’’-'''™’ '* T” ^‘"’PV » "Johnsoti ad- 
aS «^.L**p" ““)• So wjieo Pbftas 

*<*o details of 

the Dominican crisis, he carried with him at least the 
aura of ^Johnson s petsoniii endorsement* 

rlin. th.1t at the 

gSl°L^f-P°*”i n«aii mission For tas was a metnbet 


of the Bonn! of Directors of the SuCrest edxpomlotu^ 
a mnpr | 5 orrfiaser of Domintcan saanr. That John^n 
sent hjm mig so obvtatjsly compronicsiiig a situation is. 
-^‘metice of President's almost incfodlhle insenst- 
tivity to the issues raised by conflxec of interest. 

i'Ortsis and CJitrk ; 9 re merely reprcseuiatiYe pet;. ■ 

. son^ilities, Thrmighout the hist thirty yciorf, people who 
have played k,a with Job nsoa Uve found ib.t he pLm 
^ b.ih wjfh them. As President, Jic lias elci'ated dits b.ibit 
mto a new style of atlmlnifitraciofi, ‘'cxoiiyism,** in the 
furtlTersocc of_wliirb pufeJic sptndsng f-v distributed like 
private largesse. 

Clever explotnition of polhical i?ow’er for Krsonal 
gam has of course, mimy precedents in Amcrfcan 
hrjtoiyv But rhtt ought not obscure the effects of th e 
Joimsoti-SAflC combine on America and tie future 
^onrse Of its lore^n TioHiy. Ihe rarent tr^A. 
i*nve are ttoi &mipiy a m^ter of mink or vicutia coats, 

^ powerful segment of th e Jiatianai leiu 3 pr.<hm, iverhaos: 
i^iseif. fa 

p^iic benelie trom flic p w,jon,^,tion of tT T~S 7 

xhe result js a conilict of interest of gmvT 

pjXjjiiQroMrrs wnd worM ^ ^ 

' ?dem Hsephower left office, he mdiaucft 

f.ll'lT'S* ‘‘r?" fewen govxn. 

meot Md dm defense mdusiiy. and he has noiet time 

ft rapid expansicm of raHitfliy spending tends to under- 
mine dcojocratfc iiistijutimis, iiiwch as iho itiflxience of 
LoiigroiS hris been reduced in the oust four snd a half 
years. ^ 

It neM hardly be added shm the reelecrfoo of “ 
Wili incrcft-ie the influence of 
SMIC m ihe White House ^d aii,^e a commemaicate 
loss of rndepcndeiit judgmcit hi iJic fomialation and 
fixation of American foreign potiCT, Siirdy, Mr 
Johnson s cronj^dsm will be and should be an'i^vue In 
the coming atiijpjiign. 
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■ **Flaiisibiy Demabk** ‘ 


scratched by Presidcni Johnson after John F. Kcnncdy’^s aj;sassj nation. 
LBJ’s objections tb another Cnban invasion seem to have been prompted 
more by his well-known lack of love for Robert Kennedy — whose pet 
project it was^than an tiiordinate concern for the territorial integrity of 
Cuba. 


To mollify Johnson, the Secret War plotters in the mid-1960s turned their 
sights to Haiti. They formulated a plan to overthrow the dreaded Papa Doc 
Duvalier, the witch doctor-dictator, with a combination of Haitian and 
Cuban exiles and then to allow the Cubans to invade their homeland from 
Haiti across the narrow Windward Passage separating the two islands. The 
scheme came to an end thai was not without irony when Papa Doc beefed 
up his military^ defenses by a Faustian knd-lease pact with the Mafia, the 



long-range planners of which saw Haiti m a potential casino-pa radisejo 
replace the lost crown Jewel of Havanan . 

Richard M. Nixon, as Vice Presideni,m igs^elped create the Cuba 
Project. It was President Nixon, in 1969, wlfer^KIndled the Secret War from 
the dead coals of the Kennedys. He modemiTcd the plotting against Castro 
with the addition of biological warfare (introducing African swine flu to 
Cuban cattle) and w^eathcr warfare (doud seeding to precipitate rains out i 
of Noah to ruin Cuba's agricultural economy). The most up front of the 
anti-Castro presidents. Nixon posed for new^spaper photographs personally 
congratulating anti-Castro raiders. 

Throughout thb history of the Secret War a recurring theme is how the 
small triumphs and large tragedies of the faceless men the CIA sent off to 
its paramilitary expeditions affected tJie lives of the great and the near great 
entwined in the war. Not the least of the lives so affected was that of Richard 
Nixon. It w'as the war heroes of the Cuba Project who broke into Watergate, 


The history of Richard Nixon's creation—the Cuba Project — is the story^ 
of a prohibition failed and a warning come true. The prohibition, in the 1947 
legislation establishing the CIA, restricted it to foreign intelligence gather- 
ing. The warning from the CiA's founders was that domestic undenakings 
by a secret intelUgencc agency would take a Frankenstein turn. But no one 
thought the turn would be toward the Mafia. 

While the nation was making light of President Dwight Eisenhoweris 
cautions about the dangers of a military-industrial complex, its more na.sty 
kid brother, the InteUigence-industrial complex, was growing up unnoticed. 
The Cuba Project's concentric circles of domestic intelligence operations, 
organized crime, and cooperating businessmen whose bottom line wa.s 
blessed by the O A are to be delineated in this book, a chain linking Howard 


operaiion. The CIA deputy said that ifMaheu was "‘approached by the FBI. 
he could refer them to me to be briefed that he was engaged in an intelli- 
gence operation directed at Cuba/' When contacted by the bureau, Ed- 
wards declared that the CIA would oppose any prosecution because sen si- 
tive information about the invasion might come out. The agency 
subsequently briefed Attorney General Robert Kennedy, who agreed that 
the case should be dropped in the '‘national inierest/*“ 

As word of the impending invasion spread through the executive .suites 
of American corporations the propcnics of which had been expropriated by 
Castro, there was more cautious optimism. The president of the Francisco 
Sugar Company, B. Riondu Braga, told The W&U Street Jourmi on Febru- 
ary 9, 1961, that it was “reasonable to hope that the present Cuban govern- 
ment will fall and American companies will be able to resume operations 



there." 

Francisco Sugar exemplified the interlock between the business world 
and the netherworld of imdligenec, Braga’s brother, George A. Braga, a 
Francisco direetofi sat on the board of Schroder's Limited, a British mer- 
chant bank that long had been the repository of a CIA contingency fund 
^.estimated at S50 million— which was controiled by Allen Dulles, Gerald 
F. Beal, the president ofSchroderis New York branch, where the fund was 
on deposit, also was a Francisco director. The Scliroderis connection dated 
from 1937, when Dulles, then a member of the prestigious Sullivan 
Cromwell law firm that represented Schroder's, was named a bank director. 
When Dulles joined the CIA, other Sullivan & Cromwell partners sat in his 
welUwartned seat on the board. 

The interests of the CIA and Schroder's had coincided before. The 1953 
ClA-enpnccred coup in Iran benefitted the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
the board of directors of which had been graced by a Schroder's executive 
for thirty years. And the 1954 overthrow of Arbcnr. in Guatemala made it 
possible for theSchroder’s-funded International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica, of which Gerald Beal was board chairman, to resume profitable busi- 
ness as usual.” 

When the While House gave the final green light for the Cuban invasion, 
a number of CIA insiders began buying the stocks of Fmneisco and other 


sugar companies the earnings of which had been depressed by the loss of 
Cuban plamations. Stockbrokers became curious about the sudden influx 
of orders as friends were cut in on the tip that cheap sugar shares might 


prove a sweet gamble. One astute broker called the manager of a mutual 


fund believed to cater to CIA types of investors. The manager revealed that 
ihe fund was very bullish on sugar stocks. The broker recommended the 
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Cuba. H« described bis job as "miitina iha 

destroy Fidel Castro. The B«ierd was t k, ^ '® wofk” to 

put it. Castro “had aluXSd “K T“*r 

with the Cuban population ” The Lv om!T Personally 

pcnforCas,ro.;TK-sdtaeon,Li 

leper colony had provoked the premier inm jmoan economic 

capital in Cuba, enabling bim to plav Santa Cllur'^Tilll'® 

Havana's p«.r into the Sears & Roebu'ek fsic] store to .seleeuhe ciX"*an? 
™es they needed was the best political public relations giS“ 
Boss Hague commandeered Christmas turkeys from the TeamT« . 
to Jersey City votere." LansdaJe wrote. *'*' 

Lansdalc’s idea was that the Cuba Project -fakii Aifr^ - 
from the 'Wmenr opem.ions ®f thiSstl^d ^r^ m eSt 
reipme from within. The Lenin of counterinsurgency suggested devetoC 
leadership elements among the eailes as “a ve^i necessary political b^se” 
while putting together the “means to infiltrate Cuba sTcLsfuUv” 

^p e themselves overthrow theCastro regimerather than U.S.-enginee^^ 
efforts f|om outs.de Cuba.- Cuba was to become another VietnZ S 
™ The bottom line in this strategy meant reversing Castro s l£ 
ity although this was something Lansdale hadn’t ye, figured ou, 
to do. It was a task St for TSe guwi American. 

Unsdale’s quiet approach St in with Kennedy’s rock i.. .i i 
predicament over the Berlin Wall; he had to avoid tweakine th^R 

at that point be up front about it. On November to . J ^ 

all concerned instructed that the Unsdale proiaam "ik ‘® 

asseri . . . ,0 help Cuba overthrow the rim^’. 

called, in Lansdale-like language. Operation Mongoofe The LlZ ^ 

a ferreihkc mammal noted for its fcrocitv in killsno mongoose js 

n* icroeiiy m kilimg poisonous snakca. 

w::ha:rraw;T^otr?^^^^^^^ 

banks of the Potomac River a, Langley. Virg^al TrL 
director. There was special irony for Dulles in John Kenned^ “ 

dedicated the huge mausoleum of a building that afternoon* “Yonr’s *' 
cesses are unheralded.” the President told the assembled CIA 

“your failures are trumpeted.” Dulles's mosltmmf, .»tf employees. 

Bay of Pigs; the ’someVhing el Jti hTll^To 

Dulles had had signals that he was on the way out His !fe" ' T”*** 

me isay oui. His access to the Oval 
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and it was shown on maps as the South Campus. In lum, the university 
obligingly gave the CIA squatter's rights. The colonnaded white frame 
headquarters building was refurbished and became the "home office" of 
Zenith Technical Efiterprises, Inc., the dummy front that had been created 
for the invasion. 

No cfTort was spared to give Zenith, which supposedly was engaged in 
electronics research, the touch of authenticity. Army Captain Bradley Earl 
Ayers* who was at JM/WAVE on detached duty, recalled: 

I saw that they had missed no detail in setting up the false front of Zenith 
Tcjchnical Enteqiriscs. There were phony sales and produetbn chans on the 
walls and business iic«is<5i from the stale and federal governments. A notice 
to salesmen* pinned near the door, advised them of the calling hours for various 
departments- The crowning touch was a certificate of award from the United 
Givers’ Fund to Zenith for outstanding parttcipatkm in its annual fund drive." 

Zenith was listed in the white pages of the tclqjhone directory. 

The University Inn, close to the University of Miami campus* became the 
CIA's transient headquarters* Some senior agents* however, preferred other 
accommodations, such as the more uptown DuPont Plaza Hotel* at the 
mouth of the Miami River* the circular lines of which gave it a resemblance 
to the Watergate in Washington. A network of apartments and morel suites 
was rented for agents moving in for the duration. The CIA encouraged its 
personnel to "nest" together for security reasons* They tended to socialize 
together as wdl. Among the CIA watering holes of legend were the Stuft 
Shirt Lounge at the Holiday Inn on Brickell Avenue, the lounge in ITTs 
Three Ambassadors Hotel, the Waverlcy Inn, and the 27 Birds, which 
agents liked because U sounded like a code name. 

The JM/WAVE station chief was Theodore Shack ley, a promising young 
(thirty Tour) protege of future CIA Director William Colby. Tall, with a 
polished Boston accent. Shack Ley had been station chief in Laos and Sajgon, 
the stamping grounds of General Lansdalc. then was attached to the Berlin 
base (under William Harvey) during the crisis there. He was recalled to 
headquarters shortly after the Bay of Pigs to Itad a team making a "vulnera- 
bility and feasibility study” of the Castro regime. In February' 1962 Shackley 
arrived at JM/WAVE. 

The deputy station chief was Gordon Campbell, a tall man with dose- 
cropped silvering hair and a military bearing. Campbell oversaw the mari- 
time branch which was vital to operations against the Cuban island. He 
lived appropriately enough on a yacht berthed at the Dinner Key Marina 
in south Miami. A big, vile-lempered New Mexico Indian named Dave ran 
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••coiuuhants " caw into b«i,|. Radio Swan at«, vanished, to reappear as 
the Vanguard subsidiary Radio Americas.” 

The CIA was rather awkward about it. Vanguard retained Oibraliar-s 
otee suite and telephone number, although there was a changeover in staff 
management. Well-known Florida businessman William H. We^ T 

offte large Miam. National Bank. Manager Roger Butts described Radki 
Amencas as a pnvately owned eommereial station operating on Swan 

hrlTd^ 'i^*' *** ■■‘’y from sponsors." But the station 

broadcast no commercial, and was not even licensed by the Fc“ 

stated' of™®”" incorporated in Delaware for the 

Slated purpose of engaging m air and sea commerce and research and 
development Bradley Ayers, using the cover identity Daniel B. Williams 
was one of those assigned to Paragon. He disclosed that its activities: ' 

,h. in scope and were channeled into South Ploridii and 

the anbbean inrough acoinplicaled network ofolherCIA paper corporaoon, 
false^iractual relationships with actual business Stim^r#™ ha^a 
Miami office, phone number and mailing address. bank™L»a,s hwtl 
T^TpaZorlfr' W ‘^*'«™c'"i*'ic» of » legitimate business.’ 

mwl7El a„d w '’al™ “‘“"'y "■"* “ branch fat 

^inT.^ “y oo* of ">« «a>i<m-s Maff. My afias of D B 

^“"^ct^rr^rll” characler 

Ayers used his real and cover idemitics interchangeably. “To remember 
who I was tn any particular situation wouid lake practice," he said.’* 

To transport commando and jnfihranon teams to Cubs* the CIA ac- 
quircd a fleet of specially modified boat., that were based at the Homestead 
Manna, not far from JM/WAVE, and other marinas thnoughoui the 
Flonda Ke^- The boats were registered to Ace Cartography, Inc., which 
as chaner^ in July 1962 as a “marine survey" linn. The Aec address given 
on the articles of, ncoiporation turned out to be the offieeofa Miami lawyer 

than Will, am A. Robertson, Jr., and Grayston L. Lynch-"Rip” and 
Gray —the first Yanks ashore at the Bay of Pigs. 

Since Operation Mongoose called for continuous sabotage raids, the Cl A 
cTTbiilf * (”"*™a,er demolition teal) 

ITInd T‘ "T- 1 "* •>> =* fro"' Marine Engin J 

mg and Training, which was mcorporaicd slionly after Ace with an address 


) 
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V 

The Punta del Esie daiiy» El Dm. had an interesting item that had readers 
leuing their soft-boiled eggs get cold on a February moniing in 1^62; “Am- 
bassador Morrison has turned in his expense account for the dayi Breakfasit 
St. 50; Taxi in the morning, S2; Lunch, 52^50, Afternoon laxis> S3; Dinner 
with the foreign minister of Haiti, £5,000.000." 

The ambassador was the United Slates Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States, DeLesseps S. Morrison. The rather dear dinner was 
actually a pledge to Haiti to build an airport in Port-au^Princc sulficteni to 
bring Haiti into the jet age. The pledge was, in fact, a bribe, in return for 
Haiti’s voting to oust Cuba from the OAS. DeLesseps Morrison was the 
Kennedy adroinist ration’s point man for the not inconsiderable task of 
cutting off Cuba from the rest of the hemisphere. This involved both a 
diplomatic offensive and some skulduggery that were carried out in coordi- 
nation with the Secret War. 

Morrison was the ideal man to lead the Kennedy administration's dipio* 
matic offensive. A handsome reform mayor of New Orleans, Chep Morrison 
was a stereotype New Frontiersman in style and politics. A. J. Liehlingonce 
described him as "a melange of Jimmy Walker for looks and manner. 
Fiordio La Guardia For energy and probity, and Big Bad Bob Moses, the 
builder, for getting things done.” His great-grandunde was Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. the French engineer who built the Suez Canal and tried to build 
the Panama Canal A dashing widower, Morrison was frequently seen in 
nightclubs with ladies of the dazzle of Zsa Zsa Gabor. His politics were 
Kennedy politics^ On domestic issues he w'as a liberal, one of the original 
voices of the New South, but w^hen it came to communism, Moirison could 
> have been mistaken for a John Bircher. 

Although Morrison carried the title of Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States, he was in fact a roving JFK iroubleshooter. After the 
0 Trujillo assassination he became JFK's Johnny-on-the-$pot in Ciudad Tru- 

d jiUo to make sure that Tnyillo^s sou kept comniuntsl fingers out of the 

EO power-sharing pie. Ambassador Morrison waterskied. drank, and danced 

aboard the Trujillo family yacht Angelita, He was not told that ei >/e*s 
body was stored in the refrigerator compartment belowdecks for fear of a 
ay Mussolini type of desecration, 

,pe In August 1961, Morrison led the U.S, delegation to the Inter- American 

Economic and Soda! Conference at the Uruguayan seaside resort of Punta 




I^O . T n E F 1 S H 1 S R E D 

Buenos Aires ran a long article accompanied by phmocopies of the docu- 
menis. 

The article whipped up a storm of protest against Cuba, which claimed 
that the documents had been forged by Cuban esilcs working in collusion 
with the CiA. That is exactly what had happened. The forgery was the 
opening shot in a campaign aimed at "proving” that Castro was "export- 
ing” the revolution by subverting OAS nations. Tiie goal was to help 
Morrison get Cuba kicked out of the OAS. 

The Cuban exile magazine Ai'artce inadvertently told too much. It re- 
ported that de ia Torre had gone into asylum rather than eomply with 
insiruciions from Havana to meet with Che Guevara at an upcoming Punia 
del Este conference, De Ja Torre was said to have gone to the consulate the 
day he quit and taken the documents, which he gave tO the CRC”s Tony 
Varona., who just happened to be staying in a Buenos Aires hotcL The real 
tipoff was Avunce^^ boast that de la Torre had been collaborating with 
Cuban exile groups in Argentina for more than a year. Tf the consul had 
been a double agent for that long, his defect ion with the damning docu- 
ments on the eve of a crucial conference hardly seemed coincidental. 

The argument quickly escalated into an international dlionneUK 

The U*S, State Department announced that it had exhaustively questioned 
de la Torre and was satisfied that the documents were genuine, Argemina. 
which had been trying to steer a neutral course since the Bay of Pigs, was 
skeptical. It wanted to examine the documents scientifically. The CRC sent 
photocopies but refused to make the originals available. Argcmina insisted 
on the originals in order to make a condu.sivc exartiinalion. Tlie CRC finally 
handed over what it said was a pertinent group of thirty-three doeumenls, 

Argentine documents experts were amazed at the crudity of the forgery. 
Only one of the thiny-three matched the photocopies previously sent, and 
that one had a forged signature and did not even relate to affairs of stale. 
Tony Varona lamely explained that the CRC had not released all the 
doeurnems to Argentina because it lacked faith in the Foreign Ministry and 
|t>oked unfavorably on the continued diplomatic relations between Buenos 
Aires and Havana, 

At the same time Cuba produced its own evidence of forgery. On October 
9. Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Carlos Olivares, whose ’’signature” 
appeared on many of the documents, met with the chiefs of a number of 
foreign diplomatic missions in Havana to point out that it was. not he+ but 
the bead of the Foreign Ministry, who normally signed correspondence. 
And, Olivares said, when Foreign Minister Raul Roa or he signed a docu- 
ment, a special wax seal would be impressed on their signatures. In addition. 
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he pointed mit, the registration numbers were out of sequence, as the 
ministry‘s general registration bm^k demonstrated, 

Argentina closed its books on the ailair. There was a famiJiar ring to it 
all, like a simiJar fast shuhle m Peru the previous year when an anli-Castro 
group “stole" a letter from the Cuban Embassy in Lima "proving"' that 
Havana was fomenting a revolt. (It was this phony letter that William 
Pawley exploited to draw a commiimeni of Peruvian marines for the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. It has since been .speculated that E. tioward Hunt had a 
hand in manufacturing the fake letter— one of his CJA specialties.) 

To U*S, Ambassador Mortisoiiit however, the suspect Argentine docu- 
ments were as real as gold teeth. On October 13, Peru, acting for the United 
States, proposed that the OAS foreign ministers meet to consider expelling 
Cuba because of its subversive actions. Morrison addressed a letter to the 
OAS secretary-general in support of the Peruvian position, attaching two 
exhibits to “prove" his case. The exhibits were the bogus documents. 

The conferertce began in the Uruguayan resort on lannary 30, 1961. It 
was clear from the start that Morrison would gain no easy victory. He wa$ 
palpably upset w-hen the Brazilian delegate "began by talking ^coexis- 
tence.’ " putting the analogy "Why do we not consider Cuba to us as 
Finland is to the Soviet?” Mexico and Argentina— with Brazil, the three 
countries representing i wot birds of the people of Latin America— felt the 
same way. Morrison, who had been selling democracy, found himsdf hav- 
ing 10 woo such repressive regimes as Paraguay, Nicaragua, aitd Haiti to 
get the necessary iwo-thirdx majority to oust Cuba. 

ITiat was when Morrison had his 55 million dinner with the foreign 
minister of Haiti. Democratic Haiti cast the deciding vote that ousted Cuba. 

It was an emotional moment for Chep Morrison. Dean Rusk gave the 
closing speech replete with xuch lines as "Wherever Communism goes, 
hunger follows." Tears welled up in Morrison's eyes. 

“I confess I was never prouder to be an American," he said. 


VI 

At precisely ten-thirty on the night of August 24. igbz, two low-riding 
motorboats carrying the most unruly stepchildren of the CIA, the Cuban 
Student Directorate (DRE), slipped under the radar screen guarding 
Havana Bay and past two Czech-built patrol craft. Their target was the 
Hotel Icar near the water’s edge tn suburban Miramar. The DRE under- 
ground in Cuba had reponed that every Friday evening newly arrived 
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Political irusl worth ine$R much a job requireniem asseamanj^hip, and 

the crew was subjecled to polygraph tests designed to ferret mi any creep- 
ing Castro SEmiimenis. The CIA could not afford any mutinies on its own 
Bounty. 

At sea between West Palm Seach and Miami, the Cuban crew brought 
up Ihe guns from below decks and secured The Bex^s heavy arfiJIery— two 
40 mm naval cannon, a ,57 recoil less rifle, two 20 mm cannon> and two 
.50-caliber machine guns— hi their topside mDunts. The oceanographic re- 
search vessel was now a man-of-war 

Captain Brooks stood on the bridge under the black canopy of Ihe Carib- 
bean night. He opimed the sealed orders that his landlubbing CIA comman- 
der had taken from his briefcase and handed to the Cuban w ith a flip salute. 
He used a flashlight to read them. What he read did nothing to ease the 
nervousness he had felt that aftcmcton. The ^^j's normal run was to stand 
off a mile and a half from the Cuban coast and dispatch landing parties in 
bunches. Tonight* October 2t, 1963, the Rex had a special mission which 
would bring it a dangerous half mile from the Cuban shore, wdl within the 
red zone of Castro's coasTal defenses. 

Off Elliot Key, an insignificant speck in the Caribbean below' Miami, the 
Rex throttled back its twin screws. It had a date at sea. The captain strained 
to make out the rafts that were but a darker dark on the water Suddenly 
there were two of them, stubby fingers eicienditig from the hand of ilic night. 
The rafts whereof black rubber; the men in them were dressed in black; they 
wore black stockings over their faces. They boarded the Rex in silence 
There were twelve of them. They were members of the Commandos 
Mambises. the elite of the CIA’s anii-Castro commandos. They took their 
name from the determined guerrilias who had fought in Cuba's war of 
independence against Spain. Their emblem was the Lone Star of Cuba. They 
were the Green Berets of the Secret War. 

The Commandos Mambises numbered fewer than fifty, mostly men with- 
out families to miss them. Their leader was Major Manuel Villafana, a 
Cu ban General Fat ton known for his spit-and-polish st enmess, who had 
commanded the Bay of Pigs airforce. Major Villafana insisted that the CIA 
pay his men little; he wanted them motivated by hale* nor money. 

The Mambises’ Target was a half mile off to port when Captain Brooks 
ordered the Rex engines slopped in choppy seas. Cuba lay like a long brown 
cigar on the dim horizon. He looked at the luminous dial oFhis CIA-issue 
Rollea; it was four minutes before midnight. As his eyes searched the night* 
he gradually made out the alligator's tail of Finar del Rio Province at the 
western end of the island. The Cape Corrientes light, normally fla.shing its 
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was regisiercd out of Honduras, and Coast Guard records listed the owner 
as Exploraiton, £nc., with a Miami Shores address. *There is no telephone 
listing for ihe firm/' Buchanan wrote, "and what*s morer the address is not 
in Miami Shores." Canvassing the waterfront, Buchanan found out that the 
ship "slipped out of tlie harbor two or three time* a month, returning in 
several days ns quietly os she departed 

One night Buchanan went down to the ship and questioned the man on 
deck watch. "He replied he didn’t know wh<j owned the ship and just shook 
his head when asked the name ol' his employer." Returning in daylight with 
a camera, she found herself being phofographed in return by a crewman. 
"‘The camera- wielding crewman claimed association with Florida Atlantic 
University in Boca Raton," she said. “In heavily -accented English, he said 
the Explorer is "an oceanographic ship.’ gathering samples for the college. 
Asked what they do. he explained that they "test water salinity and gather 
samples of sea life,* " 

Tile pier owner who collected Ihe ship's dockage fees was tight-lipped, 
"We handle her for an agent in Jacksonville," he said. "That's all I w^ant 
to say about it," In Jacksonville the trail led to the Southeastern Shipping 
Corporation, the business of which, in papers filed with state regulatory 
agencies, was staled succinctly as ""research.** It was the standard cover for 
the Navy nobody knew. For her effdns, Buchanan was rewarded by her 
editors with a question mark. GJA SHIP? was the headiiiie they tagged on 
her article.'" 

The smaller vessels of the CIA fleet included the heavy-duty, fifty-foot 
Swift boats the Navy employed in Vietnam. They were used for everything 
from landing frogmen off Cuba to dumping huge wads of foil to foul up 
Cuban coastal radar . One of the CIA Swift b oats was registered to a firm 
called Ace Mari ne Survey. 
relations man who did work for such CIA-sponsored groups there as 
Friends of Democratic Cuba. A nyone checking Ace Marino Survey's 
Miami address found it m be smack in the middle of the Miami River* This 
odd situation so fascinated a local newspaper columnist that he dialed the 
number listed for the company in the teiephone directory* The conversa- 
tion, which may be apocryphal but was a longstanding source of antusement 
in soldicr-of-foriune circles, began when the Miami columnist told the 
secretary who answered that she was underwater and asked, “What is your 
address?" 
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Henry Luc« believed that a morally slanied pres?i a responsible preiS. 
The manner in whidi ihe tucepress carried out Ibis precept led Ihe cartoon- 
ist Herbert Lawrence Block, known more familiarly as Herbiock, to observe 
that **it is Mr. Luce'S unique comributlon to American journalism that be 
placed imci the bands of the people yesterday’s newspaper and today's 
garbage homogenized into one neat package. Li/e^ the dagsbip picture 
book of the Luce fleet, afforded pboipjoumalism some of its finest moments, 
while the text accompanying the pictures that were worth thonsand.s of 
words was slanted with an ideological warp sufficient to stir Caxton in his 



grave. 

Lucepress executives were so anxious to do the bidding of their patriarch 
that their editorial committnenl ovcrspilled the printed pages of their publi* 
cations^ and they became spear carriers for the CIA. An instructive example 
of this interlocking of the free press and the espionage estabiishmem is 
Lifers perennial publisher. C. D. Jackson. At a time shortly after the Dallas 
events of November 21, 1963, when the agency urgently desired lo establish 
certain parameters of free speech for Lee Harvey Oswald’s wife* Marina, 

Mrs. Oswald received a 525,000 advance for a hook never to be published. 

The advance came from a New York publisher but was actually arranged 1^4 
by Jackson and Edward K. Thompson, through their Dallas rcpre*^^a 
sentative, one Isaac Don Levine, the dean of American amicommunist ^ 

writers.^ 

Jackson was president of the CIA's Free Europe Committee in the 1950s A 

and was also special assistant to President Eisenhower for psychological 
warfare w^orking on anticomimmist propaganda for Eastern Europe. (Jn ^ ' 
this capacity he worked with the same Isaac Don Levine, w ho was then with 
the CIA's Liberation Committee.) 

Drew Pearson wrote in his Didn'es a book chock-full of the 

raw stuff of the fifti^^^ 


Life magazine is always pulling chestnuts out of the (ire for the ClA^ and 
I recall that C. D. Jaekson of the Life-Time empire was the man who arranged 
for the CIA to finance the Freedom Eailooiis. C. D. Jackson, Harold Slassen 
»nd the other boys who wern with me to Germany spent money like money 
while i paid my own way. I always was suspicious that a lot of dough was 
coming from utiexplaincd quarters and didn’t learn until sometime later that 
rhe CIA was foating the biil.** 


Rdnhold Niebuhr, the theologian who shared Luce's Protestant faith, 
although not its temporal application, has remarked the dangers of the 
tendency to claim God as an ally for our partisan values as a source of 
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Sfii-'tbn of the anli-Castro movcmtm: Gerr>' f Jcmming: members of ibc 
actbji group Studem Revolutioiiar>' Direcloraie. which was under CIA 
supervision: Eddie Bayo; and John ManitiOp CIA foul-ups were discussed, 
bur the question of rhe Russian missile officers w&s not brought up. 

A second meeting ivas held a few weeks later in the office of Jack Gore, 
editor of the Fori Laudendule News. Racoosin was there, along with Davis, 
Hemming, and Bayo. This lime Frank Sturgis and a sidekick in his Interna- 
tional Anli-Communisi Brigade were invited. Sturgis was unhappy with the 
way things were going. After the Bshi incident he had planned his own 
attack on a Russian ship, but British marines and Bahamian police had 
pounced on his men as ihcy assembled on Norman’s Cay. Tlic Bahamian 
authorities, Sturgis was certain, had been tipped off by the FBI. 

It was this meeting that brought ’William Pawley into the picture. The 
aging millionaire was tvorkiiig on his memoirs with author Nathaniel Weyk 
the right-wing ghostwriter whose books in his own name included Red Star 
Offer China and Red Srar aver Cuha. At the same time the prolific Weyl was 
commissioned to ghostwrite John Martino's account of his three years in 
a Cuban prison emitled / l^as Castro*s Prisoner. Through Weyh Martino 
arranged for iwoex-ClA agents on Pawky’s payroll to attend. And through 
WeyPs good offices he invited two Florida conservative leaders. Congress- 
man William Kramer and Mrs. John H. Perry. Jr.* wife of the publisher of 
the Palm Beach Post-Titnes. 

Once again the discussion concentrated on the shortcomings of the CIA, 
When it was Over, the participants broke up into small groups. Martino had 
Bayo show Kramer and Mrs. Pem^ his report from the underground and 
tell how he proposed to bring out the Russian officers. Hemming, who was 
listening, advised caution. “The Russians might have made up some remark 
about warning to see the night life of Miami that was overinterpreled," he 
said, **And it might be an elaborate trap.” Hemming noted that the reprjrt 
had been sent in the open mail via Mexico and Spain and lhal any area 
where Russians were stationed would be under extremely tight security;** 

But Bayo's tantalising story apparently struck a responsive chord with 
someone who heard it. A short time later Pawky received a phone call from 
Washington that would set in motion Operation Red Cross. 

Pawley's caller was Senator James O. Eastland, chainnan of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, before wliich the ambasiiador liad testified 
in 1950 about the danger of a communist takeover in Cuba. A man named 
John Martino had been recommended to him. Eastland said, and had 
briefed him on the Russian officers project. 'Phe powerful Mississippi Demo- 
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Dunng World War II ihc Germans coumerfeitcti ions of Bank of England 
notes with which they planned to wreck the British economy. Hostilities 
ended before the notes could be pur in circulation. Mario Garcia Kobly, □ 
first-class extremist, was confident that he could unden 


Theshonn wiry Kohly had bulldozed his way into the an 
tJmiugh the good offices of Richard Nixon. In October jo6o h e had a 
memorabie round of golf. The foursome was Vice President Ni^on. Deputy 
CIA Director General Charles Cabell. Kohly. and Ed Kendricks. Kohly's 
CIA case officer. They talked politics down the fainvays of the Burning Tree 
Golf and Country Club. Jke^s favorite golf course. 

The game had been arranged by Kohly’s attorney, Mai^hall Diggs, 
through the intercession of the ultramontane former senaTor from Maine, 
Owen Brewster, a longtime Nixon ally, Kohly considered if a presidential 
game, He fully expected that Nixon would be the next Prcsidenl of the 
United States, and he saw hinisdf as the next president of Cuba. He had 
organized a De Facto Governrnem of Cuba m Exile, which, Kohly told 
Nixon, had the multitudes as followers. Nixon listened as Kohly outlined 
his own invasion plan caJl^ Operation Lake.^' 

The Vice President was suflidemly impressed to ssk the CIA to cooperate 
with Kohly, At age fifty^nine. Kohly had a checkered career behind him. 
His father had served as ambassador to Spain during the presidency of his 
good friend Carlos Prio. Kohly himself had contested Fulgendo Batista for 
a scat in Congress, and when Batista took power, Kohly wound up in jail 
for inflammatory speech making. Then Kohly reficxively opposed Fidel 
Castro as well. He told Nixon that Castro had put a sr million price tag on 
his head; this w^as largely Kohly's inflationary view^ of his own worth. 

The CiA had previously dismissed Kohly as a blowhard whose only deep 
commitment was to himself. But with Nixon*s intercession the agenev felt 
compelled to hold a round of meetings with him. As a result. Kohly said 
he had reason to believe that because of his large and well-organized 
underground in Cuba" and his status among the exiles, the agency would 
install him as number one among the exile leadership. It never happened. 
Kohly was unmanageable, a CIA no-no: besides, his Operation Lake was 
ai cross purposes with the CIA's original Trinidad Plan for I he invasion. 
Kohly bitterly complained that Ihe CiA had "picked his brains"" on Opera- 




i'jg -thefikhisred^ 

Kohly*5 underground in Cutia to buy arms and supplies. Kohly thought it 
was a capita] idea. His CIA ease officer. Ed Kendricks, cheeked and re- 
ported that although federal laws would tse violated, “clearance'' had been 
obtained to proceed. A few months later Morrow proudly showed Kohly 
a flawless-looking batch of ten-peso notes he said had been run off on plates 
made with the assistance of engravers at the U,S. Bureau r>f Engraving and 
Printing.’® 

Shortly after. Morrow and Kendricks were called in by General Charles 
Cabell, the lame-duck CIA deputy director who, just prior to the 1960 
election, had attended the conference between Kohly and Richard Nixon 
on the Burning Tree golf links. Cabell, according to Morrow, confided that 
the CIA wa^ locked in a “feud” with the While House, so that it was 
necessary to act independently at limes. 

The general gave Morrow and Kendrick a carbon copy of a handwritten 
memo by the President which he said had been passed on by one of tbe 
Secret Service bodyguards. Morrow claims to have remembered almost its 
exact words: ^ 

Mcraorandiim 10 the Attorney Generul; ^ 

If possible, Ifv to apprehend all Cuban and American peRcmnel currently 
engaged in manufacturing bogus Cuban currency. As you know, in its efiorls 
10 overthrow' the Castro regime, the CIA has disregarded our direct orders and 
placed us in a politically embarnissuig position. The names of all ponies in- 
volved in the conspiracy should be in the agency"& files. 

Also, you might ennsider leaking 10 the Cuban authorities ihm a massive 
cxjnnterfeiting schemo imi> be launched against them that conid jeopardize the 
Cuban economy. 

Cabdl said that he had sufficient forewarning to thwart the arrests, but 
that ihe same moniing word was received from an agent in Havana lhai 
Ca-stro had ordered new currency^ printed in Czechoslovakia, (On August 
6. 1961. the Cuban government did, in fact, order all pesos lo be exchanged 
at par for new* ones, saying the measure was to remove inflationary pressures 
from the “hundreds of millions of pesos'' held outside Cuba.) They w'ould 
have to start over, "The job has to be done to perf^tion m order to fool 
the l^nco Nadonal de Cuba's new Russian currency validators," Cabell 
said, “Then the printing operation begins. My guess is it'll be September of 
1961 before we'll have enough currency printed for a sizable opcraiion/' 
"What if the president or attorney general finds out?" Morrow asked, 
"Who’s going to lell them?" Cabdl rqplied. "We want Cuba's economy 
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added 10 the projcci as a contact. According lo Gonidlea, CnbeJa "could 
not understand why he was denied certain smalJ pieces of equipment which 
permitted a final solution to the probJem, while, on the other hand» the U.S. 
govemment gave such equipment anti money to cjiile groups for their 
ineffective excursions,"^* 

From FitzGerald's standpoint, it was a legitimate complaint. He in- 
struct ed the Technical Services Division to invent such a device. 


XI 

Something big was in the works. Bradley Ayers could sense it at 
JM/WAVE. He tried to guess what was up as he rode along the Tamiami 
Trail deep into the Everglades. The CIA Cuban at the wheel wa.su 't talking. 
The agency seemed to be going to elaborate precautions to keep him in the 
dark. His insirtietions had been only to go to the Kendall Flying School at 
the Tamiami Airport. He was to w^ait until a car with a certain license plate 
drove up. That was his Cuban driver. In two hours on the road he hadn’t 
said a word. 

The late-afiemcx)!! shadows were dosing in on the trees when the driver 
pulled off the highway onto a dirt road bordering a canal. An airboat was 
waiting. For the next half hour Ayers skimmed over saw grass. The plane 
landed at a run-down dock with a sign; waloos OL,■^DF.S mL’WTJNg camp, 
private PROPERTi'. NO TRE.^PASSINC. 

There was a clearing wtih two small Quonset huts. Two helicopters 
jii the shadows. One was a military Bell H-13 with its registration numbers 
taped over; the other, a civilian model with the name of a W^t Palm Beach 
air service on the tail boom. Two men emerged from a Quonsel into the 
flickering light of a campfire. One was Gordon Campbell, the JM/WAVE 
assistant CIA station chief in Miami. The other was the auomey general 
of the United States.** 

Ayers had met RFK once before, at a JM/WAVE cocktail party at a 
posh Key Biscayne home just after the stepped-up program had been au- 
thorized in June, Kennedy had apparently hopped over from the family 
compound in West Palm Beach to inspect preparations at the Everglades 
camp. He grasped Ayers’s hand and wished him good luek on his mission. 
AycTB didn't yet know what it was. Then the younger Kennedy got in the 
cirilian hdicopter and flew^ off, 

Campbell waved Ayers into a Quonset, which was brightly Lit with Cole- 
man lanterns. There were charts, maps, and papers on a tabic, " We just got 
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fin Culnui v^T tn jx^nnlt <"iib« on Sepbttn- 

Ixn- 30 on Mn? wny (o llip SoviiM. Wlioii. Afiuiriii Qstvnld lia a 

<?Psi,rt,pr^ tn ffT( ipni fo 



(.:nbn.=^ jillfioii^h \i is iios?il>|t (Imt Ostram intenOpil'b^'^oii? 

tmiip (in in T^issia from Cuba, Hip ovitkiHfi makes it more |>kc>lv ilmt t? 
lie mtimtlcal m renmin in Cv i ba 

^wald dei>:irtr<l from New Orleans probably nlioiii iiooti ozi Sep- 
tember S5 and arrived in Mexico Citv nt abonl lO on Seplem- 

he eniburked otLJi fW - ^ 

aH i irjJj;» i F(mhnsslfN . J^i^ ^ ]iklirae -during ‘ 

A I Uie Cuban Enibi issvT be reflitested 
an inTin nsif vtfin to permit, r^TIg b iv bit CubiLon his wa yt^ 


f ^yviQt Os vniid was i ii formed (ha f lie eonld not oblalrl 

( vifta for entry inio riiba nnless Inj first obtained a visa to enten 
the and fJie 8oviet Ktnbassy told him thnt he cotild not 

exjMjet an answer on his nppliral ion for a visa for the Soviet Union 
for about 4 months Oswald (iitri led witli him newspatjer clippiii^Sj 
lefters and various dorbineids, some of tlnfm forpert or eotifaininii 
false infoniiation, purjwjrtiii^^ to show that he was a ‘^friend'' of ' 

CiilKn”* Willi these paiper^ and hh record of previous residence in 
til© Soviet. Union and marriage to a Soviet national, he tried to * 
curry favor witli both Embassies.*^ Indeed. Ids wife test ified ihut 
l^tlMi ^ opinion Oswald^s primar y p m lajse in having engag ed in ■ 

was to create R public record ^ ort8/o 
plial he was a ‘^frieiicT^jf^^ia.^^^ ITe mad© himself espi^ciahy 
niar at the Chi ban Emba^y by |iflt'sisting in his demands {Wtm a 
syni tiathizer in C uban objpi'tives he ought to lx* givem^jcVi^, This 


. . objectives he ought viwi, tj 

res iihed in a shag> argument with tlie toiis uI, Eusebio A 

I Oswald had faTTed to obfain visas 

ai iHit h Ivnii.>!issics.«^ From Siiiuhiy, September 2d, through IVcdnes- 
diiy morning, Ociolier 2, when he lefi Mexico City on ii bus bound for 
the fTnited States, Oswald spent considenihle time making iiis I ravel * 


? 1. .4 .riv- liJUr l4ffinEi4^ Ills irjilp 

I arrangements, sightseeing and eheekimj- mT iim t he Soviei Em 
l_bassy to learn whether anything |uk 1 hanpaner i oii his visa ap pliE ^■ 
J_iioii.^ Marina Ckajiid testifipd th^ wlier v:. J— irr^ 


Him wlioii sh^irsl saw hini iiTter 
hiB miini to the United States he was disapnomTi^ Jimi dTsi^nr-i j^ 
. athia failure to reach Ciiba,^ 

The general out] in as of Oswald's activities in Mexico, particiilarly 
the nnltnti iukI extent of his contads at I lie (hiban Embassy, were 
^--'i^arinxl vciy' eirHv in the investigation An imnortimt source of In- 
iflr niatmn relatinl^i hi5_buainesg at llarTh dmn km~ba^«iv n ia 
Silyi O;]rndtLdF4^ i rni i, n Min ica ij.riatioi^^^^ visii sec 


Dorans r. 


1 1 on o f f 1 10 ( ti bn n En iba sst, wh ^-Was q 1 1 est ioiietl i iijt msi v e1 v bv A h. v Si t v 
^Tt libnTJPg^t^^ 1 1 1 © aasa i^mvf i ps i A 1 1 e xcerp I f i^om ' tlie report 

'Xiean Govemineiif aitinmarized the erncial port ion of Seimra '. 
Iran's lecollection of Oswalch In trans/ation it reads as follows : 





sljo muemliered * * \ihM 1 1 arvey Oswald] was the 
name of an American who hml rome lo ilie Cuban Coiisiilatv to 



obtain !i visa to fmveT toCbiha m rrmi-^it to Rtissin^th^' Intiar part 
of ember nr the emly purt of October of thk yemv und in 
of liisiippMeetioJi limi sliown hm psiRsjKin, in Whie-li it wji« 
noted rhof Ite had ii\ed in tlmt eomitry for a period of ibree. years; 
his Inijor can! from the same country written in the Russian |an- 
^ninpe; and letter’s in that siimc lairgmt^e. He had pi-eKentcd evi- 
dence that he was married to a Russian woman, and also that he 
was apparently the leat^r, of an orjisini nation in the ritv of New 
Orleans callryl *'Fair * • • fPlay'l for Onba/^ daiminfj that^ he 
should he accepted ns a “frienrr’ of the Cubtbi ReToluMon. A<s- 
cordiiip:ly, j^he 

nil of the infoiTnarion and completed tiic appropriate application 
form ; and tl^ decl^milj_adni|y^^^^^ exceeiiin^lier rejppoiisibili- 
t le^ JniomaTlJ^fi^^^ iTiishi an^ cons ul a tcT ^igrii^^ 

aiie cpTrid folaciTitatj^ t^uajrs® oflbelfi^ 
Biar:i.Ykn^to.Ij^ However, tbey told herlhat l 

there would l»eadelny of about four months in prot'essin^^lhacjuie, , 
ivhich annoyed the appftofmt since, according to his statement, | 
liD was in a preat hurn^ fo obtain visas that would enable him to i 
travel to Russia, insisting on his right to do so in view of his badc^ 
gi^imd and his loyalty and his activities in behalf of the Cuban I 
movement. Tiie dcsclaranf was unable to recall accurately ) 
whether or not. the applicant told her he was a member of the > 
Communist I^arfy, but he did say thajLhis * J* * was then 
m NewJ^'k C^ * [S^'iTTiul^' 

seated] that wdien Oswaid understood f.lint it was not possible to 
give him a (hibiin visa without his fii'sl having obtained the Rtia- a 
smu visa, * * * he beesame very excited or angry, and ajcoord- \ 
ingly, the alliaut raOed Consul Asrue [ $ic1, * * * [who] came out 
and began a heatwf di^'ussion in English w-Uh Oswald, Ihat con- / 
chided by Ascue telling him that ‘‘if it were up to him, he would ^ 
not give him the visa,^ and ‘"a person of Ids type was harming 
Jho Cuban Revolution rather than helping jf,’^ it being under- 
stood (liat ill flieir convemation they were talking alxmt the Rus-' 
sip Socialist Revolution and not* the Cuban. Oswa ld mv*^- i 
_t5izi5iL thatch e ha fl two I'eai^ns for iMue^ting^ihal h|^_^ 
i^u^prompyj, a they weiyti one, Umt. hi^ tourist pet^niLln^ 
Alexico wan altoul to expii^; and riie other, that hu Juui to g^tij " 
Rnssia^^ as possifjTe. Despile her ^noyaiice, the de 

XchmTiit irave Oswald' a paper • * * in which she put down her 
Ytame, “Silvia Dm-tin,” and the nmnhcr of the tcleplione at the 
consulate, w'hich is “11 ”28^7'^ and the visa application w-as proc- 
eed anyway. H.w'as s^jiMo, tiic MbisLry of pForetgiiVRf^ 

J ions of C iiha , from which a rout me reply wiis 
n f t een t o jju riy days lal ef;::appi^o^4tig V . bu^ on tdie coif 
dition that t lie Rus sian v jiSaJbc obtained fim, although she d^ 
not recall whether or not. Oswald later telephoned her at the 
tbnsulate iiiiml>er (hat she gju^e 
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With the clateis of Oswald^s entry into atni departure from Mcsioo, 
which hftd been obtained from the records of the Mexican Immigra- 
tion Service very shortly after tlic assassin at ion ^llie Government nf 
Mrsico mitiaied -QJliQrQjjgh j n vesr i ga t i on to unc over as inudi mfor- 
"m ation as po ssihle ..oi] Osw akPs Repi esentatives of IT S agen- 

~cT^^ worked in clo se liai s on w i th ( he ... A t ex i can l a^w ■enfort^eme n t 
Til e result of thls hiv cstigatiye eff o il was to tm Toh ornte 
^ the statemenl- s of Duran aM ( o verify the essentials of Oswald’s _ 

^ actlTi t ies in MMco^ag^jiDiii^^ "" j " 

' ^^Seiiora Dnnin i« a weVl-eihicatcd naHve of Mexico, who was 26 
years old at the time of her interrogation. She is married lo Senor 
Horacjo Diimn Navam^, a 40-year-old industrial di^Sgnerj and has 
a young cliikL AUJiougli Seiioi a Dinim denies l.¥>ijig a inember of the 
CVnimunist Tarty or othenvise ttonnei.^cd with it, hotli Dumns have 
been a<?t ive in far left pohlieal a trail's in Mexico, l>elieve in JMarxist- 
ideology, and sympathize with tlie government of Fidel Cas1ro,“'*’ 
and Senor Dimin has written articles for El Dia, a pro-Oommiinist 
newspaper in .Mexico City.*** ' The Commission hna reliable evi- 
dence from a confidential so^ce that Senora Duran as well as 
other poi'somiel td the Cuhiiii Einbitssy were genuinely upset iipim 
receiving news of Preside nt Kennedy’ s death . Senora Do ran’s _ 
statements were marie to’^Sxicari nlFicijSs soon after^e . aa.sa 

an d im fti^iiicaiil.dn^ have Imen dele cted. 


Documents fitting the description given by Senora Duran of the 
documents Oswald had shown her, plus a nQtatioit ljEbjjeb--s h e s a lii- 
she had gt ^eti liitii._'tt:£re_ffnmd among- hia,|iDJ5ScasiDjjs. af ter his 
arrest**® 

~ Tlie Cuban Government was asked to document, and confirm tlio 
essentials of ^enora Durairs testimony. Its response, wdiicJi has been 
included in its entirety in this Report , included a siimmaiy^ statement 
of Oswald’s activities at the Cuban Embassy,'^* a pliotogitiph of the 
application for a vim he completed the re, and a photograph of (he 
communicHtion from ITavana rcjecLlng Ihe application unle^he could 
firat pi-eseiit a Soviet visa.**^ (See Commission Exhibit No. 2564, 
p. 606.) The information on these documents concerning Oswald’s 
date of birf h, American passport miml^ier and activities and statements 
at fhft Embassy is con sistfliit with other information available to the 
Comm JSSion. ® CT A (^terLl h Siv^maen the i r on i n ion f h nt Mm tmhe I - 




mimit40ii, they a re 7n*Omtnyyf?en ora Diiraii^^'^ Tlte clothes whidi 
Ttsw-aTdnrnfyxvearmcr'iii tpV hhotogr}i|d r which appears on the ap pl icJi- 
tioii jip]M*ar to Ijc tiie sa^ie as some of Thc)S^oniid arnoTig hi.s mTeots 
after the assiugsiiintioi^ flip! <iir 


' n*;gatX\^ i^togi aph found ainoug his etlcchi.^^ 

dbh ajiy ot tiie clocnnienTpt^scs a suSpinioiT Llmt tluryTn i g] 
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iiieni liave been 
made n'crij aUcj 



iitiire froni Mexico, 
Mexican Immigru,- 
Mie Go^eninienfc of 
■ riw as much infor- 
‘ itives of U.S. ageu- 
II law etiforeomeiit 
') was to corroborate 
^ijentials of Oswald’s 

Icxico, whn was 2(S 
is marriod to S&nor 
designer j and has 
ing a member of I lie 
1 7 both Dnmns have \ 

K IjeJievo in Marxist JLT 
I of Fidel CastrOt'^*^ p 
a prO'Comnnuiist. ' 
oil has ^liable evi- 
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' h- Ssnora Durands 
after t he assassina- 
have been detected* 
fiKira Duran of the 
it ion which she said 
possessions after his 

'■nt and confirm the 
onsftj which hns Ixicn 
I f^ummarj stiitemeiit 
ti pilot ograph of the 
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nlioii unless he could 
n Exliibit No. 2564, 
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it they might not be 


f i m i afce^.ir(y.« m( . l l iM^hpsJ baU»gr ir.rtlTf'.I 



"RiewrpnRiih^^ oX Jho OominiKsion has )>rn>U»'a(l l•l>l1si(!(«^abls 
,^nr’"i'r eviaswo pstaWishinir the nipcise timff-. 

of Os»jl(I s joiirncy, hw inenne of Iraiisporlalioii. the hotel uf whieli- 
he staml m Sfex,™ City, an.l a ,Tst«„‘„int at ;hioh he ofL S 
AH known persons whom Oswald iiwy have met while in ^re“w in 
cloding passengem on the bnses i,» -nHle - and lheVmplo^4 ami 
(jnests of (he iiotel wiierc lie staved,*"® ^vere interviewed Nfi*f-i-n,i'n i • 
WJI^ Ins been loeated «d.o saw Oswald wi,i; a;”: | d 
nhile in Memeo City; to tl.eoontraiy. he was obamwed travelim aS ‘ 
to and from Jfexi™ City,™ at. his Iiotel, «" and at the nearhv resmnn I 
where he frequent Iv nfe,^^'’ A liofri miest staled i l.n^ ^ 

he^l. donm al a ti<£il«Villi Oswald at Ihe (•estanrant heeaiise no enonv ** 
table was aval able, bw lh.it neither spoke to Ihe other because of tiii 
langviape barrier.""' . two Austmlian tdrls who saw Oswriron the 
i ns to Mintieo City I'elale that lie msnipieil a seat next to a man wlio 
tins Iweii identified ns Albert O.simine «V. ..? " V .3 


has l.en Wentifief ns A IbeH “e';'^ 

Osborne denies that Oswald was beside him on Ihe bns.""» T„ ,i,i. 
other passencers on the bus it i.|.pcared that O.sboi ne and Oswald had 

revJw ’“""V T’’’*’ inve.5liftalion of ttslmme has 

revealed no fim her contact Iwtwccn him' and Oswald. 'Osborne's 
re.sponses to Federal invcstigalors on mailers nnrelnled to Oswald 
have pmveil ineoiisistenl and mireliablc. nnd, theivfore, based on lli.< 
contp,,,. cvideinx. and Osborne’s lack of rclii.bilitv, the (W 
imssion has at Inched no credence to Ids denial ihal Oswald waslieskle 
lvJI.'’r T ion "Hiis baok«roimd and aclivitie-s how'- 

Xishlatlmu"”" *«y involvement in the' 

\ Investigation of lh« hotel at winch Oswald .stayed has failed to- 
UmT ''ri"”' *).'*^vnvv I •“ I’otcl isninisiial in any wav that could re- 
(lltl'i f f esix-cially po|ptiInr among riilmii.s. mid 

or r« tT "" ''"*'"" ’ '* "* " ""'Vling place for extremist 

W. 7""' l"vi.s,igal™. of other pm.,sts „f 

(ho hotel who were there when Oswald was has failed to uncover uiv- 
hing crem mg «,sp,cnm.™ Oswakl « noiebnok which he carried with 

in« nn-™* *'"■ '<‘l'‘l'l'™>v’nnmlicr of the rnbnn Air- 
lines Odicem Mex,™ r„.v; Imwcvrr, a rnbm, visa is ,™ni,v,| bv 
Ml xicaii atrflKirities before an imiividnal mavcnphiiie forCnha «„nd 

Thm n'7 1 1 ' ■^nline-'iOUke nmsivered noevidenrc' 

fhftt Osw !ibl visited fhtur clbre^ while tu ( lipcil \* 

f .■tWcff^f/oiivo/con.viWi/.-JJteK^ doreniof allcgatimisof a coi^ 
/Kpiiiiloi ial conlart Iiclwccn Oswald ami agents of the {’nbaii Oovern* 
lineni have been invcstigmcd hv the roniniission. Among Ihe claims 
Viiatle were allegations Unit 0.swald had wade ;i previous trip to 
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(g birtJi of the Herond 
•e visa please consider 

ning that they were 
tve intended to go to 
) hat he rmitly wanted 


get to Cuba by any 
(ow dressing for thiiL 






Marina Oswald testified tlmt her Imsbniirl engaged in Fair Plaj' for 
Cuba Committee activities “j.rlniarily fur piuims^ of self-advertis- 
iiig. He wanted to bo anresied. 1 think ho wantiKl loget into the 
newspapers, so that lie would bo known.” According to Marina 
Oswald, he Hioiight that would help him wiion he got to Cubn.’^'’. He 

inc-iz-nril l■fc■pe■ Ii.mTb.=- 4 . ^ i. ■ ■■ ' « _ -■ 

<7 


lit’ .11.. ■ ... -J, ...... T. trj iin 

askeit his wrfe to hein him to hi pick an iliatrii 

upTjmt i^Jiemo wdien sh^ra fii jadl^ 

Ihiring thie period Oswald may have pmeticed opening am] dosing 
fho holt on his rifle, in a^ Greened porch in his a part men In Sop- *' 

tembor Ije began to review Spanidi.^^^^ He opproved arrangements ‘ 
for hia family to return to Irving, Tex., to live with Mi’s. Huth 
til]Leoptembor 2fh i m Mrs. Paine, and her tw'o childi-en 
_»mved in iV ew Orknns fro m a tnp to the East Coast and left , 
foi- Imng with Marina OswnhnirKl June ami most of the Osivnlds^ N 

ulTA.'.i'r. Q .. 1 .,..,. T_j-^.^JUii. llTi ti i.r ■ 111 ... - - 


„ Y V ui me uswnias 

etfccts 3 days later,*** Mnrirm knew of her husbaiid^s 

J2l lLl) ^ and thence to Cuba ifTpn^simei^^ ^^ri 

\ya^foId riinf Uswnld was gninp r lo Him^n a nd Possibly to Phila- 
_del nhia to took fjtr work 

Osw^ left for Mexitio City on Septomher 26, ]9fi3, and arrived ‘ 
on Septemlior 27, 1&63.-' direct iy to llie riib?m 

El I iba^sy and npplieiJ fo r a v iaa to Ci < ha In t raiisit t o K u ss i a R epre - 
Hemiiig hi^elf as Ih^li^ad o1 the A’cw t>iicans branch of the ; 
“organissal ion calh-d ‘Faij J^hiy for CubaJ he statcil bis desire that ' 
he should be ae<'epted as a Triomf uf tlio Cuban Eevohit ion.” He 
iifiparcntly based his claim for a visa in transitto Russia on lik previ- * 
oiLa resideiiee, his work permit for that country, and several imidenti. 
tied kttei’s in the Eu^ian language. llie^Cii hens ivould nm. hr.vvi,vor , 
j;ivfl him a visa until he had rtvrmed one from ttic So viets wh icl!__^^ 


a delay VV hen ^fai?^d wi tli that ftihieim n 

Oswakrbecnm e j ! jr . il l y ajd l a^^ Jie later iingii^fV'P^..fntly 

attempt^ to obtain a Soviet, visa at the Soviet Embassy ^VnTfed^' ^ 
~ he insisted that he ivas eirtitied to the Cuban ^ 

luThackg round, parlisanship, and pi^;oiial activities on Udialf of the 
Cuban movement. He engaged in iiii niigry argument with the 
cons ill who finally told him that “as fair as lie was concmicd he 
wou d not give him a visa'Vaiid that “a fiersoii like him [OswaMJ 
m plait' of aiding the Cuban Revolution, was doing it barm.”*''* 

0.sw ah| miig(, have been thoroughly disill iLsioned w hen he left Mox- D 

^ ^ p br y~^ 7 H >tl3. In a | ?i le ot Ins foru tef~rcWTde 1 1 vp i iTTHe"^ 

j inion and his Fair Play for Cuba C^mmiiltec activitios he 


had been rebulFed by the offieials of both Cuba and llio Soviet Union 
1 n A] iCo C J ty. ^vv ther« » appenrej In lie r^hancr l o to 4h i h‘1 , 

^b££ ^»> had M i Pn gliLllj LPiigld lind his rominimist kle ah The U.S 

tTovcrmiipjit would not j>ermit finvel tliere and as far as the jii^fonn- 
111100 of (he < 11 bans Iheinaelvcs was concern ed, he was “dkapiitdnted 
at not. l>emg able lo get to Cuba, and lie rh<in't Imve any great dedre 
to do so any more bec’auso he had run into, as he biimii'lf said— into 
bureaucracy anti red tape.” ™ 
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lf>rnrSn n 

^ LI.} T^'Ji '*^1' i »' inhisin^? 1 1 111 r a n hUb v J c hi n f f eiiifi.-. 

trrri^ ^T^i^jijw] l)££ixiu liip 

'rir? 

iiifoi’iiiiiMon siig^TP^i^ing (rial OsmitIi! Imi left tbt^ f hiired 8m(fw. ' 
.^'Jjfl,pQi^ii>Tp cim tlict with Uw Sovii^t Kmbjts^v m U 4 ^x\rn 
_llij* Fnr^il otyw t. in Ipaniing f )fiv^ ltl*s n Ti geaboiit^ ,^ The FBI i 
tvpi BEwiit a ( i VO in Moxio^Tf1t7-T^ fqTlovv ttji f his i n fornmt ion 

with the CTA and to verify Oswnkrs entry into Mexico.*'^ The ^TA ^ 

nipssago vr&s sent niso to the Dopaitment' nf SUi\q whei’e it yvna ro- ' 

viewed Ijy i>en?omipl of the Pne?s]>m1 OlTiCp. who kncAv fioin Ch\vM\^ 
HIo tluii lip had y ^ghi nnd ohlatiied n <711 June gJi , ^ 

The Doparl niput not ndv rse pitiierfhe" CLl liTthe YIU 

of tliRso facta,*’™ 

. .-C>it: ^ 4 obi^ J, 5 ^|jg_Ne^ otfke of the FBI learned thjil^ ^ 

aifetL^_Ps^waM had ai j fgkra lEAa a^^^ ^ 








After i^f’olvdng tins. .iufoiMi.iatMX on 
On Ilia s;m:tp 




day irosty Tnterviewed npijfliboi'S on Fifth Slveet and liHitnp<l llmt 
I he address was that of Mrfe, liiitli Paine, lie condiieled a limited 
IntHigioimd inx'osiigalion of the Paine?, inipiiding I0 intervdew Mrs, 
)*aine and ask her parficnlaHy alxnit OswahPs wherenbnnts/'^ 
Ilaving determined that Mi's, Paine ivas a responsible and reliable 
citiKeiij flosly interviewedlier on November L The interview histerl 
alHjiit 20-25 nnnntes,^"'^ In response to Harry's inquiries. Mi’s. Pidne 

* • * reinlily admitted tliat Mrs. Marina Oswald am! Ix^e 
Oswald's two ell ] Id mi ivpie sfa.ving with bei-. She said (hid T.ce 
fjftwald was living somewliere in Da Tins. She <lidn‘i ktiow w Jieie, 
She said it was in the Oak Cjiff area but she ilhhi't hare hh 
addre.ss. 

1 asked her if she knew where he workisL After a mome nt 's 
he.sital ion,^M(dd me that he worked fit I lie TesjiiTSeliii^ 
2^0i^nsrroryMii^jn lie dmni ffi w 

ffie cyfffTliTcldressri^ it is m3’ reeoHecBon that we imit to the 
phnne:hb(>Ii and rcwked irufq fotmtr Ulo be iU Elm ^freeh^ 


Mrs, Paine fold Ilosty also that Oswald w-jis liviii^/nloiie in Dallas 
hmmse slie did not wa n! hlliLiitavingai f hf-r honsef o h imiigl^ hhn xv[jv ' 
willing to let (I^fwnTd visit his wife and eliiklrein^"^ Aerordiijg to 
nadx^Mrs. Paine indieated that she (Imngbf sheVVdd lind out wheiv 
Oswald wns living and wonld let him khow,’''i» At Mile ijfiint jo (he 
interview, Hosty gave Paine his mnne ami other telephnne ininn 
her on a piece of paper.**" At the end of tlie interview, ilarina 
Oswald eame info the roniin When he ohservptl that she seemed 
’'quite ahmned” ahonl the ITo.^iy as.^umi her, through Mrs. 

Piiine a.s interpreter, llad (he FBI would not Imrin or Imrriss her.*” 
On Kovemher 4 , no.sly lelejihoned the Texas 8rhnol Brwtk Peposi 
fory and learned (hat Oswahl was tvorking there and that he had given 
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in KiTattr d,tni| h, cliyrtor VI 1 1. S!m .li.l nol tbw know Oswal.rs 
arf<rr(^ m U. las.«’ 8fie was no( asked for, nor did site volunteer, 

Oswalds telephone mmilier m Dallas, which she did know^"-' She 
advised the Burean agent n> whom she spoke of Oswiild^s periodic 
weekend visha, and she informed him that 0?;wald was employed at 
tJis 1 exas School Book De posi ( o ry B u i Id f n 
__ J3n-:|ig¥e«dwi^, Rut h pyln e-jty*^vared_ii li ra ft of ( p ^ 

Hp jir U hishinjdfift^rr 

dipt ta AfVilco City and con-^ 

wdh g^comiyide Kp^ jpe u) of UieSoviyi Union, 

i Ttiis T^lTernT^nsf^^ hder irf Ui!^ 
tsFiapter ) Mr. and Ui^. Paine tesMlied lluif althongh they iniiiaUv 
nssmned Hie letter wa^ a ngmeiil of Oswald's imagfmdionrihe lelEeV 
pxve Ml'S. Paine considemhle m isgi rings. Slie defeniiined that if 
the HU agent s returned ^^he would deliver to ( hem the ropy of a draft 
of die letter which, imknowri to 0.sw'ahi, slie had made.*'=' jtowever, 
^4 he y nis did not return tiefore the nssassiiigt ion."^^ On ' ^ent l ier 
Ih, MTS. r^aine learHaihiHi^Osw^^^ irnTis Dallas roomiiig- 

hmise under im assiin>e^ name”* She did not leporl this to Hie 
FBI liec-ause^ ns she tesfified, she ‘Mmd no occasion to see lhen\ nnd 
d id not t h i nk it. i mpof t a n t. enough t o ca 1 1 them n ft er that ii lit i I 
the Slid of November.’' 

1 has_ thoroughly investigated the backgroimd of 

both PFiines. Mrs. I'ame was horn Rntli Hyde in New York City on 
September 3, H>32. Her pamifs mi>ved to C'olumbus. Ohiof m llie 
late -lllcyuiv*E&-divo.rmlJn^l5»G3,^^ Ruth Paine gradu- 

ated from Antioch College in 3fl55.^-“ 5™ie_in hjgh scliool she hirst 
_^fii3KLi^(:es£ed in Q.naker aclivities^ alie nndjiein^i^fhe^^ 

jo f foRowiiiji^jiomp ortier J^jphjT'tpptg 

waao^dilcgate to two Frfends conferenoes 

in England.**® 

~’‘i^TTTrrrime Ihe Paines met in 1H55, l^frs. Paine was active in ibe 
work of the 'I'omig Friends roinmitlce of North America, whidi, with 
fho cooperation of the Department of State, w-as making an effort, to 
lessseii the teiiskins between Soviei Russia and the TTniEcd States by 
ineaiiK of the stiiimlation of eoiitact^ and ext hange of cultuies between 
citizens of the fwo nations through ‘'pen'ptiP correspoudeiire and 
exchanges of young Rns.sians and Anierhans/"‘ ft wua during 
this period that Mi's. Paine laaaime iiiterested in the Russian lan- 
guage.®*' *Mrs. Paine tmrfidpafed in ii Riissiiwi-Amerinm student ex- 
diauge program .^jionsored by the Voimg Friends Committee of North 
America, and has part ieipi ted in Hie “pen-pal'- phase of the activities 
of the Young Friends Comm it tee. She l>as corixispoiided unfit ; 

recently with n sclnxiheachcr in HusKhi.*** Although herayti'’^ in- 
terest in the Friends’ progntni for the lessening of East West tensions 
censed upon her marriage In December she iiaa ^wmtinued to hold * 

to tlie tenets of the Quaker faith.”* 

Mldiacl Paine is the son of George Lyman Pa,itio^'tid Ituth Forbes 
lame, now Ruth Forbes Yniiiig, wdfe of Arthur Young of Pliila- 


m ftoiilcJ^s walli’t tJiii not psliibit a giv.:it deni of skill, point iijg on! 
vai^ious errors? iiial liad been commiftecl.*^'* Oswald'H Kupevvisor iil 
^ .ra)jy,< rai%s-Chiles-StQvnj l lins slated that Oswald seemed unable to per- 
form photographic work willi precision, wliicli wna one of the main 
reasons for ivliich lie was ultimately dischai'i^tL^'^ The retouched 
ne#?afiYes used to njuke OswaUVs countei*feit eurtifinite of service 
1 dent ideation were fmmd amouff Oswald’s personal eSeots a fret' his 
arrest, ns was a. rubber sLimping kif apparently employed trj produce 
hisi^pnnonfi intmuftinnnl certifirale of vncHnai Tiif^i-e is stron]ir 

eejdcmre, therefore, that bimself made the vaHoo’- pinvi of 

lOtiMerfeil iileiilincnHnLi |;e I'arried. anti i\ !>- ru* reason, to 

tielievo that he iH-eeivetl assistaia-e from any per^itiji in esfaldishin;^ his 
alias* 

Oswald also used incorrdet names other than flidell, hut these tbn 
api>ear iincojinccted with any fonn of conspiracy* Oswald’s last' 
name appe^irs as in three places in emmection with his trip fo 

Mexico City, discussed above, flis tourist card nas typed by t?ic 
Mexican consulate iiT Kew Orleans, Lee,'- Harvey Oswald/’ '*’* How- 
eier, the corntna se^ns to Jmvc been a clerical eri'or, since Oswald 
signed boih the application and the caid itself, ‘H^ee H. Oswald*” 
Moreover, OsvvaTd seems brigiiiaHy to have also printed his name, 
evenly spaced, <is^Ujcr 11 Oswald,” bm, noting that the form instructed 
■ ddm f.o “Print fulljinnie. No inltials,”j^inted the reiufti nder of I ds 
_ the ^ 41 .” The clerk who typed the card thus saw*" 

a apace after “Lee,^ followed by “Hai vepOs'ivftkP’ crowrkjd together, 
and probably assumed that “Leo” was the applicant’s last name* (See 
Oommission Exhibit 2481 , p,^on.) The dork wlio prepared Oswald’s 
bus resei^fttion for liia returnlvip wi-ote ^ 44 . O. Lor*” He stated tltal 
hO; did iKit^Ttmiembor tJic occasinn* nlthmigh he was sui't* from the 
handwriting and from oth«(r facts that he hint doalt-willi Oswald. 
He surmised that lie probulily made out the rescn'ntion diroct?y 
from the tourisi card, since Oswald spoke no Spanish, and, seeing tht 
cmnina, wrote tJie nmno *^H* O. IjCo/’ Qswiild hijaiaaLLd^f^yd 
_-j:£gisiej:tir, thfi hgt el in Mexico City as il iirvev Oswa hk^lMif 
since the error is uTen 1 1 ca 1 to th ai on i ii^THurisrxafc! anJTsince he 
revealed the i^mainder of Ids name, “Harv ey Oswald,” if 'is possible 
ilmt, Oswald insertetl I lie comma to conform to the tourist card, or 
that llio earlier mishike suggested a new pseudonym to Oswald which 
he decided to coniiiuie. 

In any event, Oswald used his correct riiime in nmking reservat ions 
for the trip to Mexico Oitv , in iptl™bidnp himsfiJf tg p ggsejig t^r^ 
oi ^ia fans, and in hisdealiuijs w itli U ie Cub an and hioviet Embassics* 5 :^ 

" — Wfien regisi ering at t he Beckley A i cn iie house iu miti-Oc:tol>cr, Oswdbl 
perpetuated the )K-«eiidonym hj giving his name as ** 0 - H. 
thouirh he had giv cn Jus correct name to t he owner of the p n^ifius 
r(M>ining liinisa-a^h^^- 4 te-j^ad^_fnnIen a room u fler lyis retnm 
MpxictH-City*^^^ Invest igat ions of rlie Commission have been oon^^ 
dnctetl witli ivgiud to persons using the name “Lee,” and no evidence 
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i(U' his return from 
ion have been con- 
and no evidence 


luiii l)em found that Oswald use<l this alias for tjie pmjtos^oi making 
any type of secret coutatsts. 

Oswald is also known (o have used i he surnaiiieiXhbaiiie^Uii order- 
ing Fair Play for Cuba Committee Inmdbills jii iMay 13G3**** fie also 
used the false naineJjJ^lnjJjyji^ certa fyinjv w kii pgg on lIk - mfiiJ- 

He used the name Lt- J. Ev-anslis a i-eferencc on an einidoymenr ap- 
Ideation in Nevr OrleanSn^^ 


L i 

TIT 


rmv 


J]^w add'a repeA t^bjse-QlinX£fcji;me^Lia^:d^ ' 

and criminal Indiiiiitmns . Xo doulu h^ 
>m-based Jiii5.w£ai>ong nBder-tlxft.uaniF of nidelTiri jIf teinpljo prevent 
^nerisliib from bcijig tyaeed^ 

noi^d I ou s person a 1 i t ies . the discii.^w jojy pf poSnl^^ 

' ?j jeOdifli-iik Siu pXcp W 1 mte x'cr i t s si gn i n<;a nee in fl Uf iT~ 

flip h II 1 1 ccij^ii Tb rt c- I "^!i^rr^^*ii . J ■ _■ 


be, the Comiiiissio 

j jse nf a llaaa^w as bnbfid w ilb. f^p y cpiugiiji-a^ with others, 

OwnerfiMp of scroncf — The Commission has injiae^ji^fE^ ^ . 

report that, du ring tJTe fi t-st 2 had' 

a lele^-opic sight iTioftinixraM"f^ei| on a riSe at a si>oi ting goods 
si ore in Irving, 'j ex, " The main evidencRj bi^r QfiWiild had such vrork. 

> ill Trying, Tpy On 

rTTOTl^a^ emnigyee oTthi^lj wingr Snorts Sbop^ p ivscntpd 

agontS-ArUie. Fin^claiming-Q uU tlip t a g uas in his hami- 
xvntlng. nic undated tag indicatpd tiad ^iree lioles had l^pen drfllicT 
in an uiisjieciJipd i 3 |>e of rifle and a telescopic sight had behn njomUed 
on the riflo and Imresighled^*®' 

Asdiscusseil in chapter J V*I^ie Idegcot^ic sight cjm±be C iATfifl MatpL- 
Hcher-Ca i-Ciipp vblc wa s alre uly mounte d when sl]ip]ied 

8 Uk 1 tK>th Ryder and hig e,>op|l,i\Y,er, W qrw^Ti<>r^ 

bh jyJUev(nr_did-ni^^^^ rltle.'^ If t(ie repair tag 

“act.uii^’TppfO ed a trail Action 'ihVOlvT Harvey Oswalih, 


Iherofoip, it woiild mean iliat Osxvald owned anoilier rifle. Akhougli 

i I4§^<ikhL4xay-idtei‘ J ho^ C5tabjl,ri iC5. jDs w!ild’&..o\vti 

sbip^f the rifle used tn^gs^^a^si im I e 1 'resi dent Ivy i in rdy , 1 1 je pojisess ion 

^^^£sccon<r r® AViiB'miled iiivckrigH because Tt would indicate rhai 


a pp^riTfly iinpi ^i a .i it^ aii of O^ -nhrs life had not been uncovered. 
^inco [i|l ifT^ 

h n own nai ct ion^ ipop i i ^ .. 

tjirjrto the IJniteiT^riLt nis vX^^T^iimL>.ii:jilrpn iiniipr ifp 


rms after his 

naim^^ A seems un likely that if lie di JJmva repairs mad e at 

- liti?. Avtiiild -I jjlxic JiJ ed_ hi$ real najiie J 1 1 vest igji i i pnjias 

I’cvealeil that tlio aiif lientjcil)* of f he rt^pair tag U‘ariiig OswaldV name 
IS indeioUul^i^L^^ kyder re^niiedlhal Tic fiiundlbcr 

T^air tag while cleaning Jiis woikl>eiich on XovpiuUm' 2r^, 

Howevpj-, T^ydPl■ spoke, wilh Crrecncr rejTealedly during ihe jjeriod ijc-- 
tween X'ovpmUu' 22-2S and, son ict imp jvrior to X’oveniher 2.1, lie die* 

limt Oswald had: been in the store,. 

I reiiHMidier (hat liP had btaun Hut daspho 
those convctmMoiis with Giwnor, ir is stguthnini that livder newer 


cnsscil with him rhe possibility 
Noll her he nor Grwiw could reus 



? 

culled Mie rejKiir Ingid lilm‘m[i](ijer s {ittejttioii* /riveiier did not fenrii' 
?d>oiit I lie trtg niitil XuvcinTipr ‘ 28 , when he ruJled bv TV iTiJortei's 
iifkir the story Ji«d peered in the Del I us Timps-TTeinld."^^’ The pe- 
rulioriiy of Kyder’isKilenre iscomjxnimled lij (lie feet thul, when speak- 
ing to the KBI on N*omnher iio, Ryder hxefl the ponod during which 
the lug hiid been isftnfxl as Novenjl>ef 1-1 1, 3 et. froiii^is ktertesti-' 

mony, it upjjenrs that he did so oil the basis that iS nitist have occurred 
when fSreener was on vacation since Giieeiier did !iot i-ehncmbci’ the 
Iransacnon,'''^^ J\Ij:)jctora£.-dTiC FBI hud b:?en d irecied to the lrviang :- 7 
S|>in‘rs >SIiop li>; JuKiiu:niaus .Ldeph bV ITft "ntffhb olficS- 

ami l>3^ g locfll fek^v iSK]ii sfaf i'lie uuct vmiius^inifc 
Thft'lUUl'MU ftlfnbulcd Ills mrorniation loan unishm tided sack (xty at n 
B]jecided superinurket in Irving, but investigafion has failed to verify 
this source.'’^* ^ 

Neither Jiyder nor Greener claimed tbat Ijce Harvey Oswald, 
had ever been a cnsioiner in the Irving Sports Sliop. 


<pl any lecollecdion of piMipr Oswald or his Matmliidipr-C^carTol^il 

^ nor does eiiher recall tlio transact jnu alleged I v 1 ei>iTesen ted -hvL.il 


nor 

rep 


c does eiilner rccaU the tra^^ a llegedly ]’C|n]e« 

lair tu^ or f liepiei>^n for wTim^ 

rirnhgn TGTler ^ to the FIM tliat he was ‘Vpiite 


o 


lat he was ‘Vpiite sure” tliat he 
hud seen Oswuld and tlial Oswuld may haie been in the stm-e u( one 
time, wlieii shown a pliotogi^ph of Oswald during his deposition, 
Ryder test ifietl lie knew the |)irrme to la? of OswuUk ^*iis lire pictneps 
‘ in the puppr. hut hh far as seeing the g uv pe^i^nnnlly., T dnull-jidjak T 
ever have.” - 

SuUTcpieiit events also reflect on Ryilera^eredibitity, ln,his deposit 
tioii, Ryder eniphutically denied that he talkpfl to any reporters about 
this mu I ter prior 10 tire time a etoty’ alxmt it appeared iii the Novem- 
ber £8, IDfiUi eilition of the i5H1us Times-nerrdd,*^ Earlier, hnwevegc, 
ho told an ttj jAn t of the IT.S. Secret Service lhai the newsjjuppr ha-c^ 
uii^pioied MoriK>veiv u reporter for the Dnlhis Tinu^Tievald 

has testified Hint on Nnvemhrr 28, RlfiS, he called Ryder at his Ivom^ 
and obtained frorirhiui all of the details of the alleged transaction,, 
and Ills story is supported by the testiinony of a second I'epoi ter who 
ovevlieard one end of the telephone coiivei'sutimi."^ No other ]K*rson 
by the name of Oswald in the Dal las- Fort WnrHi uiea has been found 
w' hp liad 3i ri fte repa i ceil a 1 1 he I r v Ing S ]>ort s Shop * . 

possible enrt'oixiriit ion for Ryder's stoi-y is iTT‘Ovided by tw<i women, 
i^frs. Edith Wiiitworth. who ojie-ralas the Furniture Mnrt,u furniture 
Slone loesited aWit IVg blocks from ilie Irving Spui'tB Shop, and Mi*??. 
Gertrude Iliimcr, n friend of Mrs. irintworiln I'liev test hied tJaat 
in eavly Nhjvenilier o f iDhih « 111:1 n who 1 he v la t er c7i luF > cr l^eTu^ ug s 

n.swnTd di^ve 1 inTFu ruitni-<> in a hliifi ][j)d white— 

1Pr;T Fo ril unifnTiol' iie. r>ninrpd nnd aflkcd~aFoiit a part for 

u j^i fiypneshiiuiblj been imp of a sign tliid appeared in the building acF- 


vcriisbig a guir=iniih simp that hud formerly occu|iicfr part of the 
[u-emiscs, ^-VVlif^n bi^ fnim/l ipii he conid m>( obtain 1 1 lejai rB,t. 1 >e n 1 ui 1 _ 
allegedly ivturned to liis ear j ^l tlieii came burk iniirtTiL sLore ivill; 
jt wnmaii niiTnw-o younirfniihheii to look at furnilu ri^> 
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[Tjion eonrmnfing Murlnn OsAVald. bmli woinen Jikiitlfied her as the ‘ 
Av oman Avlim n the y liad wen in the ston* an tiri pmid.ixin 

~intTi(kig7r\Tyj^:nTi^^^^ ^ piriTirp IfaTvey 

Oswald aiul Afrs, Wliltwortii identilled som e mpfumtTbf 


^ ^ -- J to identify Ua rill it Oswald by Jier 

ey?!tr^ mirdid Jiot oh^A-e th e fact thui Mad jiajOswAl ^ — 
~ ^~1outb rnwmTgm the liniesbe supposes My saa v her.** ^ A f i e r a thoro ugh 
m^^llonTrTTTie i rn i tii re~ Ma rTnpuHHOiswft hi- tostiW dint. she 
had never bee 1 1 on t he pieiiii srs I f ore*"^= a ‘ 

■' Tlie Yrfrimhist Juices jsurronmling flie testimony^ of the tAvo women ' 
iiru lielpful in evabinting the aa eight, to Iw given to their lestimony, ' 
and the extent to which they lend support to Ryder’s evidence. The 
AA’omuii previously told neuspaper rejmz-tei-s that tlie pniv for wliich 
(ho mnu was looking was u ^^luriger/’ Avhicb tlie Commission has 
been advised is a colloquial term used to describe a firing pim**^ ' 

This AA’ork Avas completely different from the work coA cml by Ryder^s 
repafr (ag, and the tiring pin of the assassimition \ACfl])oji does noi np^ ^ 
pear to have been recently i^phiced,'^' At- the time of their deposi- 
tions, neifher wommi able to recall I lie t ype of Avork wliieh the ' 
man AA-anted done.^*^ /■" 

Afi-s, ’VVli it worth related to (beJFJH that the m.Hi i told her that the 
__lvbli ngf?r cJii J d TA^k kJii^ wliich waFitn~ ^ 

f itor R adiel OsavuI d ’s liiilhda In herT^tiinon}' bolore the Colm^ 


mifflioii, bowcA'er, Tirrs^TMiitAvortb <a.m!d not state that the mivn had 
rohl her tlie eliiUrs birlhdjite was Qcrober gp, 1D63, and intact e:E- 
pressed imccrtaiiity al>oul the birthday of her own grandchild, which 
she had previotisly^ used as a ^lide to amiembering the birtiidafe of 
the younger child in the shop?^ ^frs. TTuiiter thought that the man 
she and Mm. IVldtwortii Iwlievcd Avag Oswald drove the ear to and 


mmm 


acce^ to a car .^^^ 

- XI 10 t.Avo ^m eri churn ed litOt.Qfiy a Id avus i nJim 

:^^kd4fc ¥riti1^bm Oswald had reported to ■ 

work tTioTftx^iat:hfl<jl Rm k T)e nosit ory. on the dltcsi-ef^a jl to b y 
thoAyoiii^_arid theT^ fR pq evidence that hi^e Tnits f ijVdurb buaifieai 
ltours,*^° 


In addition, liiith Paine has stated that sheldwayB accom-^ 


pa rued Afarin.a OsAArild Avlienevei“ klarinn left (he hmiee wirli her diib 
dmi and that they never Avent to I lie Furniture Mart, either with or 
Avithont Lev Harvey OsAvald, lAt any time during fJ<'tol)cror November 
of Tliere is nothing to indicat e that in Noveml>cr the Oswalds 

AAvre interested in buying fiiniiture.'’’"'' 

Finally, inA^esti gat ion has pi'oduced reason to question the credi- ^ 
hi bt.y of Mztf. Hunter im a Avifness, Mrs, Hunter stated that one ' ” 
of tlAe reastniK she remembrrK the description of the car in which Os- 
wald supposedly drove to t ho furniture atoit^ was t hat slie aa ^s uAvail ing % 
the arrival of ii fi'icnd from flonston, who drove n similar automo- 
bile.**^" HoAvever. the friend in Houston has advised that in Novem- 
ber 11163, she never visited or jdarmed to visit Dsdlas, and that alie 




> 


^ aU oo 


told m one that she in tended to iimko such a trip. Moreover the i 
fricml added, uceordhig to lhoFm interview report, tK^jt Mm. Itmiler 
lias stninge obsession for attenipting to iiijeet hei^Jf into any !»ig 
eveiil. whicli comes to her attention'’ and that she ^"^is liitcly to claim 
some personal knowledge of any major crime which receives nuich pub- 
licity,” ybe coiicUided Lhat- ^'tke entire family is aware Miese 
*falt luleii’ Mrs. Ilimlci^ tells and they normally pay no attention to 
lier.^' 

Another allegation relatWig to iht^ possible ownership of a sesond 
rifle by Oswald combs from KoberL Adrian Taylor, a mechanic at a 
service station in Irving, Sonic 3 weeks after the assassin at Ion, Tny- 
lor rcpi>rled lo the FlUh^im he thmiglit ffmt, in March or April of 
a man he believed to hb.Oswald Imtl been a passenger in an auto- 
mobile that stopped at hi,s station % sine® neither the driver 

nor the passenger had sufficient f^lnds for tho repair work, the person 
believed to be O&wald sold jv CX Army rifle to Mr. Taylor, using 
the proceeds to pay for th^repairs^^“ However, a second employee 
at the service station, who itcallcd the, incident, believed that, deapile 
a slight resemblanc*^.rfm pftissenger waa not Oswald.*" L'pon reflec- 
tion, Taylor himself stated- tlmt he is very, doubtful that the man was 
Oswald . 

e Several wht nesses believed that in the weeks preccxl- 

ing th^ assassination, they observed a man I'escmbliiig Oswald prac- 
ticing with a rifle in the fl^uls and wooded lu-Eiis surroumling Dallas, 
and at rifle ranges in that area. Home vvirnusses/jlaimcd Osvvaltiwas 
alone, while othei’s said he wjis accompanied by one or more other 
persons. In most instances, Lnve^gaf.ion has disclosed that ihero 
is no substantial Ijasis for bolieviii^lmt. Llio jicrson reported by the 
various witnesses wa^k-Oswald.**’* 

“--diiiegronp of witnessed h<>'vev^, 1^1 that they ob sem-*! fjee 
f ^j ^-t^ Drome Rifle Tlange iiLl^ aJs at vari- 
ous times ember h^venibe^ Qt light of 

tb$^miTbber of nut nesses, the similarity of the descriptions of the 
ju^i they saw, and the typo of woai>oii they thought the ludividnal was 
.shooting, tliet^e is misoii to believe that those, witnesses did see,tlia 
same jjci'stm at the firing range, although the testimony of none of 
these withosau.s is fidly consistent with the reported obseiwaiious ot 
the ot her w itnes.sos. 

The witnesses who daitned to luwe seen Oswald at the liring range 
had more tliau a [insshig notice of the penTtm they observed, Jlnletihn 
II. Price, Jr., ndjusml the scope on tlia individiml's rifle on 
occasion l nm-land fh Slack had an nltor c Fif^^*^ 


jxjiim 
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briefly w ith the man himself about the imli vidi^ l^s rifk.^*^" All three 
pf tiie.se ia^r°A»^g| nft Airmwl, f»^prnsswl i;aaJidcnce.-lliat-tl le 
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17 


hear I i\n>g2 dav suiie db ti e tlm ^ ^ 

pnnT 1 1 oi tgh t J le test i n 1 0 ny ofthese witnesses was partially corrobomfed 

by other witnesses,'’'^' tlpore was other evidiaice which prevented (he 
Commission fi-om reaching the conehision t imt l^c Harvey Osu aid was 
the pei^n llivse witnesses suw. Others wlm^w^LUt the flr^ ^an-e 

__Psw£dtb^^d^ tJi^Jiiaa joiiL i>the(?either 

iveiw MiKilile to stair wlisrIVi- llis man was OswaW ortlid not iwcall sec- ■• '• ■" 
a iiig anybody who (hej- /eel may have been Osivnld.**' Moi-eover when * 
inton wvTDd on Dwember 2, 1!I63. Sta.,k n,„. f|if;i’--,pi,. ,| • 

n ”"] bh,nd hair... — o 

IJ- sfated t hat oh seveniT occasmiis when he saw the individual lie 

woariint a “nulWogger Texas stylV’ hat ami had bubblegtim or chew ' - 

tng ^baew i„ his cheek.*'" None of Ihese characteristics iimtch U.os« ' - • 
known about fsce Harvey Oswald. 

whiri, <^^ ,j;djus|e(i t|,e *» 

, ”*1^11°"; *' l’gis«'V .■?epS-inber 2ijl Im. bur Ujtciriirv i;'feiFti^r , • 

* ** ^li’itifn C i t i V^I lint ffi U j e; **^ince a mnipShi^ rinN ' ' ' 
^ents Itsl ified (.. by P ri raaud . Slack slWUsimtaats iW they w..^eSv, 
U Rscribing me gyildim^LUwi^ that Slack wav^^ 





a ccess to^stmhjv cjfl™ Either Oswald s rnime nor any of his known 
aliases was found in the signdn regisler niaiiutaiiivir at the ^Sports 
Drome KiJle Rungie, though many customers did not sign this 
regisfe^'’ TJie allegations jiciiaining (o the companions who re- 
portedly accompanied flie man believed (o i>e Oswald are also incon- 
sistent among iliemsehes aiul confmtu to no olJier credible informa- 
tion ascertampd by the rnmmi.ssion. Several Avifnosses norimi a 
bearded muu at the Hub wlien ilie pensou bdieved to Oswald was 
there, all hough only one xritness thought the two men were together ■ 
tim Ijcanlwl geiitlvniaii was locaterl, and he was not found to hove any 
foiiue<'t mil with Oswakl.®'* 

II SCC 1 .B likely th»l the idcidifiratim, or l■.■ic.vSlud;, ...,d llie WoodA 
v :.9 raii,forc«ni. Ihcir owi. minds h.v Ihe hclicf (Imt Ihc mmi whom 
Mtcy .snw was hnng a r.flo perhaps idemical ti. Oswald's .Maimlichcr- 
kaivaiio, _JJita:iI.iifKses agreed tlial (he, man they observed was Bring 
a alniiser-tyjie holi-aclhin rille wilh Ihe nniiiinnilinn clip immedialelv 
"n '™ * "I'd lliiil a sisipe was nioimted on the 

rillc. I heae feafiires are coiisislent. with the rille Oswald used for 
the asaassmafion.*** Tl.a witnesses .agreed llial the imm had accurate^ 
ami wiUi the rifle.®” 


thal lllf> k^. rl .^ 

mfttrrTiiej^ observou ^ !is~nifrcmU, fToiu_jaig. 

. thnt ihe b^iTd of rhe 


- — ,M^ ^ujL KMii^ii 1.3 ju muiviuiiai ir^h 

^nvmg i md ^ 1,|„. fTir 

^2JTfl6£0if^^ niul S ladi lY^ a SUiLit c^rtSHTE^I 

wi^re mrs^mfr from (Hh ie^n r*f ih*> vpa„^^n . :: tT - 


wi^re m issnig from th& top of th e wenpon ,^"* luul i^rT-WriotUiuiSiSs^^ 
Ote_ dia4:ajjt emtks^ domi^iitL 

- MannrkTier‘Caiyjt fi6."^*^ rHc^^ihd tliat^t tlld nci'_ 

__p vo TlfiTliftvp SteHilig 

□‘ Jlp*>5L<ni3K:i5thBtlmttd^j:ecaUciOJL3tj 

Prire ali^ rocnlled thnt h& i^xammEil i1k» riflo briefly for some 
indication as to ivJiere it had been nmiinfacturecL but sa\v nothin 
wher^^ tho 'vori fa “MADK ITAI.V," „»,rl.a n» tlig 
U^vafd a aiahfdl^ieT^Carc^^ ^ — 

Rt’ope on tJie rlile oliserverriit the firing range does not appear 
to be the san^e qr the one on the assassination jhsi ^ _Priee Femeia.^ 


^ reived the rj fjf. from a inflil-in‘der fir m in Chieap o.°^ Sterling Woo6 
anef islaeic agreed that Uic seopp had a somewhat ditlerciU appearant^e 
from thesecj]5eon the nssassinalioii rille.^®^ 
r thoiigij tho person hidieeed to be Oswald retainecThis sliell casings, 
priwumalily for all easiri|^ recovered from areas wheie. it is 

believed that Oswald may liavc prnelitNijJ Jon'e ijccn examined bv the 
FBI Lalx>ploi 7 , and none has been found which was fired from 
Oswald^s rifle.*^^ f‘"iiifilly, evidence discussed in chapter IV lends to 
prove that Oswald bwnght his rifle to Dallas from the home oftlie 
Baines in Irving on November 22, and there Is no other evidence which 
hidicates that he tooh the rifle or a package which might have eoii- 
tained the rifle out of the Baijjo’s garage, nJiere it was stor-ed, odor 
to tjiat diUe."^* 

Aut&m&Mh de^i^mtfmfion.—Tht testimony of Alliert Gtiy Bogard 
has been careful iy evahiatcd benruse if suggests the po-ssibllity that 
Oswald might have been a proficient nulornobile driver and, during 
November iHfifi, might lurve been e^it^e^ding funds with wliieh to pur- 
cliase a cnr. Bogjird, formerly ati amomobile salesman %vitJi a Lin 
coln-Memjr}' firm in Dallas, testified tlmt in the ciirly afternoon of 
Novoml)vr Ih ififiJl, he attended a prospective customer who he believes 
was Li^ Ifarv'ey Oswaid, According to Boganh ihe custtimer, nftrr 
test driving an aufomohile over the SStenmioiis Freevvav at flt) to 7(1 
miles per hour, told iJogard that in several weeks he would have the 
monej' to make a purchase, Bogard asserted that the customer gave 
lus name as Oswakl,” vvhich IJogard wrote mi a business t^aid. 
After Oswald s name w'as nieniionctl on the radio on Novpinbei' 22, 
Bogard assertedly t liraw the card in a l i^isli can, making the corninunt 
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■vahM'^ ITersister^ 
I lie three men, and 
y when aiiBw eri n^r 
IT in'oy OswsihU'® 
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Ii!i«- liPMi ill New Oilenns «s Iiile as September 23. 1!)M, the <W.e on ' 
whieh Alra. Paine and Marina (Oswald feft New O^enns ft),- Dalias."' 

.S.ii.ielJine liel weeii 4 |..m. on .Senteii.her 84 and I .. m ..n 

ewif a i 

III Wear Orlwjnsi”^ timlei uioinial pn weilutea this elieck woSdiiol" 

Imre reaiTie.l Os wald’s postal box in Mevy OrlSam nniirTil:;:.;;; s i ' ~ 

— slai-e.at.ailiid>-he cashed Ihe elieek di .1 

fijmiuuinre^ 1 herefoie, it appeared that Oswald s pWnee in 

i\ew Orleans until sonfeliine between 8 n.ni. and 1 p.tn. on^^tten ' 


d^rnsqiiite firmly esbablislied. 

AUliotigh there is no firm evidciiee of the means bv which Oswald ' 
tim elcd from New Orleans to noustoii, on t he first leg of his Mexico 
Cily trip, llie (.ommissioii noted tlwt a Conrinental Tin M ways bus Icav- 
mg New Orleans at 12130 p.m. on Seplemlier 25 would have bronght '» 
Oswald to Houston at 10:50 p.m. that evening."* His presence on this • 
bus would beconsistcni with other evidence before the CommissioK.'" 
Thei-ft i9 stronpf evidrncr tlm( on sSepfpmbcr 26, Hlfi:?,, Oswald ti av * 

a's iT.rr'irT"' 'r'-' N«. sm lext Houston ' 

t 2 .35 B.tn. for Imiwlp, Tex. Itns company records disclp^ that ■' 
one ticket from Ifoiistoh to Laredo was sold during tlie night sliift 

tfsi'*’’ "•* only one of ite ’ 

kind sold in the I»nod of September 24 through September 26. ' 
llie agent who sold this ticket has stated that Oswald could have '• 
iT’s/Vr P""’ -Two English passengers, Hr. and Mra. John 

R Mcliarland, lest.hed that they saw Oswald riding alone on this * 
bus shortly after they .awoke at 6 n.m.'» Tlie bus was scheai.lcd to 
arrue in Laredo at 1:20 p.m. on Septemlier 26, and Mexieaii im- 
migration record.s show that Oswald in fact crossed the Iwrder at 
V' ™ S Mexico, between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. on that ’» 

ifr . ?*' out m appendix XllI establishes that Oswald 

did not leave Mexico until OdoWr 8, and that he arrived in tJallas 

ihAgfimpidRy, ^ 

— ^ie_Comiiijfsi(>n tiolei] tlmt the only limy not rifl...!,. a««iinted for * 

— |lS£!^»h Po^»jltifflljagijtl^ „',ig‘|,t liav; 

hcr^the span between the niorjimL^ iff Se h{eiu!.ei^5 amrstaA a m ~ 

-mi ftcnre^ l^y.. I lie "nlyi^tTc We-itrs drtninsporial^i^ 

-Oswald could^ave 1 raveteii from New Orleans to Hallns in lime to 

.atcli Ins hns from Hoiislm, I,„redo, would have been llie airlines. 

!obo ™ M I*' flow lielweei. these 

W froh. fSw "T- T' I’’?**?!’'®- ' 

* I>PUI imni Aeiv UrrcariJij gpeiid n short tmir'taikhiir to 

mid theii travel from HalTaS to M«Teh City .and twwk on t 

wn,.VTn^' ®l I •bough perhaps pwsible, 

)sw» Cf-njJDfcsmn notei, howeveil. (hat if-' 

Oswald had reached liillas on (lie evening of .September 2.'i. he could 
have travded by bus to Alice, Tex., and there canght Ihe bus which 
had left Houston for Laredo m 2:35 a.m. on .‘^eptemU-r 26, ia«i.V» ' 
lMirlherinve.digBtion in that regard indiraled, however, I hat iiotivkets 
were sold, during the iieriod Seplemljer 23-26, ini!3 for travel from 
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Ujilbsiy Luicdcj ni iioinis Iwyouil hy the Dallas of ('ciiiilnoMtal 
Trail ways, lli£) only Inis litH% on \vM<'h Oswald muld linvp.mEiilo con- 
iMcHons wifh tliq birs on whiHi be*, was later Siam. Fnriliai inore. if 
Oswald had rmveWl hxmx Dalhis to Alh'e^ he wcaild not have iTJidioil 
fho Dotisloii jo Lamlo has mitd iiftei he was tltsl report etlly ohsf^rved 
on it by the JIvFarlands ™ Oswald Inid aho told | passengers on the 
bnsto Lamlo dial he had Uaveled from Xew Orleans by bns, Jind made 
im immlion of an imervening fi ip t<> Dalhis/=^^ In adtiiiion. tlm ('onV 
missioii noted ftviilenee I hat on'tlio evening iif September 2 fj, 

Oswald made a telephone ndl to a party hi Ifimsfon proposing u> visit 
a residimt of Honsloii Hint evening ™ and Ihe fart I hat sneli a rail 
ivonld api>ear to be JiieonsifftenI w ith Oswald s having been in Dallas 
id the time. [I tlins appenred that the. cvidenee W'jia persuasive that. 
Osivahl was iml in Dallas on September mid, thmTorc. (hrit Jmivas 
not in thrif elly at Ih^ time Odiospud she saw hinn 
_ I ( ho ibiLt it aimeEired aln i ost jt'tilitkuiiat ^^svyalfl 
midd ^f^OdlD tbonghlijf- ivas, 

miuestijtl JJ m!- FBI to eotwlikil . f m^er in vesti^^aU^ 
to deie mime llm vaji^ty of (.Mips tesi ijnony.”^ iTie 00111^^ 
TrmsstmrpniisTde piToblWhs ridseVfl 5 y^nm ns itii- 

piwlant ill view of tbe possibility if raised I hat Oswnld may have 
lifid com pamons on his triji to Mesieo/^» 'fhe Commission speiirically 
reqiiesled fho Flil to attempt to locate and hleniify the two men who 
Mm. Odio stared were willi the man site Mioiighf was Oswakl/^"" 

In mi effort to do that the FBI located mid interviewed IMamiel Bay 
a leader of Jl BE who confirmed lhat Mrs. Odims pamits we^ 
politico prisoners in Cuba, but slated Hmt he did not know mivtliing 
abont the idleged Oswald visit.™ Tho same was true of Bngelio 
Cisneros;*^ a former aiitiA^istro leaiJer from Mimiij who had visited 
Mrs. Oil 10 til. June of lOno in conneetion whh eetlaiii miti-Cnstro 
aefivities. Additional inv^est ignition was conducted in Dallas and 
in other cities hi search of the visitors lo Mrs. Odious aiatrtmeni.™ 

Mrs* Ddio Iiprself was reinterview ed.^*^ 

On Septeniher l^s lOGJ, I he FBI located L oran Eppf^we_Lr^ TI j,, 
Jolmsmidale, tVdif,^^^ Hall has lieen iiientified as a paitidnmit in 
n 11 mevot is .anti - Cast ro ne i U 1 1 i esJ*^ Jle lold th e Fm d(ip h. 

was hi Ihdia tifil in conneetioTi ^vitb nwtb 
Wsitg i m,£ omr-TT.. 

— rdr?[ rweatem^ t.o~ 

IViilrain ^eynipur trom At that 

s^vi..2.F:i rsnnfart^n^^^^^ 

galiLiLtjs^ioi - i ls fflJi n a aia L.’"^ ns Mi-^ <:)<iTo of t i... 

tUgU-Sj g> V'silfd liPi- Jill/ " IWiilp llif RSI liait nm vpI romnlcU-.l 

Its ii»vcsli..iLHnn ■■■I,. H.k ,n,n,!) 'VPI.I j„ 

liiis goticlmferl tliiil H .. fvfv ( Jiimil.! .mt .li ~ 
iur.s, (Iclio s EinartiTienl in Sentpinbr-f rnoa 


J . 








Vi ukh 

J-iS- i ® n ienllinS^iten i ber of U)Gl 

"n^iirTTpiiMiiEyinn hn,«« also note^ Mie lestimoiiy <if Evaristo llcMlrt^ 
gtie^, a barlender in (he nahaiia Bar in Xew OrU-miR, to tln^ effect Mm| 
he saw Oswald in iJml har hi Angitsl of V.mil in the companv of a 
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t Slates by Oswald's 
lieen rrnTaklci‘<?d 
M such ns to britig 
'f» Deparfmeii! itself 
eoiiiimied presence 
tilled States because 
^ fip Hnited Stat«!S.*"'^ 
Ivd two cases which 
deny 

pjrme Court invali- 
<]ie denial of pass- 
•hrofid to engage in 
I lien t for the pnr- 
rniweniml,"' on the 
I ly CongreBR Imd 
he importance tube 
d the borders of the 


C* of which the 
i ss of law under 
t nient across fron- 
^i’ell, was a part 
Ji hin I he country, 
i‘h>sp to tJic heart 
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d these decisions 
I ron,“^*' ill practice 
-d tlia D^'part inert 
|■|HlrtIllml^s travel 
involved in using 
ra I not i v i t y abroad 
ii particular coun- 


try 
have 

fo 

vinr of ihc Sii]n'emc Oomt decisions, tlic Departmenl was not cm 
|M>nered io deny anyone a passport on gumnds ichited lo f iwdoiii 
of speech or tt? putincal nssocbthni and beliefs,-* 


no 

ihe 


,Siiice Usu aid's citkenship was no( in cjuesthjn and sinie then^waa 
I indicaiiim limt lie would Ije involved in illegal acrivijy abr<t|ifh 
B only grottnds nprai uhich a [ja^sjant might have been tlcnietf 
Oswald vvoiijd have fallen within The urea of speech <n pnlificul belief 
and asHoviaiion. Tlie C ominissHni ihercfore (oncintles find the l>p. 
pinliiieni was jnslifietl in gnuiting a passpoii lo Oswnhl on June 

ms. 
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"or rite mf^-ntaTion I iilc oii Lee llaid^ev^^i 

reviewed by ihc PasKport Otlice i^^' The CIA cf>iimumicatjon mid tlie 
passport Jlle were read by an altoi iic}" ami a stJjidVigory allomey'in 
tint o^icc who found no basis for revoking Osnultrs [lassport or*^ for 
notify ing the FIH or ('lA I hat Oswjild had ijceii issued 31 new j>ass- 
imrt in June The ])cpm'tment has infonned the Coinniiission 

t hat “since Ihc report indicated no grounds for dHorininiug Oswald 
was ineligible for n jjassport, a delern'iination was mnde that no acliou 
tiy f he pass[ioit office was n^pi iit^d.” Tra vel t o Kn&sia was tiot pnv 
Kcrlheii ill JSKiti Morpover, the Snviel tuiion was oiir of tlie countries 
f^wahl Imd listed on his piissporf iipphcaliinL Hence, I he ('ommJs- 
Rion 3]tgrees timt Oswald's taking stejis to enler the -Soviet Ihiion in 
was iioL^ndit ie nt reaso n to revoke his passport, 
rj:i!^TV o:A^ovei ubei-"T4, seui t he l)e|>art3p e>d a 

nil j^vn l d s Lpf during AuLnast iiLcomiectipn 
xvt fh ini^Wgt ^^i^ ^V*****^ he tier' a me eti^iged when passing o ut pain p h- 
^fg,rJ.u5Tv d_;.nan^^^ D |T T^'o aehoii wTis iaTteii inTTfiFTiaSt^ 

of the Hu reiTfi i%‘[ioTr" c Tl le C^oin mission iigrees^llnit this incident 
was not grounds for revoking Oswald’s p:tss|KJit. 
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CONCLUSION 

In vt^tigation of OswahH^ complete dealings w'ltli the ne|inrtinejil 
of State and the liinnigiatiou mid Naliirali?,al iim Service reveals no 
inegiihirity snggcsling any ffiegal :ictions or hnprnpricly nil the part 
nf govern men I oflirials. The (’onimissron bidieves, however, that in up 
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Commission, Klaose di&clo,sed .Surrey’s identil He exiilained that 
no record t>f tJie trsmsodion had been made li^eattse "‘he satv a diwnee 
to make a few dollars on the side." 

Klauws tostiiiionv rwwives some corisjbomtion ftotn Beniactl Weiss- 
man stesMnioiiy (liat he saw a < «.|)v of one of lli,. “AVanted rorTi eneoa” 
hanillHUs on the (Iwirof OenemI AValker’s station wacon sliortlv after 
Noreniher Oliver dotaiis of the niitniier in wiiirii fh« hamihiiis 

were printed have aiso iiecn verilied .«• Moreover, AVcissmnn testified 
that, neither he nor any of ins nssoeinles imtl anydiing to do w«ii ||,c 
hiindlnil or were acqiiamled wiiti Surrey, Ktalise, i,el(ererafl. Priin- 
nig Co or Johiiwn Printiiijf <>o."' Kianse and Surrey, as weli as 
Gencial AA alker, IfsUhcti that they were iina<a|UiiinlecI with W Ha.r- 

l I’™"’ '« ( lie a fternoon of Novem- 

her 22. Hie Coniinissioii has found no evident of any comieetion 
avtween I. lose res))oneihle for the handbill ami I,ee Harvey Oswald or 

tlw ivssassmat i cm, 

Contacts With the Cuhan^and Soviet Embassies in Mexico City and 
liie Soviet Emlmssy In Waflliington. D,C. 

Eiglif. weeks Ix^fore the a ssitssi nation, Osviatd traveJeil to lifexieo 
Ciiy where hi. visited l^th the Chiban and Stndd Embassies.* C)s- 
wD ds wife knew nf fliis trip befoz'o lie weid,^'® Injt she denied 
sucli knowledge until she ttvsMiied More the CoinmiKsion ^ The ('om- 
miKsion mif edook an intensive invesfigdifjii tO ddennine 
pmpase and nctivdies on Itiis journey, with Ki^cific reft-rence U* re, 
ports I hat Oswald was an ageni of the Cuban f>r Sovief Governments. 

/ s a result of its im estigal inn, the Commission lielkves (hat it tuis 
able to recoup riid and explaiu most of Oswald’s actions during 
chmnoJogfcaT aerontii of this t ^appears ir^ 

Trip fa was in Mexico from 8ci>t cipher 

^^^^^^^^X ]te-^immcaJl.p lXlhlbition on travel in 

■^■U dXo.XCfld ^ I coNiit j;y v-^=^ He catitiouiHriierd (lat. The, (rm mid“ 

i!s pui pr>^ were to boTejJ^IeHy secret She lastifierl thal he had 
eadi^ laid plans to m\di Cuba hv hijacking an airliner tlviueont of 
iNew (Means, hut she refused to coziperate and urged him lo give it ui> 
which lift finally did.^« Witne,s^ivh n_spcikerw^ f)swaild iddk. (in 

1 l » fhn? 

^^1 1 1 bft n^ff l ld l -d ff> r ci irly ;^^ ^^nrcxiccvaiKl tl,u( he k 
— IV'heii (?7swald . 

dm ( uhan and Sovmreon^r orRHals in Afexko Citv, he mn’e- “ 
intended to travel to the Soviet Union ami miuckcd 

IB ilr/ Vn n ' ^ "fiPliln f 1 , AA -rll ftii it j|a«niii f IP " 

lei.nurNr^r CifhiUi I.inbii !^i^y Cuhnn Iti Al^^jnv Cllr thr>i]irh In 

K^^lll,. frilt [m- re/rrml to tlirtaftfliou I tlio rpeurt Elmply 0.9 Kmhniivli^j. 



baby, Mjirhm sirifl Mj^. PninoVoriml fkujrbon ^Street w]iile OswEiltl 
stiiycd litHTie and ^lid sfime pjiddng for to TBxas.^'’^' 

On Sunday, Scpf.eruber 29, O^twakl and Mrs. I'liine fitiiBhed ki!Ul(ti^]f 
iJitssinlSon iva^on with Uh' OawaUls' booseliold Udon^ring®. 


MEXICO CITY 




Osff^a^ f^^Ufied tb'nf Sometime in Au^st Imr husband fii-at 
told her of his pluii to go to Mexico and fix)m tbcrc to Cuba, whetf' 
!i© planned to stay; lie IiekI given \\p a plan fo hijack an airplane ajid 
fly diriM'tly to C-uha, uhicli plan Marina consisJtenfly opposed.^°° ^ On 
Scptcml>cr 17. he o bt ained frotp i he Me.ticEin consulate ^^neral hrKe^ 


nrlenn3~a ^^Tonri st Qarti/ ^ 21 i Q^b, go^ ' f or ono tom-npv 

-i'lilu Aftiiico tor no longer' than Ifi ihiys. Typed in the blank, *‘Ap- 
jiE'lidos y nombre,” was ‘"Lop, Harvey Oswald,” “Fotogrofo”; 
tli 0 intended destination was shown as Afexiro City."''° (Tbo comma 
Ix'twopu “Ijop” and “HarveW' seemi? to have ls*efi an error.) On 
the application Qswahl sf ak^jL ^Imt liiO _was employed at “(54 0 Ram^ 
part^*r he was in fact iiaemplbvexL^ ^'” (See Conmiissjoji Exhibits Nos. 
2478, 2mL p. 300.) 

Marina and Juno departed with Mrs. Ruth Paine for Tiwing on the 
morning of SeptemWr Before sh e left, QaaiTiIrl tnTH 

that, she shonkl not telF a nvrme ahont hi-^ imperutipg^ irin to 
Manna kep ' ' * ' 




a ke pt tliig ^ cnoLmnLil afte.r the. aHsioajnnfion.^^ 
layTOswakPs landlord had seen AIj-s. Paine's ci 


On Hitt previous day 

being jwu lced and lm<l asked Oswald, whoso rent, was tibmif, 15 days 
overdue, whetlier he was leaving. Oswald told tiim that Marina w els 
leaving temporarily but that he would rerpakhi.”** A neighbor tes^ 
titled that on the ev eni np of Septembei^[ S j he aaw yj^ 'ald , car- 
^ ryi?ig two pieceg^oi_hl£gage*Jiitni ed]v le ave the . ]) Jn^azi i lO Sfrnet 
a pivPrTTOTit aiidl^rd ii h ns.*’* ^ Tliough imceriairi of tlie exiici date , 
city bTi sdrive r ityn lTs tTiiTiit me same time oT day and al the same 

irsTfiTTouTio piolced' 0J> a man wlio wsis carrying t’w^ sipti-iises of differ- 

ent ~si/e^ tRt~ff{T | Veit Tihn~ 7Ja^-^" so Flln t t l ley woiihl no t, d istutlj 

t^e pnieFpi^hirvra ^-^^ remembeis t.l mt t he nia n ,ask^_ 

diiy ef.>Ql3jLi.Q^ Greylioimd b.US_Sf4ilion. He d[sdMrged tlie pas^ 


singer at an interseetTon where he could hoard a Canal Street car and 
transfer to another bus which woutil go past llie Greyhound and Con* 
t inn I till Trail ways staimus.^^*^ The landlord found Oswalds anart- 
ment vacant on ^ptember ~ ' 

Oswald appeal's to have taken wiiU him a Stiankh -English dit^tion- 
aryj his address book; hk paa.'^poii and *ild passport ; 
his cori^‘spondence with the (’OHnnEEiUKt PiU't.y and with the Soviet 
Emba^Ky in I^^lshing(on, some of wliicb was in Rnsaiaii; pratif of 
ms imm iage; “‘"' newspaper clippings ermcerning his arrest and his 
infei'pst in I he activities of fhe Fair Phiy For Cuba Cemnuittee (nc- 
Mvities which. Mar inti testified, he hud luuleHiiken because he 1 bought 
that they ’would licJp Inin when Im got to Culm) ; evidence ftial he 
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was the “Direct or" of tJse New Orleans diiipler of I he Cmiiiiiittec? 
and various other cards, such as n work cai'd, which he lord ohtnined In 
Rnssia."^* TTe. took also sevemi sheets of tioiepapet on which he had 
written ft sniniuarv of impoHanr evenfs in his life which he presum- 
ablv intended to call to the !lttenliJol^ of Chilian and Soviet otTicials in 
Mcjiico City t<i convince them to let him enlei- Ciihn. On these sheets 
ho had recordpfl fFicts ahmif Ills Marine service, rndudin<r tlm <tifcs 
of his eiilismicid Htnl disclmr^^e, the. places where lie had served, and 
the dijilomas that he had received from military school. Ileconfrd " ' 

also were not(^ on his stay in the Soviet t.hiion/his eaidy interest in 
Oiinmiinist literetnre, his ahilily to srieak Knssian, his oif^mnissation 
of the New Orleans chapter of (he Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
Ins contact, ^vith iiolfce authorities in connecfioii with Ins work for ** 

th& tbniinitlee, and his experience in “street agitation/ ns a 'Vadio ■' 

stJCftkcr and lecturer." and as a plioiofrnip],crJ”* The' two pieces of 
In^^age which Oswald took w it h him were a smnfl, hhie, sjipricr hn<r 
and a large, olive-colored ba^^,”=' both made of oiotii. He carried 
nm smaller bag with him tltrongh out the trip, but, at least from 
Nuevo Larcflo to Mexico GilVi checked the larger one throuirli to his 
destination.”^* ■ ‘ ^ 

A^>vinjd remit i| 2 £d In N>w Qrlenns instil ^ er>tember:25 . Jib predsA 
^ -^riiTJpanoi 1 1 fi on the night of Septenilwr M are imcertnin, bnt in view 
of Jus limfted finances, he pmbahly returned io the fipnrimeof lo 
__ hi.»^ aT aldis station or iiijrlT^ nt 

rooiiiiTighouse . Soiiie r e) a . in . o n 

^ timber 23 , haJ^nlhui^djQ^ as n n em [f \ oy m em. corntjensution tiheck i 
_ 'djiig. ^-illiet^ JjOJi , Me- vjislwd TIT^ fine k I 7 ~ 

iwe ejTB ii.in. aiid noon at a store, about six J^ockTliWiT!^ 
on Ma^ne Street.*^ Thk gave him abont ^2m for (ho trip to 
Me .X ICO.”** , / 

Ffe left New Orleans hy bus,”“ piobahir on Crmiinental I’lEiilwa^^ . 
Pus No. 3121, deiiartmg New Orleans at IS e 20 p.m. on BeptemlKW So, , 

^dmdidrd ro tir ri vfl h i irr m sfiiiLJi t. that hii^ k the onh . -- 

one on wliii h OswjvkI conhl Ivave left New Orleans after noon on Rep- 
ternbei 25 and arrived in TFoustou Iwforc' midnightJ”- Sometime 

Sidled the Imine^Qf Horaeo Elrov O 

-^uh^f rhcSoerEitist l.alior Parly wiio had received Oswald's nniT^e 
^ pJ(l■ty^s liernttjmrrnnr ^ fjcn QTln'irco^^ 

aT fuTTiT icat ion , Th c " \ v e y gly Teoj^^^^ ^ Mrs. Twifoixl, who 
answeredn'he tckptmne,''^ believ^ tiuit the cjill )jas made hHEilly, 

Iteforc 10 p.m. It may Imve been made from Beaumont or some other 
stop on the route : however, in view of the buss(:lm<Iule, it in ohahiy was 
made III iToiiston hiter limn 3Jrs. Tw iford mnemberedd”'^ ^Oswald 
t old .Mits. Twiford Hm( he was a mem her of th e Fair Phiy for Cnbu 
iin<i inanie lioimd to see ber hjpmniTF>r a-fei/tihi^^ 

J wanted nlso to lind iaiL Jiojw .JP 

T^for^ aiitircESr Mrs. TwifonI told 

Usvi Eim umrirerFimbamh u merchant fH^amai^, was Eit scji hut woiihl Im 
Iiapp 3 ^ to sec him nl some other time; she olTcred to take a message. 

" 7:^ 




HJiiil Mint JiPfoiild not :mn}thpr liu^l>nmrs r&tnm WauKP hp ' 
>vnis flyjiig to Mifxko,*'"! Tim Twiftirds Inire.stftt^J that tlmy Imd no 
ofimroontacl wiHiOsw!iJtI.^»« 

An employcM^ of tim U.!^. 8elpt'five Service Syt^h-m Ims sfnfp^l 
tInU. nn lijmself “Tiarvpy Oftwiili!-' n]jpe!irecl at Imt 

omco ij( hiijnpriiat<?ry aflar lunoh on Seprpmimr 25 and 

<iwuif^<r>4Hr1Tci- the possUiihty of i^ctifyhi^T his tmdosinsblp dis- 
from the MaHne CoW^-^- the employee^ repnia- 

bility and apparent all of ilie in formation ^vtUeli film - ' 

fiimiKhed with lespc<^t to psw^ald's appearance and oonFcrsation eould ■'■ 
hare boeii derived froinifeyis inmdia, eonstionsly or mmonscionslv, hr ^ 
the time slie told tlm^l |,ef story. Other peiisons in Austin who, 
iHTordjn^ to the entidoyeo’s testimony, should also have ohserved 
(Xswahl faded (o ^rrolmrafe her test ini ony,”^^^ Xo ofimr evhlenee *r 
tending to shoxv/liat Oswald was in Anstin at this tinio Invs been 
tbscoveryd. 

Tim telephone call which Oswald made to the Twifords on the 
evening of September g5, indimfes tJmt im was either in Houston * 
or on his way thero wlaen ho mack it, siuee the tnirpose of the cnll ■ 
was to imike an aptwm^menf to see Twiford in HumKon that even- 
ing, Oswald omild not hare left. New Orlean.s on Sej>tember 25, " 
been in Anstin r>2l mites away by emly afternoon, and retnrned TtJ2 ' 
miles to Houston by night mili?ss ho travekd by air; airline recorik 
contain no indication timt OswvaM ^vms on sneh flights. It is verv 
imlikely that he had with him enough money Jieyond what he nerded * 
for the trip to Mexico City to take surh fligifts, and the poor slate of 
hm finances? at this time pins Ids well -established friigalitv make if 
evtmnely imlikely that he would have connidered it w orthwhile lo do 
^ even if he coiikl There is no evidence that Oswald was in such a '* 
hiinj. lo i-eacli Mexico that, he would have felt if necessjiry to travel 

niqvhine rather than a less exjwusive means of travel. He 
took a bus fmm noiiston to 5fexieo City, lived very inexpensively 
there, and took a bus Ixick t.o Dallas; there is no apparent reason why 
he would have infemipfeii such an iiiex|>ensive trip to fly to Anstin - ' 

and then to Honstoiu He told a pasisenger whom he met. on the nexi 
leg of his I rir> rhnt. lie had come from New Orlea ns, a nd made no ixder^ 
ciico to Auslin.^'*^^ 

On September 2tl, Oswald boarded f'ontinenfal Traihvavs bii.s; No, 
in Houston and depailed at 2;35 a,m. for Tairedo.* Tex,, v\n 
Corpus C heist i and Alire,^^'’’ 'Ibvo Tlritish toiinsffs, Dr. and Mi'^s, 

John B, Mf'Farhmd, who boarded No, iri'floiiston, notiixd Oswald 
when (hey awoke at akjiil a a.im Oswald (old them that he was 
gomg to Cuba via 51exico Cit y, and they inferred fixm roiivct?yition , 
with him I hat Im find left New Orkans early in the afternoon of ‘ ' 

Sep I ember and I hat he was going to Cuha via Mexico City. He 
^lid also I hat he was set' notary of Hie New nHeaiis hnmeh of the Fair 
Pkiy for Culm rmnmittee and (haLlte hoped in PirM Ca^itn jif Q 
ijipa. The bus was sciiednled to arrive in Lare<lo at ap|>roxima(eIv 
3 120 
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Oswald ci' 0 .^.scd Ihe border fi’om I redo 1o Nuevn Ijnre^hj, Mexico, 
bet ween 1 and 2 From N nevo ixmIo, he traveled ho Me.vico 

City abofird bus No. 51Rof the Fletdia lEopi Ens LitiPj wliirh departed 
nt 2:15 p.m, aiul was scheiiiiled t<> arrive In Mexico City nf P:4r> a.m. 
on the follovvinj^ day ; lie held bag^a<ie Haim elieek No. TTe 

was 5 c?en on hhe bus by the McFarlands and liy hvi> Australian girls 
who Ixjarded the bus on the evening of September 26 at Moiiterrey\"P 
lie oceii [lied the seal riexh to ail elderly Fnglisliimin, who told the girls, 
that the young mini Sil I ing next to him apiiamitty had been to Mexico* 
liefored'** l"he man next to Oswald wna probaldy ■Albert OslKinic, 
a native of I lie British Isles who has worked as im itineiimt [ovacher in 
llio SfUithern nnited Slates ami Mexico for many years. Osborne 
denied that. lie sat beskle Oswald: hut in view of his inconsistent and 
untrue res|jonpes lo Federal investigators TOiit'eining nndtei's not di- 
nH'My rekied to Oswald, flic (Ann mission believes tlinl his denial 
cannot, be credited, It appeared to the other passengers on the bus 
that. Osborne and Oswald bail not previously met , extensive im'esi iga- 
tion has revealeti no other contariF !«*( ween 
In the course. of the 20-honr bii^ trip, Oswald initiated two convei'sa- 
tions with the AuatraTiaii girlsi,' during which he mcuthiiied Ids visit 
(0 Eussia and rcoommemlrd the Motel (^uba in Mexico (7ify as a 
"dean and cheap'’ liotelt lie told i.hcni, appai'cntly falsely, lhai he had 
stayed there on previous occasipns. Up .“^aid flia! when hr had si^cii 
them I.KJurd the bus with ( liHr heavy suitcases, he hail been under the 
impression I hat Un!y were Mexican and had I lipix'fore-asked Ihe mail* 
next lo him how to say “How can I heljj yon ?” in 8[ianish. From tins 
they inferred (hut Oswjdd did nol speak Bpaiiish, au impi'essioii which 
is share<l by even' witne.^ who met Oswaht mi his tri[i find is sup- 
|xirl.ed by notations which he made on ilocnments that he carried,” ■* 
Hr got off limbus at every slop and ate large meals, always eating by 
himsidf : Ihe girls thought he nfe so much hecmiae he could not make 
himself tmdci’stood in Spanish and had to order hy pointing at the 
meiUL”^' The bus un it ed in Mexico City J5 miimte.^ bde, at 10 
a. 111 .”*'* OsAvald left Ihe bus station by himself and bad no known 
furl lier conUvcl with any of the people with whom lie Iiad spoken on the 


f>swald rruisleriHl at the TTt;>tH dpi I Irunei-Hn withhi an hour of-Iii^ 
^11 rri 1 1 ^fex ico Ci t y . T Te . staved .tbei-A | lu''o ufrhxJUl Ida vis it.' ' 1' lie 

hi&li’IFrociiTed not fiiTfioin the voimncrdaT heiirl of the city and within 
four Idocks of t.lie bus slatinn, is one of a group of liolils londvd near 
the intercity bus lermiiials and lias iwrliaiJS Uie liest a[ipeara.nce of 
Llie group.’'”* I( ji; known by pei'soiinel in ol her liolels I lial ilie owner 
of the liotel del romeivin can imdei-sland ami six'uk a little Mug- 
lishy*’^ Oswald legist eivd us *^Iarc, Harvey O.swald.'^ and gave liis? 
occupation ns ***' He had ixiom IS whieli cost Sl.2S per 


!■ he iiad legist ered, Oswald turned promptly to I lie I ask i 
ng pcrmiKsimi to enter Cuba, ^fexicaii o51rintB would no| ]>c 
LhS, Htixen wll limit a Cuhim vhii to board a plime for Cut 




jCen if fic hnd an AineritTfiii pas^por!, but would pei-mil possagi* \f lie 
^md a rim even fhongJi the pas5j>oil- prosevilwd to Cuba.'^'^’ 

I Oswald lind rt 1DG:J Americstn pa.«spoj'l (^tampd InvalK? for tnucl to 
/ Cubii)*'“‘ bat had neither a re^ruhir Caban visa nor an intrmvsii visa 
which wotild pcniiit n short, stay in Cuba on his way to Knssia oi' some 
I otlier comitry, liis address book contained the lelaphonr number and 
V«i<i^*css of a Cuban airline, but there is cv iilpiice Unit he never visited 
its officep”'^*^ » 

l (e visited the Cuban Emhiissy on Friday, September t 27 ami spoke 
with Senora Silvia 1 irado de Duran , a Mexican citizen einplovr^l there. 
Sonora Dunin later made a signed statement to the Mexican police 
that Oswald : 



• * • applied for a visa to Cuba in transit to Enssia and leased 
his application on liis pjiesenlafton of his paf?i£por| in which it 
was recorded tliat lie had been living in the latter countiy for a 
jjeriod of threp. years, bis work pmiiit from that same count ^ 

written in the Russian knguagP and lelfera in the same langtmge, ' 
ns well us premf of his yeiiig mni-ried Lo a woman of Russiuii na- 
tionality and being th^ apparent Director in the cii v of New 
Orleans of the orgsmbation called ‘‘Fair Play for Cubu'* with ■ r 
the desire that lie should be accepted as a “friend'* of the Cuban 
Revolution * * ; 

lie apparently also stated that he was a n^ejnl>er of the Communist #' 
Purt.y and displayed documents which he elaintid lo he evijfcnce of 1*7 
brsmmborship*^^*^ H e said that he miended to go to Cuba tm^eptenO^ ^ 1 
__J ber BQ>nd to remain tlmc e.fo r .2 weekiL or if possiblcTTi^nl^ ri ' 
goon to Russia^' Sen ora Duran took doivn the relevant fhite and '# 
fttled^r ihe appropriate application. Oswald left ihe Embassy but 
was to return in the aftenu>oiiJ*“ 

Then, or pcjssibly even before his initial visit to the Cuhan Embassy tn * 
Oswald went to the Soviet Embassy w here he spoke w jth eitlier Pavd ■*! 
Antonovich Yatskov or Valeriy Vimlimirovich Kostikov.^^*’^ They 
are both consuhir oflidals serving also as a^nts of the KtHh*”* ! 

Oswald hxier said tliat he had deal! with “Kostin/" midonhle^ily 1 

a reference to Kostikov* FTe was uniible to obtain a Soviet visa then* 

Mari nil said that the ofticials at the Soviet Embassy “la" fused to have 
anything to do ivith liim*” **” 

Oswald ix>tiirtied to the Ctiljan Emtiassy later (hat iiftenwxuu this 
time liringTng wn h liin] t piisspoTr photogm plmwlTach he iaayj »n^pb^l__ 
ta ii icMjnih PeiioraTJu^^ 

Embassy to inquire about (Tie. s(a(us of Osxvahrs Ruj=si[m visa and was 
told I hut t here would be a delay of about 4 : niont hs.’ ( Iswa Id IjecJirne ' ^ 
“highly agitated (ind angry/' pari ii ularly when he leiirned that he 
could not obtain an in transit, visa to Cuba tJefoi’e lie aciptimi a Russian 
visa. Senora DurHii called the Culani c^mul, I hen Ensibio AiJque, to *** 
speak to him. The tliscusslon between Oswald iind Azqne developed 
into n heated oigiimeiif, which ended when Azqtie told OswuJd that, in 
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Ills opinion people like Oswald were harming the Cuban Revolution 
:md that so far ns A^^pie was conrernrd, he woulrf jiot give Oswiibl 
I a visn."^'’ Senora Dnran wrote her name and the phone number of 

the Embassy on ii piece of paper which she gave to Oswald in case 
‘ ho wl.shed fo con I net her again. He ("opied this information into his 

I address book.”^^ Senont Duran forwaide^l the ChImii visa applica- 

tion to Ilavima;'"^ the Oubnii Ministry of Foreign AjTairs^i'epIied 
, on October 15 tlial the ym could be iktied only after Oswald liad 

obtained a Kii^imi (Ses Commission Exhibit No' 25fi4 * 

p. .m) » ' 

_ Oswa ld Rn^imijtml Cuban Embassies again dudna: 

I Ins aicxico. ^^ lie hiid”iio gi'caeers1Ict;^nTmiO bj 

Mne. Marijixn testdled tliiit when be letiirned lo Texas, be was eon- y 
j viiiced that his trip inid been a failui-e and disappoitUed at having 

I Ijoen mndile to go to Cnb;n^^=^^ _ A month later, in a ' 

' comi^sed letier to the SovieTl^m bajaii JmAVi^ * 

' ^__jiscMibed his failur e to “a gross b t^adi of regi d^itimift ? »n JJig.pLi:LoJL, ' -* 
j TliinCiiban Emlmssy. _^*Of coi-s^^* ho wrote, “the Sfivi et Em bassy ■ 

TfTfiiM tiot sr fiiigT~lTiey we;fr^ ai* I say un pi-epared.” 
t I’be hotel maid said tliat Oswald^ ii era lly was gone by the tiino 

sho arrived at 9 a.m. The night, watchman said he usually returned 
at ]il>oiit midniglit.,*”'' wlddi is not uniisiml, in view of the late hour at 
wlsich Mexico City's evemhg aefivities begin. He ate several hmclies 
at a siinill I'CsIaurunl inimeilintel^' adjacent lo the hotel, coming I o llie * 
rci5faimint sJiortly after 2 p.im, and older ing ^d by pointin|'lo the 
menn, npparently with some consideration of costi be siient between 
4{1 and 4^f cents for each meal He ate flie soup of the day, dec, and 
either meat or eggs, hut refused dessert and cotTee; the waitress con- * 

^ dndctl Hmt Oswald did not radiEe thut the items which lie refilled 

were imdndcxi in the tnice of the bmcln”^'^ He was seen Avitti no ^ 

Ollier pei^on either at his liolel or tU (he ro.sImimnL”^" A hold guesf 
efateii that on one occasion he sat down at ti I able willi Oswald because , 
(hero was no empty table in the ixistanrant, bm, tluit neither s|>oke to 
1 1 iG otl ler tiera use o f I lie I a n guage I i:i rr i er.' ’ 

Although the Soviet mid Cuban Embassies are wilhin two hloclts of 
ciich o( her, they mv some disfmice from Osuahrs lioteld''* 1 le must, 
llierefoi-e, liaie traversed a snlistaniial portion of the citv mi iiioie 
than one occasion. Afadna tcsfifietl rliaf he told Inn that he had seen 
a bnllfiglit,**'* winch would normally have beerCon Smiday aflenioon, 
nnd tint he had visit ed museums"^ and done some sight seel iigd^"' 

Ho ai^iarentJy atso saw one or more mot ion fiictiires, either American r 
with Spa nisli Sill it i ties or Mexican with English sublitW»“ From ' 
fiotfilirms in his SpaniaU-EngHsJi dirtionmy and on his guide iiiap of 
Arexico City, it apiH»!ii‘S that Oswald hiteiidefl lo attend a jai nlai j. 
gsiine''"^ bu( he almost re rt a inly did not doso,”’’* 

sovetidiji}Steiirds dqiiciiiigbnlli rm,t laurmt m. H ' 

— tmcDau^:jiicliJitLb£ mt^^^^ Mmina.^^^^ She had told 1dm t>e- ^ 


fotP he Jeft. fliEit she nottlcl like Mexican silrer bracpleJK aij n souvenir, 
siiifl he bioti^sliE Jii^r a ciher lnsn*ript inw Hhpd wiilr J)!’?- 
, ^farhin n I wost ceH ail i l ^rmct 1 » ^ 1 1 1 the hru iVl , n f .1 1 1 pn - ^ 

" hese II I 

I o he pjMl]B! ^^nnirnex i^ of aTiTpir Ttiirv'^^’n^F 

- — Oswald did not buy the Jlrxicun plioiiog^nipli i^ecorcts 
nhich x\faniia luni mitieslpd, da^pite (he nofation, “iwoiyIs,'- wliicli 

I I e h n d pi need in h i s d i ction j 

On Mrniija} , J^rptember 30, Oswald iH'jSfan ro .prepare for his re- 
turn to file Old I lid Stales. lU appeared at tlie Ageuchi de Viages, 
TraiisporEes Chiliimbuensesd'^' and pmvhnsed interimtionul excdiiinge 
onlers co*+ing S20.30 for travel on a Tnmsportes del Norte bus froiii 
Mexico rity lo Laredo mid by Givyliomid lius diredly fixim l^xredn to 
Dallas. The travel ageiiry made a reservatjou for him on Traiis- 
portes del Norte bus No, 332, dr|>aitiiig ^^exieo City at S :30 a.m. on 
Oclober 2. No. 12^ was reserved in the ii aim* of the (ravel 

agency, will eh record^ in i1ir ji;imR]^J^f]^7T~t/'e7 ^^ 

rhe enipioyee who inadC: Jjie "r fiservaXb 

wrol e I lif^a >o^hiU jyay heeaij^, he vyn s tvi py i n g ,. ^. - I 

r "ravd^^iieh^ r^^ (The manifest for 

^TfiiTispoiTes Froniei ji inis No. 3it), Imvmglifexico City for Motiterrey 
and Nuevo Laredo at i p.in.^on Wednesdays, De(olier2, 1H63, cant n his 
the name ‘Hkwld'" Jslcl* which apj>arently was added to the maaifest 
after the trip; in any event, Oswald did not fake bus 340.) 

0(1 October 1, Oswald paid his hotel hill through that nightd'®* 
The hotel night watcliman remembers helping Oswald obtain a taxicab 
at about C :30or 7 on the following inoming,*'” Traiisporles del Norte 
bus No. 332 left as Rchcduletl at about 8 :W a.m. r at I^bmterrey tlie [las- 
seiigers were shifted fo a relief bus, No, 373, scheduled lo depart for 
J-iuredo at Ifl pan. that evening,*^” Fellow passengere recall tisat Os-\ 
/wahl WHS pulled off the bus by i^Iexican otlicials at fhe border, because ] 

/ of soniR alleged irregularity in his ifexican ioiirlst paf(ers; one pas- | 

( senger overheard him mumbling complamis about the Mexican J 
I immtgratiori ofioitils when ho returned to the busd'” They reiiiemher 
also I hat Oswald was hurriedly ‘^gulpmg^’ flow n a banana a fter tholnis 
reached customs, perhaps l>ecause he believed tbal lie. could not, take 
fruit into (he Ibiited Stafesd’” (Marinu has test rTicd find her htisbaud 
Mlceil haiiaiifis and frcijucntly ate Oritf of the ]Mti^engers i 

— Ip . ^^lificd M n tt O swifhLamiQy cd hi m l>v keeping \]\^ overhead li^dit g iy 
_ Tend aftei-, J.ft^-p- 111 .*”^ Tie may liave coiiversiHl with an eldeiiy 
woman on the btis, but he was not i raveling wll h Iier.^-"^ 

At almut ] ivm. on October 3, Oswald rrossed the ridpniiMioiial 
Hridge from Nuevo Laredo into Te.’cas.^"*^* TTe tiTiveled from Laredo 
to DalhiF via Ran Anroiiio, on rireyhouiid bus No. 12r>5, siibstnni iaily 
following Tnterstjite Uouic35 for the entire (riji leaving La redo a I 
3 ajii. mid arriving in Dallas at nhoul 9:20 p.im on the same duy.**^^ 
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City iir>iri'ly 8ipp^pttjbt»i^ m'l^ive moJicy niid for (be 

nssftj^inalioii “Mb:it bejisul 1 m!pK^owii ton sci^m nirfield wmiiwlieiv m 
or nt*ar fbc Yimitsui PeXnisi^®“ (hnr beniipht Iiavo iiiadB coJitiu rn in 
Cit)' wilU H rotnnmiiisj from the United Siutcs ^liorib' 
lififoi^e the na^^s&imificm,"''" awI tluit. OhujiI*! jtswif^juided Uic Pre^i^ 
dcntnt the direction of n piiH ieulnr Cubjin afjfcrnt ivho met with him hi 
1 Im TTniliHl Blnti^ mid pixid him A letter wns receii od from 

gome^ie in Cuba nlle^iiiji the wilt er lind ntlended a meefin|T where 
ilio assassi nation had lieen fliaaixyed ns pmr of a phin vvliidi would 
soon inehtde the death (if other non-Coinimmist leaders in thy Amelia 
The charge vnis made hfh Cuban on pat riate pnblhait ton that in 



fact thaf Oswald had miide one or more siirrepHtious trips to that 
coiiivtT7»*^* 

Sqino stories linked the assn ssi nation to anti -Castro groups who 
iillegedly were engaged in obtaining illicit fimiriiis in t be United 
Staft^s, one siidi claim being that tiiese greuiis killed (he President as 
paii^f a bargain with some illicit organizations wlio would then 
supply them with firearms as payment,"® Other tumors placed 
Oswald in ^fiaml Flu,, at various Hines, allegwlly in pro-Cuban ac- 
tivities there.^'^ The Ii^ii^iiisnion was ehiiined to h.axe,beeii camiHl 
out by Chin^ Co 111 nn mists ntierating jointly with the Ciibans.'^*^ 
Oswald was nW alleged (o have met with the Cuban Anil>aSi?ndoi' in 
a Mexico City feMaurant and tb have driven off in the Amluissador’s 
car it>r a jirivate t.allc"** Castio bimsolf, it was alleged, ii days after 
the ai^ssination callpd for the tiles relating to Oswald's dealings with 
two momhfti-s of the Cuban diplomatic mission in the Soviet Union; 
the inference drawn was that the ^^dealiugs** had ot'ctirml and had 
established a seeret snbvereive relatioiisliiii wh|cli eontiinicd (hrougli 
f^Rivnld’ a life.^” Wilho iit^^xL-epfion^ riimors a .anej^Hr ms~^of^ 
inap 1 tat firial,^eoM wbowTi t o hw- wilrbon^ wnv fact n a \ 

retis i&s iflcation^ 

itrativ'e of ilie. attention given lo the most se rions allegati ons 
is thp case of a young Latin Ameiicari i^ecfd- agent who'^ ap- 

proiiyiied U.S. tnUhorilics in Mexico shortly after the nssassitiation 
and ^claml that he saw Lf?e Tlarvey Osvraid receiving lo kill 

the President. Among other details, siiid lliat at about nocm on 
September IS, waifing to coiiduef some business Ml f'liban run- 

e, he saw a groiiii of three. persons oinversiny \\\ pa(io a few 

fee;t l^way. Oiij,p was a tiiH, thin ?fegro with reddish hair, obviously 
dy^^',■■wl^o sjmke rapidly in liotli Spanish ami EngUsh, and another 
was a man he safd waa Lee Har\-ey Osvvatd* A iail Chilnin joined the 
grouii momentarily and passed some currency Ui the T^egro. H be 
Negro then allegedly said to UswakI in Fngliah, “I want to kill the 
man.'’ Oswald replied, You’re not man enmigit, I can do The 
Negi-o then said in Spanish, '’1 can^t giv witli yim, I have a lot to do.'’ 
Oswald replied, "'rUe people are waiting for mn batrk there.” The 
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t\m\ ^ye in lm#?rP‘dnnoJnlrinfion Amorit^an bills, 

fiaymg, I \u% isn'l, imich,” Afti^r liparing fhm coiivfirsSjlon, “D” said 
^ flail lio laleplmnpd th(i Aiiiprican Embaftsv in Mexico City Severn 1 
times prior fn flip, asssissmatioji in nti to rpporf his hUu^f tlial 

; someone im^xirtant in tlip United States was tn be killed, but 
Liirmlly told by someone At. the Embassy to stop wastirtg his time, 

nllegfitToiis were immediately subjeded to intensive 

i3rr^FtigTntoyt> His foiTOr-^t?miieti1 AnieiT^ 

eAU count I y was con firmed, ’alt hough his superiors bad no knowleflge 
of his pitisenee in Mexico or the assignment di^wribed by “D,’’ Four 
days after fir,st At?tH*ftred the US, Government was informed by 
Mie yii^xksTi Aiidiorilies Ilia! “D” bad admitted in wrhing that bis 
whole narrafive abmit Oswald wa,s fals^ He said that he barl n'^^er'" 
^en Oswald Anyplace, and tbnf. he-htr?nidt seen anyWy paid monev 
in the Cuban Embassy, He also admitted tlmt he never tried (o tele 
jdione the Amencnn Emhasf^- in Sepfember and fhiit his lii^t call to 
the Embassy was n fter the nsssissinnf ion, said that his motive in 
faliricatmg Ihe story was to Ifelp isret himself admbted into the United 
Stales so that he could there j^irt Edpate in action against Fidd Castro, 

He said that he hated Castro and hoped that the story he made up 
would be believed and would cause the United SUtas to" ‘hake action" 
against liinu 

Still later, when questioned by American Authorities, “D” daJmed 
that he had been pressured Itito rel meting his stAlemenl by the Mex- 
ican police and that the i-etraction, rather tlian bis timt statement, 
was false. A portion of Ihe .\meriraTi quest ion mg was cairied on 
with the use of a polygraph machine, wHh the consent of “IV' When 
told that the ma chine indicated that he was probably lying, “D" said 
words to the effect that he ‘‘must be niistaken,” Invest igii I ion in the 
meant irne bad disclosed that the Embassy extension nurnlier “D" said 
he had called would not have given him Mm persf)n be said be spoke 
Jjo, and thai no one nl fhe Embassy — clerks, secretaries, or officers — 
had any recollection of bis calls. In addil ion, Os^vald spoke little, if 
Any, Spamsh. That he could have carried an the allege^l conversation 
with the red -headed Negro in the Cuban Embassy, part of W'hich was 
supposed to have been in Spanish, was therefore doubtful, “D" now 
^id flint he was uncertain as to the date when bo saw “someone who 
looked like Oswald ‘ at the Cuban Embassy, and ii]>on reconsideration, 
it was m a Jlnsd ay , SfipJioxdiocJX i a l ) w r t h ar^ p- 

V i site<l the Lonisiatm 

1 f V ” 1*^. Nej^jQ.r]eanJLJind ,alsp cashed a 
check Ipt}\ tho T>x as E nipioy n t . >ix io 

Orleans. On the basis of the retractions made 
by J- wtien be heard the ivsnlts of the polj'grnpli examimitionf and 
on the Isjysis of disTcpancies wliich appeared in his story, it was 
lying.'"'' ' ~ 

Com mission hns ihu^ p^ndnx^^ 

djiQjiyiden^^ 

_^that Q swa l q g trjp toT^Texic^> \vah in any wav 

_ ji nation of President Kennedy, nor has it iincoverefl Rvidmm thar i hr ^ 
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involvemenr in the To 

Juis been adidsydl^v I he CIA and ' 

" 11 te 1 he ^ n t I »>rtf a I ora ~ “ 

^the (kiban Co veFhiiirm^ 


gcnoia nmi StcrelHfy of StatT 

airer me asHa,ssma!ion “tliore was veiy considerable concern in Cnbn 
as So whether they would be hold i’es|ionsib]e and what. Hie eiTeef. of 
thal inighi be on their own posit ion and t heir own safety.’^ 

CoNffTcts w/M tJie jSotnet hi i/trMpiM tSkdes.-^Soon after 

the aswalds leaeljed tlie TJnited Stains in Juno 19G2 they wrote to 
the So\'ip( Fill bossy in TiVasiiinglon, D^C. Oswald lerj nested iiifor- 
iimf ion about. siil>?crii>(ioit,s to Itussian newspapers and magazines aiif], 
tiliTmatelv did anl>scribc io Severn 1 hussian foiirnals* Soviet law T^* 
cjnired Manna Oswald, as a Soviet citiscen living abroad, to n?rnain in'- 
coni act with her natimi's Embassy and (d Ole various papers occa- 
sioiially,®**’ Jji lOG^, after Oswald Imd experigneed reneat ed cmpln^^ 
jhflkiilries, t lieiaia-erc tm ther letfeiii when (he nsw-oTf|ci 


iTlellt 


ni l, ^Pl^ wne n uie us weirts smigin 

UPnm^^>t>n fo t iU he S oviet tJnion, riie first t^uch re<]ue 5 t was d 

letter written by ,Marifta Oswald on February IT, 1963. She wrote that 
she wislied to ret urn to Riis^jia but that her husband would stay in the 
United because “he is an ximericun by imtionality." S3\c 

was informed on Mai-di B, 1BG3, that it would take from 5 to 6 moot 
to process I lie applicHfion,*«= The Soviet TTiiion made available to the 
Commission what purports to l>c the entire correspondence betweei^' 
the Oswalds and the Russian Embassy in the United Sfafe!^^,*^* Tins 
material has been checked for codes and none lias been detected.®*^ 
WUh the possible, exception of a letter which Oswald wrote to the 
Soviet Embassy after ins return from Mexico City, discussed below# 
them is no material which gives any reason for snspicion. The im- 
plimtions of all of this cormspondence for an iimlnrstandiiig of lA‘i^ 
Harvey Qsjirald^i ^personali and motivation is discussed in thif 

jyjkiwdTTg^iapter, ” ' ^ — — 

Oswald ’s.hist Ipttar to tJio Hmdet Embassy in Washington, U.C.,» 
diUat ^mmiihur began by staling that it was written “to 

— mcent events since my meetings witirComrflrl^ 

irTThFE nfa of the Soviet Uni mi, Me ^cn fkiv. 
env;^lope liears a postmark which a mica is to be November 12, 1903.^^*"' 
Rnl h PnliiR hag ijwifiiTArl Tlmt TlgTi npi ypaiit tho w c rkfui rl a t li tr hmhd^ 
fTiig on the letter and that she observed one prelim imiry 
A piece of paper which was identified as onif of the^ drafts vvas found 
among Oswald’s eJfects after the assnasinatiom {f-i^ Comniissiqu 
Exhibits Xos, 15, 103, p, 311.) Aceortiing to Marina Oswald, her 

hn|!aand^^gt^d^ ulup e d 4>4km^e" — 

tlir Un miuif^ bv ih^r. PTA ia tA .iLln»- 
_^clTe^t tl^l the pe ^ referm^j to injhe letter us “cmiirade KuPtin” 
pr^aildy \aleriy vTaqurdrosich l ^flslikov- n, mem her of the consular 
stall of tile S o yj e h mnnii m ItlTimw fktv Hn k filyn mio-Af flia.li^y | V 


" QfficeJtOtal^ejd at. l ht> ^ |, 

is standard 
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• ' 

ccdin-e For KGB ofTim's stationed 'm embassies imd In ^nsulatrs 
to rarry on the normal duties of anali a [w>sit]oii iii addition to the 
tmderco\ er activities.®®'^ T]w CommisHion haa identirirtl live Ciibnii 
consul referred to in Oswahrs letter as Senoc Eusebio Azqiie (also 
“Aante”), tlic man with whom Oswald argued ul the Cuban Embassy* 
who was in fact replaced. The CIA advised I Ue-Gnmm i ft^in n ■ 


We surmise timt the references in Oswahrs November letter ^ 
f o fi man who liad siilccbeen replaced must refer to Cuban Consul 
Eusebio Azque^ who left Mexico for Cuba* on perniammt transfer ^ 

cm 18 November four days befoi-e the assassination. Asique 
had been in Mexico for 18 years and it w-as known as early as 
Sepf ember IJICpS llmt Azqnc was to be replaced. Tfis replacement 
did arrivt^ in September Azqne wa? sclieduled to leave in Qcto^ * . 
ber but d i d not leave ti nt i 1 1 8 K ovem bar, 

lYe do not know who might have told Oswald timf Azque or ^ 
any other Cuban liad been or was to be replaced^ Imt we speculate , 
that Silvia I>nran or^^me Soviet ofEicial Tniglit have mentioned . ^ 

it if Oswald complaked about Azqne’s altercation with him*®" ‘ f 


M hen asked to explain the letter, ^lai Tna Oswald was unable to add 
anything to an imderstandlng of its coiifftiits.®** Some ligbl on its 
possible meaning can be shed by comparing it with the early 
draft. Wliert the tliilVr^nces helweni the draft and the final docn- 
ment are studied, and eBpceially when crossed' out words a retaken 
into ftcconnt, it becomes ann a rent tbat Osw-nld was inle ntionallv b&- 
^loiidinpLHin trim g faf p nt nfriiir^ in onlei' to make his tHp to Mexico 
sound as mysterious and important as possible. ^ 

F^exnmple, the tirst sentence in the second pa ragrapb of the lei ter 
reads, ‘M was mrahle to rem ain Mexicn indefuiilv brcaiisn of my 
mexican visa restrict ions which was For 15 days only.!!. The same sen- 


"^tenceTTn the dratt begins, before the wonts“are evoK^ed out., “I was 
unable -to remain ip Mpxic » Wniisn^ T forv^^ifWcd nflf*1pgH * * *^ 
^s almui ^nieiiG tha 

irjpto Mexico^was i ndeed ^‘useless'^ and he 


ikh thijr cnnvictmn .~^'['iie first draft, therefore, spoke th^ 
—''truth; liiit Oswald re wrrote the sentence lo impV Ibnt he had to leave 
because his visit was almiit to expire. 'Hiis is false; Oswald s tonriat 
card Klill had a full week to run when he ileimried from iMexko on 
Octolier 's 

The next sentence in the letter reads, "1 could not take a chance on 
reqestiiig a new visa imlesfi T used my real name, so I returned to tho 
ITiiitcd States.” The fact is (hal he did use hts real name for bis 
touiast card, and in all dealings w ith tiiC Cul.ian Embassy, the. Ttupsian 
Embassy aiul elsewdiere. Oswald did use tjie name of “I^e^on I be 
trip, but as indicatini [jelow* he (lid so only sjiorfidically and piTjbably 
aa (ho reBult of a clei'ical crTytr. ^ Tn the opmmii nf (li e f^omiimss ] i'm< 
\i^ l^^ vidcrlyp nf rK ivU thi> iHlcr coiiRtitiilcR no more/ 
^ effort to ingratiate himself vciih tlic Soviet EndmssyJ 
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CIA Conspired 

Kill President K 


by M^rk Lane V' 

TnRFqiq inq aljheCIAfiPnur^ 
heletype to the Department of State, t h e 
^TbI, the immigration authQrinesTnVrt hp 
Department of Ihe Navy regardino the "poRsihlft 
presence ot 5ubiect (Lee HarveyOswaldl in 
~M^acp City." Two we eks later the ClAaskerl 
"me^fja^to "forward to the office as soon as 
Wsstbffe two copies oMhe most recent photo- 
graphs you have o1 Subjecl. We will forward tN 
ho our fepresentative in Mexico who will atlernpl 
" lo determine Ihhe Lea Oswald in Mexico City 
^iifid Swb|eci are the same individy at." --- 

A hlTle over Ofie month tofer, the subject of 
the cables. Lee Harvey Oswald, was shot dead 
in the baument of the Oaiias Police and Couns 
Building. Shortty before he was murdered. 

Oswald had been charged with the assassination 
Of Fresideni John F. Kennedy, 

Five days after Oswald's death. President 
Lyndon 9. Johnson, by Executive Order Ho, 

1 1 T30, crea led the President's Commission on 
the Assassination of President Kennedy, 

^popularly called the Warren Commissioih-s 
A recently disclosed document, s^urea 

u nde r the Freedom of lnfnrmai[^n A/'t m ^oug I 
cooperative elfori of" 


— pruWflW* ihuciUUSi data m CKitermirmig wHy^ 
■ itv* warian Commission tsiund nflaisoTnnrsit 

f. JU, ^ "I ^ I 


Theoeiobof f6, L 


^Waid SI 



lA ran 


afjfiaum 


jdlOioMciiuiCVj 


nobody reads. 0ofT*f betiBve peop 
professors that wUf read the record . * - 

^ Alien Doll 
W arren Ci 

^ at the Rnviet F mfcMwty ^ 

r- One C I A Ffn r 1 1 fru>n . .. . y 

( Warren Commissionltlestg^i^ SQ S Efl^ 

\ that Kostikov 'Turyctta^gb veri^ 

I in the Sovjet Embassy" TjuI '^knOWDJfl — ^ 

The me^randum ffintmue j ‘^HeiSCO^^^^ 

WThlhPl^thr.rh in.nri 

i rwtrase fesponsib^^litiBSincUid P 

The Cl A also reported that Oswald had 
sought a visa to Cuba white at the Cuban J. 

Embassy. . . xl 

Jh p commiss ioners 

I .a nd , 

Kennedy, it seemed reasonable to conclude 
Oswald planned to flee to Cuba after ® 

the murder, which may have been planned ora 
least encouraged by the KGB, ^ 

his coneagues were Jfkely held fn the grip o‘ V 
terror, Tho jiwfuJ imth ItiB TopSeCJ jaUnlFfg f* fl 
they rimi nnlJM:^ lH 


j Oswald tor frve mur^j Bc 

»#qUURT\y.1fi% LI A LSfld irTo AfiiRflaBs 

giving Oswald's vrsmb^MexteoT^dY 


imnrini'^ _,:i 

Ijdetente wdh (ha fluaiiani. pefhspf vvon world 
peace. WAS jn a precarious position. 


^ -Crt y to « I 

gMtPrt'Tl^impIjrjilP tha55oviei Uojpp in Li ' 


LOVieiUmopinthw^ L 
ajhaf Fid^UlastL^ 


LTsefi 






tflar thTmiffCT^ ^o ^t^^JU^cordina to thp rjs ^ 
IQ Oswald had visited th^ub^Embassy in MeS^ g 
City on Septembe r P7 

^5 on ucTOPe r 1. Proof that QswJd had hogn in the 

f jihan Fmha^Ry t hp Gl A Tiarn n fr n m — 

eK^a snvja yur^n. a M nt irfin vrmplr r y or l at Ihr 


Tuhan Embass y, Proof that Oswal d had hfrgr> t^Tl 






^ ZH S eptember 1 963 -* OSWALD 

wiLri Soviet: Consul KOS rlAO ^ 
Kostin";. 


NGTE^ Valfi*iy ’Vladiooii‘0'^ 
a Consul ia th«^ Si 
S^oleniso” 1961 1 i® 
y.GBf He ifi connect 
depa.S'tE::en£i wnose : 


pi is d to the Warren C omm i ss To 


hrlda r-:gpnmilrigfe[f^|ii;in^|iin 

with the person n eLait^f Soviet Embassy , and 

I wh enlt e^Mf d Ihe^rn^SS^ 

7h f m se if as^Le e Qs wa! d ' ' a nd asked "A re there 
jessaoesTormg;^^ — — 

w doubt th^most frightening moment for 1 
-thgjjieTibers.pf \ 

f l A ihr/ i iighTnp g jf^ rret liiTpr^fghr ^ j 

rthem that Oswald had met with Valeriy V. Kostikoy^ 


\0 


Q 


On January 22, 1964, the CIA warned th 
relationship with a Soviet KGB staff of! 

Commission before the first witness te 

Kostikov, the staff officer, as a man "wi 
assassination and sabotage" 




t 

^**v'T a 
’ «fv2 

,iBM»siniiiion 

\ Presidem 
'f<Jer No. 
■mission on 
nedy, 
i 3 Sion, 

t, secured 
xct tti rough the 
I iKctpijj^g^ 

'■ of inouirY ^ 
t\inq why 

fepo'^!. 


Wn^Tf'n Ci> si'* ■ 

i^+ fi4irvrs-''r< ■ ^ c 






that] 



r^™T^BC*A*iBo rcporied mat Oswald nod 
I sought a visa io CuOa wht^o at iho Cuban 
( Embassy. 

^ The dommiasioners had been assured by th 
FBI and CIA that Oswald had killed President 

Kennedy. It seemed reasonable to conclude t _ 

Oswald planned to flee to Cuba after carrying o, 
the mu rder, which rnay have been planned or at 
least encouraged by the KGB, Earl Warren and 
his coUeagues were likely held tn the grip of 
terror. The awful truth, the Top Secret information 
they had secured from tbe biA. could not'pe ~ 
^• ;Try?e7w^pm t;enaimy 

oi^tV wkn the Russians, perhapa even world 
peace, was jn a precafious position. 


V,- j 

T ^..rl ^ 1 A •" ?.t- II !f i> " 

- U *» '" o ■?» r . 

V • J - * .1- <».**» , rM«SlNV<3 It Cm 

4 C ^ AT >n tjppft Omi«#4| • ttMI tO 

Mrfti£oCiry h iTBviiftJi th»ttfw CiA pt***^^ 
ItaatiBtfv urM»»r "mji with the ’ 

icAn ioM«Kico. 

r ■ou ght pf oof tha t Qgwa' ' " '' 

C n v on Sb ptembBT Z . 


A#** 


■teiy I 



The Warren Ccmthission ultlmaf^iy accepteB 
the CIA's conclusions, and degidedlo suppress 
The- G 4 A di t oeUve t h at c orrngThed the most relevant 
data about Kosllkov'sarea of responsibility and 
his relationship with Oswald. 

— The h^d 1 1 na b IO-toj:£ull fl_UP with 

much information establishing Oswald's pres- 
ence tn the embassies, even though the agency 
certainly triodJiiaDyfi^ntrihe Warren Com-"'' 
^sion was wrliing in adoa* t h e OA versKin f i f 
bswai dsvisd. ^ 

OnT^arch T2 h 1 964, J. Lee Rankin, the 

general counsel *or the Warren Commission, and 



TebiroSFs' 

'o Cit yTo 

oi^inthfl I 
1el Castro, 

! ClA useri^ 
City ta, 

mrl to CnmpAJ — 

s created, the 



fimnnh^r?^ 


tn to the Cb^ - 
^55v in Mexico 

j p|rp |^ ^ i^yy 

fi been in the 
oaiwe^pom — 
t? l oyod a t 4h e 


CommtssiO 
slatlonship 
bassy, and 
* identified 
^ "Are there 

moment for \ 
IIP V^hf ^ ThA-\ 
j .in l o r mod . ] 
riy V. Kostlkd/ 


Zh S c r r:beT 19 63 - 05 W A ID air. vi s i ted the S ovi e' 1 : L a s s y . r* s 0 p oke 

wiLb Soviet Consul KOSTIKOV (whotr. he retctrrud tn aa ”corr 3 ra,de 

Koatin^'J, 


NCTK: Valeriy Vladiixjirovich KOSTIKOV, vtho Lae ov 

aa a Coaaul m the Soviet Ec’ba&sy in 3vt e:rico City filiice 
September 1961, iaolao known to be a oHice^ of the 

KCBT He is cocuaectad with, the Thirieenih, o? "liquid 
dcpartcicnt, whose respooflibiliii^a InclsuvsiO ascassi 
sab Ota ge . 


sntiy 


ticjn E.nd 


^ On January 22f T964, the CtA warned the Warren Comnilssion of Oswald's aileged 
relationship with a Soviet KGB staff officer. This information was sent to the 
Commission before the first witness testified. The document ( above) describes 
Kostikov, the staff officer, as a man **whose responsibilities include 
assassmation and sabotage,** 



t 



dto 

Kennedy 


peop/e read in this country. There witi be a few 
ord ..^fhe public wiH read very little.'" 
len DuMes* former CJA Director, member of the LZl 
^rren CommissiooT at a Commission meeting, 7 / 9 / 84 . 


m to the \ 
Dstaie^i 
_onsj^ I 

> |nbea_ ' 


Following receipt of this mformation, Earl ^ 
Warren told reporters, " Vou may ney f r got thi^ ^ 

■ o yriu r Li f e| i me, an d I meaiu S ^ e ri e u si y * 
/"^The CtA c^le traffic between the agency's— 
_ Mexico City office and Its home base in Langley, 

lolice^ri? Virginia has recently been released. It di setose^ 

nnected . _ Cffl rrTnr9mratii;m irpnn Onwnfrt’n vtSIfto^ 

^ ~ Mexico CiW.Jt reveals that the Cl A p laced 
and , ^ Kostikov under s u rvelHgncaT^snet-witti’Ui^^ 

vican ambassadoptdiii^^d^,^^ desper’- 
I ately soughtpf^t that Oswald had been in 
[Mexico City < ^n September £7 and October t , 

T h^ Warren Co mmission uftlmat^y apixt 
t hetpCT ^ conctoBt&ps, [ 1 

t? hi A UB contai ne3^ nioatVe levanSf 


j red by the 
sidenl 
dude that 
arryfng out 
itedoral 
rren and 
rip of 

nfcrmatlgn 

iQipe _ 

ainly^^ 
an world 


^ts^QUt Kostikov's area OT re^^ '^sihilhy 
^hlsTdattof^sbio with Osyv aJilw 

The CIA ha^eeTuma^^ ^ come u py^tfL 
much information estaBi igirtnrrOBWgriTspm^ 

' ence in th e embassies^ eVB h'theagh the agency ^ 
nlyjrie d. In anv^e nfriBJrWgn^n^otTimr^ 

■ ..^--sf pfrwas willing to adgfp -^ t he CIA versign_cf 
15iwal dl6_visiL^— - ■ " 

On March 12. 1964, J, Lee Hankln, the 
general counsel for the War^n Comrrkission, and 



CTD 

J3 visited the Soviet , he: opoke 

j XIKOV (whorr. he Id ter reierrisd to as 



Emirovich KOSTIKOV, viho ha,e ov^Tily 

a the Soviet Ecibassy 1 q himca City si^cc 

ifl aifio snown lo be a. atiit c£iice^^ oi the^ ^ 
connected with the ThirteenLh, ot "liquid aii^rr * 
v^hase reepon^biHtiea a^d 


jrned the Warren Commission of Oswaid's a/feged 
staff officer. T/iJs Irtiormation was sent to fbe 
mess testified. The document (above} describes 
man **whose responsibUities include 


ottier meniiiefji oi nis mes wiin HicMdj w Page one of tne repot it iMOveiutJvi . 

Helms, then the DGpuiy Director tor PlQns(DDP) President John F J 

frtf thA niA Ti^f^DP ts fesponsibie for the covert j^resjauiu t/Liui r * j 

ifim; nT ^rit rty t ri cks ' ' Sect ion Of t he age nCV . UnknOWn nSSalL'int SU CfpprOram; 

Hme rec^uy rgjjjase€Hftiwte^f4ha^^ ^ iji DotlLas. TezA5* lnvCGtiijaiiOi 

"^Te veal ihat Helms, l ater fndicied for committing 


§r|ury while testifying before the United States 
Se rtate . told Rankin that "th e Cgrnmiss ion wo ijJ_r 



had not hpi an an jiqfjnt" of the C l A, ^ 

^ immediately after Helms offered that fight 
note* the CIA minutes of the meeting disclose, 

“3 considerable part of the meeting from this 
point forward consisted of a review by Mr, Rankin 
and h i s staff of the g aps i n the I n ve st igat io n to ^ 
date. They noted that ttie mosLs ianificBnt gm^ W 
gpp gr^rn the Mexican phase, ^ 

■ — ^^*Tor exam pf e, t h ey had no reco rd of \ 

Oswald^s daity movements while in Mexico Cit]^ 
nor coufd they confirm the date of his departure \ 

0 r h i s mode of tra ve I Rank! n t hen ch a I leng ed \ 
the CIA statement that Oswald had left Mexico \ 

by bus. According to the m i notes, t he Commi s- \ 

siqn w_aaworrfed'becaus^’^25^^^j^^ — 1 

ffg r&e prov en/* 

Ttre'CdThmission also wondered jf the CIA 

had been frank in releasing documents to Its 
members. ''They questioned the sanitized 
extracts which they had been shown and won“ 
dered if there were not rrtore." Hetms admitted 
that the CfA had "sanitized” or censored the 
evidence before allowing the President's Coni'^ 
mission to view it. According to the minutes^ 

' Mr. Helms then explained that as a matter of 
practice we did not release actual copies of our 
messages because they contained code words 
and digraphs which would be unintelligible t o^ 
in not familiar with them." 

Fo u f months af ter the Wa rr en Commissi on j, 

ipn a^ijfed th« Ci a that UswaigTia d” ' 
r> <*rn to f^nKtn 

ftxt* J in ^ 




lupiseematlves were at laai ^ 
auspicious. They asked why no action was taken 
by other agencies of the gojernrnent after their 
receipt of CIA information that Oswald was in 
contact with the Soviet and Cuban Embassies in 
Mexico City. The minutes reflect that “Mr. Rankin 
and members of his staff clearly felt that lhl$ was 
a crucial question which needed careful review. 
They appeared to believe that the information 
jn OswaJd was unusual enough to have caused 
edpients to take special measures which might 
:onceivably have led to a closer scrutiny of 
Lee Harvey Oswald aftd his movements." 

The CIA's response was deleted from the minutes 
before they wore released. 

[ This portion of the minutes ended in this 
fashion: 

“At the cpnciusion of his remarks on the 
subject, Mr Helms specified that the Information 
he had given Mr. Rankin was exiramely sensitive 
[CENSORED] [CENSORED].” 

^ ThanjA hpji refused to Show its cables. 
dfsp atc h writtenj^cSai^^ 

. " viar ren Go m mission, TF^Sadi Pgtead the ^^ 

-- "Ogmlj ^oged staternent of Silvia Duran, wji a^ 

" "^s said tohave identified Oswald^ the man 
who bad entered the Cuban Embassy, and assur- 
ances that certain unn ^'^^^ p'^r«^nnnpl [tnew 
that Oswafa^had visited the ^soviet Embassy 

Sehora Duran, a 26-year-old Mexlcar^, had 
secured her Job at the Cuban Embassy one month 
before Oswald allegedly arrived there. Her prede- 
cessor at the embassy had recently been ktIJed 
in an odd automobile accident. 

The day alter the assassination the C!A was 
anxious to prove Oswald had been to the Cuban 

*UOCui)9«nf MwTitMr 


effort to identify ond cpprehenc 
assassination. 

At £$>pro%ini?lely 2 
that a ousplciouis person had er 
located about six tenths of a m 
Eacft lOtb Street in Dallas v?hei 
Department patrohnnn had bee 

Pages four and f ive of the FBt report 

The Central Intelligence 
an extremely Densitive source bad : 
himself as Lee Oswald, who contac 

tuqulrlng afs to my mossoscs. Epac 
conversed with Oswald in Dslta-a^ T 
individual roferred to above and Lr 
Those Special Ajeats are of the opt 
not Lm EarV’^y Oswald- 

When the FBf reteased 40^001 pages of p 
November 1977, ff released the Bureau* s 
ever, the FBI tianked out ait of the reievi 
the top of page five. 

The FBI so compleieiy sanitized the doc. 
fecordrog remained in the censored doc 

Embassy. The CfA knew Sei^ora Duran'3^q^§? 
jBTid Interrogation might raise questions about v 

'ernbnsiy. C- 1 A nrt f rft .■> nm i f 

f tfi hti imr* NIUHinflllO^ 
on f icini t 


Oti the WITT cliin of ncff Afro 

a cubto from tho dlr*clOf Ol in o Gliik oloterl: 
“Arresl ot SItvta Duran la oxltamely aorloui mtit 
b ter which could prejudice U.S. freedom of actio 
on entire question of Cuban reBponsibtl ity." 

In the cable, recently declass II led and 
released, the director of the ClAord&red that 
Silvia Ouran be isolated and silenced In a 
Mexican prison, and that the Mexican police se 
to It that the fact of her arrest be withheld from 
various Mexican officials. This aioiosUnorwiib 
c a ble reve al s the -extent oiClA cofltr.gljjye r 
Mexican potice officials, m^V-oiwaQnvhadbcL 

trained b y the CIA, and many of whom were 

y _^ngag ed by the ClA while ostensibly work 

/ for the Mexic a n Qovernment. The Cl wiliino- 
ness to order Max icanpofi^ officials to make 
false siatements to their own superiors and to 
mislead the "circles in the Mexican governme’ 
provides an insight into the CIA's desperation 
secure some evidence to prove to the Warren 
Commission that Oswald had gone to the 
Cuban Embassy, 

T he c abJB.BflaU^yHt^e-dtreeto of 1 h n .C I A 
reads: !Wilh-toll-waafd fDr Mox t eo a inte rests. 
TSque^you-ecisore th at her [ Duran's] arrest 
absolute l y seo^el , tha t n d infnrmatinnlgn 
L-rie TTs publishe d or leaked, th^al ^uch intiaia^ ^ 
15aHied ^!^a£djhat fad of her arrest and-ha-- 
^ [^lafem^ts are nots owtad to leftist or disloyal 
ctrcjesia^lwMexioaiiaove rnmenli^ 

Jhat-offfate-was jioi shown to the Warren 
OomoiiasiQn, There appear to be no code w or 
or digraphs In that cable which might have co 
founded or contused them j£isteabjlbexebl£^ 
If revealed to the members ot the Warren Con 
mission, mifltn-hai^ fi^rovld^ d so me insight in— 
ihp. tffnnthfi that the C| A pTfl'pargfi 

order to manufacture flvideru-iaLj Q fitippprt 
I A ymanukotu redlt o^ h at Oswald had be_- 
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Page one oi the FB! report ^ November 23, 1 963 

President Jotm F. Kerniedy ytzs shot asd killed by an 
unknam SBsalLint al si^prcntimately 12i30 p. tn,, November 22, 10G3, 
in Dallas, Te^as. Investigailon v/ag immediatelj Instituted In an 
eflort to identify and apprehend tbs person responsible for this 
assassination. 

At cpprosdimrXely 2: CO p, m* , informstion ^tus received 
that a suspicious person had entered the Te^ns Theater u^liich Is 
located nbout sis tenths of a mile from the four tuandred block ol 
East lOLh Street in Dallas vThere J, D. Tlppltt, a Dallas Police 
Department patrolman had been shot and killed about 1:13 p, m* 


cord of 
n Mexico Cfly, 
his departure' 

^ challeriged 
Jieft U^xlco 
the Cornmis- 
assump- 
' by bus 


Pages four and five of ih^ 


,/w-n 


The Central Inlelligence Agency, advised that onOct^rJ^O^ 
an extremely oensltive i»urce had reported that an Individual identtfie^, 
“'Emself M L^o™air^hrcontacted the Soviet Embassy in I^exico City 

tBiiHlrlns-i!5 to any mcasagcf!. 

conveE^d-smirXteBul-d in f ' 

edjf the CIA '“Ihiavlchial i-nfarrcd to ."Ixrve and .byeJtd-g3^^-j^-|J[g::£ r . *7^ ^ 

■entsto its A « ffln*n .-iro-Of thO-OplOlOn tlliit tliO'HlWV«-J=9fe^I^cd=ia.tnclvl&^ 

^ ^0 Harygx.Q^'*?y- 

JVhBntl^BI released 40,001 pages of previously How 

,a ,t»fzedlbBdocummUbBU»,,l»M<xt<,th,aA4apa^ 

U iB.ceiiSQted-do.cMineDL 
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Embassy. C l A Qu r a n 

.and inlOFfog^on jftiQht rai se ouegtipf^^ abQUUhe. 

I' nft room to maneuvflr 

J*OJi73<fVQ iitmetfofts JOtiiam^ 

onFMM,Cj«t«0 On iNi W¥ day 
a CoOI« from iho dlrecior of me C*A ■Wted: 

*’Arfeai of Silvia Duran (aoxti'emely serious mat- 
ter which could pfejudice U^S, f reedorri of actiO'n 
On entire question of Cuban responsibility. 

In the cable, recently decfassified and 
mieased, Ihe director of the CIA ordered that 
Silvta Duran be fsotated and silenced m a 
Mexican prison, and that the Mexican police see 
to it that the fact of her arrest be withheld from 
various Mexican officials. This almost ^credible 
cable reveats the extent of CIA control over 
Mexican police officials, many ol whom had been 

trained by the CIA, and many of whom were 

engaged by the CIA while they ostensibly worked 
for the Mexican government. The CIA s willing- 
ness to order Mexican police ofliefaisfo make 
false statements to their own superiors and to 
mislead the "dreies In the Mexican government 
provides an insight Into the CIA's dpperalion to 
secure some evidence to prove to the War ren 


to the Cuban Embassy, 

n Vitim 
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m^gh ije arn the truth a boul.Ln fl CtA * f oio m 
ext i^c tf ng.ajflJsB-s.tater!ftefl44romi!iorT^5K^I^^ m- 
^^bif 27, soon at ter her release, the CIA directed 


fl 

j Mexican authorities to rearresiher. In a cable 
^ marked "Priority," the CIA ordered that "to be 
certain that Ihera Is no misunderstanding 
between us, we want to Insure that Silvia Duran 
gets no Impression that Americans are behind 
\ her rearrest. In other words we want Mexican ^ 
\^uthorities to tak& responsibiUty for whofe affair** 
ftheir emphasis). 

The message from the director of the CIA 
ordered CfA personnel in Mexlpo City not to 
confront Duran directly "or to be in contact with 
her" in order to provide cover for the CIA effort. 
GtA agents were lold they could "provide 
questions to Mexican Interrogators. ’ 

Silvia Quran was, marrf^^trri nnd wnn - 
. thereafter si Ignit e, 

Mr. Rankin did not question her, ^he was not 


Cbm rxiissiort that Oswald had gone to the . u ^ 

Cuban Embassy. _ ^led as a wtt ness by the Warren Camimsfifon 

The cable sent by the director of the CIA TTOTJomml^ssIgn m Commission lawyer orfv 

reads: "With lull regard for Mexican interests, X staff employee associated with the Commission A 
request you ensure that her [Duran's] arrest is \ ever talked with her in person or by telephone. \ 

. J or even sent her a letter. . / 

The Co mmiBston never marnpfi fh^i 

p'Duran had_h eftrLarrfljitfiri fic rearff^fj iBd.The Coljl - I 

Waohe d the entire episode to derfi iupi th^m f 1 
Tfie Commission concluded in its Report: y 

"By fa^hgjQ ^t importa n t confirmati on ofSehoraf^ 
or d Ig raphs In Ih at cable which m i ght have con - , h o we^^r^Tiarbiefl^^ 


kept absolutely secret, that no information from 
^^r Is published or leaked, that all such info is 
cabled to us, and that fact of her arrest and her 
statements are not spread to leftist or disloyal 
^ifrcles in the Mexican government." 

That cable was not shown to the Warren 
Commission. There appear to be no code words J i "By 
or d Ig raphs In Ih at cable which m i ght have con - 
founded or con fused them. Instead, the cable, 
if revealed to the members of the Warren Com- 
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Page one of the FBI report, November 23, 19S3 

President John F, Kennedy was shot and killed by an 
unknown cnsaiLhnt s± ^oprorumalely 12: 3€ p, m, , November 22, 1DC3, 
in Dallas, Investigation wan Immadii^ely instituted in an 

c:ffort to identify and apprehend the person responsible for this 
cssassination^ 

At approsimrlely 2:C0 p*m_ , information wus received 
that a nuepicioun person hnd entered the Te?ras Theater x/hjch In 
located about six tenths of a mile from the four hundred block of 
East 10th Street In Dalles where J, D. Tippitt, a Dailaa Police 
Department patrolman had been chot and killed about 1:13 p.m* 

Pages tour and five of the FBI report 

The Central Intelligence Agency advioed that on October 1, 1063, 
an Extremely sensitive tjource had reported that an individual identified 
himself as Lee Oifwald, who contacted the Soviet Embafiny in Mexico City 

a .3 to &ny mossagos* ^oclsl Agonic of thlB Bureau, wtio have 
with tn Dalian, Texas, have obsorvod photogmpkj cf the 

Indivld-L roforred to stove and have liaimod to a recording of Us voice. 
These Spoetsil Agents nro of the opinion tUit tlic above-i sferred-^to tndividual 
cot Loe Harvey Q^wnlfL 

When the FBI released 40,001 pages of previously c/assfViecf material during 
November 1577 it released the 0ureaii^s five-^page report of November 23, 1B63. How- 
ever, the FBI blanked out all of the relevant material from the bottom of page four and 
the fop of page f/ve. 

The FBI so completely sanitized the document that no reference to the CtA tape 
recording remained in the censored document 

Embassy. The CIA knew Seflora Duran's arrest 
•rid *ni#rf ogatiofl might roi*e questions about the 

Th«ClAn«d4HJrOomTdmaiiflWvr»f 

ter which could prejudree U-S, freedorn of action 
on entire question of Cuban respohS'oihty. 

In the cable, recently declassified ana 
released, the director of the CIA ordered that 
Srfvfa Duran be isolated and silenced m a 
Mexican prisoJip and that the Mexican ponce s 
to it that the fact of her arrest be withheld from 
various Mexican officials. This almost incredible 
cable reveals the extent of Cl A'control 
Mexican police officials, many of whom had been 
trained by the CIA. and many of whom were 
engaged by the ciA while they ostensibly worked 
forthe Mexican government. The CIA s witilng- 
ness to order Mexican police officials to mako 
false statements to their own superiors 
mislead the "circles in the Mexican government 
provides an insight into the CIA'S desperation to 
secure some evidence to prove to the warren 
Commission that Oswald had gone to the 
Cuban Embassy. 

The cable sent by the director of the CIA 
reads: "With full regard for Mexican mteresis, 
request you ensure that her [Duran's] arrest is 
kept absolutely secret, that no information from 
her is published or leaked, that all such mfo is 
cabled to us. and that fact of her arrest and her 
statements are not spread to leftist or disloyal 
circtea in the Mexican government/’ 

That cable was not shown to the Warren 
Commission. There appear to be no code words 
or digraphs in that cable which might have con- 
founded or confused them. Instead, the cable, 
if revealad to the membersof the Warren Com- 
mission. might have provided some insight into 
the lengths that the CIA was prepared to go rn 
order to manufacture evidence to support the 
CIA’s manufactured story that Oswald had been 


to the Cuban Embassy. 

After SeAora Duran udimaiely yielded and 
idem I tied Dtwmd th« viotbr. nhe will 

frf>m One** of n#f 

"■ I* * ■. * 4 • i ‘ 4 ■*« .‘■r'ilt 

enji <n«V WMrMNn ^ 

inipni timrn tn« iruih otioui iti« CiA i ro*« m 
extrnchng a false state meni from her. On Novem- 
ber 27, soon after her release, the CIA directed 
Mexican authorities to rearrest her In a cable 
marked "Priority," the CIA ordered that "to be 
certain lhat there Is no misunderstanding 
between us, we want to insure that Silvia Duran 
gets no impression that AmerToans are behind 
her rearrest. In other words we wa/jf Mexican 
authotities fo fake fesponsibitity for whoie affair" 
(their emphasis). 

The message from the director of the CiA 
ordered CIA personnel in Mexico City not to 
confront Duran directly "or to be in contact with 
her” in order to provide cover for the CIA effort. 
CIA agents were told they could "provide 
questions to Mexican interrogators.” 

Silvia Duran was rearrested and was 
thereafter silent. 

Mr, Rankin did not question her. $he was not 
called asa wimess by the Warren Commission. 

No Commission member. Commission lawyer or 
Staff employee associated with the Commission 
ever talked with her in person or by telephone, 
or even sent her a letter. 

The Commission never learned that Silvia 
Duran had been arrested or rearrested. The Com- 
mission never learned that the CIA had choreo- 
graph edjh^nt I re.epi^de to deceive them.. 

Co mmifesEon^on eluded in its ReportN 
,i* 0 y far the mbst^portant confirmation of Seftoka 
^ Duran's iest(>ri^Wr however, has been supplied ’ 
by c onti dentM sou rdes of ext reme ly h i gh ret I- 
ability available td the United States or Mexico^ 
The Identities of these sources cannot be dia 


ued on page 1 1 



cto&sd without destfoytng iheirlulure usotulhoss 


withou t f^V Pn theVVerfew^ii^ommi^ 

lha ' 

-^r^afdlitlm5tQ“tal<eh'Swor^^ 

The Commission wasJtieA^ccmpetled to deal 
charge that Oswald 
had been to the Soviet Embassy and had fP^^l 
sometime with Kostikov.the alleged Soviet KGB 
assassination squad leader for the Western 

h ® ^ ijj instance t heillA-OQul diind no— — 

g^»^"g;ssssra;,._;_ 

to id the ^lAKn^ that Oswald h^jy[sit^the 

Soviet E mb assyand had met witK --^ . 


ai the University qf Souitiem Cali lor nia some hnn 
after this testimony before (he House Select Com- 
mil tee. At that time I confronted him with what 
I had learned of his testimony, and be contirmed 
that he had made the statements I had attributed 
to him. 

he matter might have rested there — all of 
us wondering why the CIA had destroyed the i 
historiotape recordings on October B and wh^L 
the CIA had refused to tell the Warren Commis[ 
ston it had done so. 

However , we were able to secure an order 
from the Federal District Court in Washington^ 

D.C, to com|>el the United States Secret Service 
to deliver to me riA cuments in ItsJMes re=_ 


T1 


assassination of President John f. Kennedy and 

with — bachgrou nd i nformati on rel at i ve to Lee Ha rvey 


fating to the assassination of 

Arinong the materials I secured was a letter 

from J, Edgar Hoover* then the director of the 
FBL to James J. Rowley, then the Chief of the 
United States Secret Service. Enclosed with the 
letter was a five-page document which Hoover 
referred to as "the results of ou r inquiry into the 
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Oswald ^ _ _ 

St comprehensiv e FBI rep ^^dnfhs 
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"to th e W ari,^jDornntis5ion^^ . u nt fe1 we 

received this crucial document recently It had 
been seen-ontytyempfoyees of spy and police 
orp^tfations. 
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November 22 he was questioned lor more than 
1 2 hours between 2:30 P.M, that day and 1 1 :00 
AM. on November 24 . Shortly thereafter, he was 
murdered in the Dallas Police and Courts 
Building while an army of FBI agents arid local 
police officers watched* Seven FBI agents had 
participated in Interrogating Oswald. 

According to the FBI report of November 23 , 
1963 , the FBI agents involved in questioning 
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'oredibloexplanatfon. XQa«atilA«etaJiien ^sed by the C entral tnteiU- 

Phillipa anctl enter< 2 d inio a formal debate , / pen ce Age ngy JtiaUlJUl^^ idenfUied- \ 

at the University of Southern Californta some trfm^W asl^e Osw aldyap^ \ 

after this testimony before the House Select Com^ SovIefEmbass y m Mexic o 

mittee. At that time! confronted him with what as.to any ^ 

I had learned of his lesttmony, and he confirmed report reveals thaP' special agents \ 

that he had made the statements I had. attributed tho Bureau"" then ‘listened to a recording 


to him- ^ — - — - 

fmatterrnfght have rested there — all Of 
^wondering why the Ci A had destroyed the 
'^historic tape recordings on October 6 and why 
the CIA had refused to tell the Warren C^mrdis)- 
, sionithaddoneso. 
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However, ws were able to secure an order 
from the Federal District Court in Washington* 
D.C. to com pel the United States Sec ret Service 
tA deUvfir tn mn ;^tLof thn dngiim fints |n itj^ files re 

latinq to the assassination of PissidaatKaaoetlv 
- Among the materials i secured was a Jetter 
from J. Edgar Hoove r^ then the director of the 
FBI, to James J. Rowley , then the Chief of the 
United States Secret Service. Enclosed with the 
letter was a five-page document which Hoover 
referred to as ‘"the results of our inquiry into the 
assassination of President John F, Kennedy and 
background in form ation relative to Lee Harvey 
Oswald.'^ 
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This^rsi comprehensive FBI report on the 
ennedy^assassmation^ coppleied the day 
following the murder, wast^^i^ade available 
to the Warren CommissiorvnrfScL until we 
received tt^s crucial document recently it had 
beeg.seen onlyby'&mployees of spy and police 
Org ani stations. 
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of his voice.” The CIA had oof destroyed the 
tape recording on October h Th^-y tjad thg, ^ 
tape and fh^an if ^ 

S^ai d had -besn t otho.Sovie 4-Emb^fffiY 
jap e a map^avniZe^ a hPAfr|, He was speaking 
TSthe Soviet Embassy in Mexico City . He identi- 
^’ed^hitn^f^s^L^^iggwa frf and aske^Htoe . 
weT^-a nyTrigsg^iss rorhim. That his t oric ta pa^ 
Irrexlsience on Novem^r 33, 19BS. had not been 
de^royed'on QeioBer B. Since it had survived 
until November 23 ft could not have been 
destroyed in ”a routine manner.” By then the 
name Lee Oswald had entered American history. 

^ the ClA lled to the Warren On mm is-, 

Sion in 1964? Whyjiad Phillips lied to the House ^ 
■select Cornmlttfio 

^ Ariswers to those questions may be found\ 
le FBI report of November S3, After the FBI 
gents had spent two days interrogating Oswald 
xamlning o_ClA photo ora oh of a man at the 

Sovie t gm b aaa^Undiisl enrno tothe tapp mrr 

ing. tff ey reported to the bureau The FBI sum- 
Tzed the matter m a ^nt^ce: ”7/iese speo/a/ 
fsgsfJts are of fhe op/nroo fhaf t/te above-referred-^ 
to indmdi/3/ was A/G7 Lee f/arv/? t/ 

rhe reason the GIA couldno m il ITV^ Wig[ E£&D^*\ 

Commission orthe Americarr peoa lE about Its — ^ 
Tape recpLdinq is now appaTent . The man who 
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ArrMt 1 ;S IPJrfl on 
fpyomber 22 he was questijswetfmr more than 
12libufs4j«tweon^^0i*rT^ that day and 11:00 
A.M. on November 24. Shortly thereafter, he was 
murdered in the Dallas Police and Courts 
Building while an army of FBI agents and focal 9 
police officers watched. Seven FBI agents had 
participated in Interrogating Oswald. 
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assassination, rhoClA w as efitabhshinq. fhrouol 
an imp bate r for p'^n tor his escapa^ 

l^ub^fter th ^u7der or tnej-it eween fe 

— Ybrou^ th ese charades the CIA, afrno^fwo 
mo/ifbs before tne assassfHaTfOJLwas g^tablish- 
i n g^ka betwee n aq imposter to r Oswald and 

■ i^ub^ an ^ Rusa^ n fi^yfrrnmentBi 

^Ttfe documents now available answer many 
if the questions about the conduct of the 
Tightened little men who ran the Warren Com- 
lisslon. They were afraid to search tor the truth 
because they thought, incorrectly, that they knew 
where it would lead. 

Yet the documents do leave one question 
unanswered: If CIA personnel did not plan the 
assassi natron of President Kennedy^ wKy did they 
ink Oswald to the assassination — falsely, as it 
urns out — almost two months before it 
took place? • 
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tn: WU. Bot 'Ulen DnJlcs ,^3^; s TO 

- pilots jt’W wmod about the workifip of 
HJid delicate dcstract^jr median jsm They 
)! V sore ho w many sccondjs tlicy had to get oiit 

tesHfirf: My first rrachon was to react] for the 
I swrlches . . . but ! thought that 1 had bette 
nia get out of here before using this. I hnew tJi^ 

2S^”o/’tS^°°‘* s^{"' *’“1 time of 

TOrtiOB of the snitdies and flie time that the 

la wodd occur," • ^ 

•S leitified that he was unable to use the automatic 
™t bpratise he had fo;en thrmsm forwaird fofhe 

]dt^ be teslincd, he was unable to ucach harl' fn i-ji 

“so that I could actuate tl.ese dy^„«or 

A ic^rt issued after Powco hod been held for 
our days and secretly interrogated by Uic agency 
: substantially the same story and staled that "tlw 
1^“'^ aetarate manipulations 
?Jf *’■'* Po»e« 'ived up fo bis con- 

1 hjs oMi^itiOOS as an Amedcarj" and \yould get 

’pfly« I 

friendly Sena to A rmed Scr/it^ Coumi ittee heq r- 
5HC aiked Po%vcra whether he hnd been under a 
ry Older to destroy hh plane. It obvious that 
did not rdish any dose scru tiny of the fasclna tf ue 
j of the destructor mechan/sm. ® i 

pf the wc^bbcf political analyses of the confusion 
ington dunng the U-2 affair have ikiled to pay 
ittcntjon to the vital business of tha dcstnictm 
^ COVET stories were based on the assumption that 

;ys hSs S^afe tc^ioaf ho^t-ver, Pew'tn icemed 1«s 
if»5. In 1 fttflio tntcrvTrK' at lus hoitrcin Puimd. Vinnuf^ 

1 Cbfkcs Him of WCH. Nnrf<i1k, he *dd 
ly jficondf on that^rtlcuiai O^i. Jt was an imQfrLjfntt 
other U-a |<:Iola. The fiua h tljc pilots did not Imciw 
inw snuch dme they had befoifl tlie eacplotloa. 


had actuated tbo^ destructor 
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Fnmeis Gan- Powm 
switches. He had not 

he '^=PP=‘>=^ 

Tranhfe for Q^nerd GeMcn • 

Any casual nevv^aper reader kncnv^ th.it lofS? was a 
fo^ CS3CS, But one of the most s^nScant 

received the least attention hi the United States cson- 

that It deeply involved the CIA. On July li in a 

Cl™! f<*rty- 6 ve, drmv fourteen years. Hans 

Cl^ens, sLxly^one, got ten years. Er^vhi TicbeL sixty 

fVm™ ^<='«'nnE 15-^ photogapbs of top-secret West 
German intcmgcuce files and twenty spools of taoc 
tec^idings to Sonertflgeats in East ^ 

Fe^fil inf employed by the West German 

lA), better hnown us Hie 
^Wcn or^iization for tts founder and cbicf, Hie 
Bcinhard Gehien. The defend- 
(hey had syslcmahcaUy betrayed state 
secrets firom 1050 until tlidr arrest m iq 6 u ^ 

pleasing to both sides, that 
Clemens r^-srrd 
^ f ^ of racritorajus semec from botli of 
flreir emptoyers. From General Gehlen they revived a 
pJaque tering an illustmtion of St- ■ George slaying the 
.N- Shdepin, then^eSL'n u1 
CnuT^' ^ commendation and 

*KCfl jhrodii tm Kirniim C^KudaonHirrof BaoM^nojH fCnm 
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As Judge Weber summed ft up succinctly: “For ten 
♦ years the S^ct ini^gcncc sendee had t\vo experienced 
spies Sitting right in the center of tlie cneiu/s organiza* 

I 

, Since ihc Gcblcn organ i^tlon was financed and con- 

I trolled by the United States Central Intelligehce Agency 
. the Felfe'Cleciem-'I'ic^ case meant nothing Jess dian 

] that the CIA's most vitel European snbsidfaty been 

1 penetrated at the top* virtually from its inception. 

The CU poured mniions into the Gcltlcn apnamtiis, 

. hut the 196 j case raised grave qiiestions about tlie effec- 
tiveness arid wortli of tlie whole operation. It also raised 
moral and political questions in West Germany, where 
some newspapers wens ashing why ex-Kaais were run rung 
the Butuies 7 iipuhlik*s intelligence scn'ice in the fiist place- 
! Gchlen, ft member of the German General Staff under 
I Hitler, was placed In charge of wartime intenigcnce for 
Foreign Armies East. This meant that he*mn Gennan/s 
' espionage against the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
i He is said to sairendeted his organization and files 
I to the United Slates Arniy Counter Iritdligence Corps 
when the Nazi empire collapsed in im- 
I With his lmowl<^ge of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe^ it not long before Gehlen was bad: in bud* 

I ness, this time for the United States. When the CIA s>ai 

‘ casting about for a network in West Cerraani; it de- 

cided to look into the possibility of using Gehlcn's 
I talents. And while they were making up their mind ahbiif 
I tlie eX'gcnc.rah Hcn:)‘ Plcasarits, the CJA station eh lei in 
Bonn for many y'car^ moved in and livt^ with Gehlen for 
j several months. 

‘ • Pleasants, once the ch icf music critic of the Phihdclphta 

) \ Evening Briffofin* and ft (Xintributor to' the music pa^ 
i of the New Tori Thnes^ was a highly literate and re* 

I ( spected musicologist. His wife Virginia w'as one of Che 
Ivorld's Jtading harpsichortliiffs. He also prolibiy had the 
distinction of befog tlie only top US. spy to become the 
center of a literary storm. He had continucti to write hooks 
after /ofoitig the CIA, and in 1955 his A^ny 0/ Modem 
Miisto (Simon Si SchustEi, New York) caused considerable 
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controversy for its attacks on all 
except } 3 zz* 

Gehlen had named bis price and 
some months before the CXA said * 
consolidaterl an intdligence nebv’ 
utter secrecy— as far as ihc West G 
cetucd“from a heavily guarded vi 
of Munich. Officially, ‘the Ceulcn 
of the Bonn GovemmeuL 

The mystery general repoflcdlv 
^keside villa at Sternberg Bavnn 
W’est of Afunich }; a on the 
house said: Wnmung vor dem Hur, 
No ontsider has ever seen Gdik-n. 
has been teken since 19.^— and 
bemcdaledi fo his Wehnnasht uiiif 

The evidence mdicatess that Och 
lion with many former SS and V 
officer- During the war Fclfe ran 
of the Reich security service^ ant 
were his assistants. 

Felfo, while awaiting possfofo w 
suddenly was given a clean bill t 
Zone court and was hired by the C 
i9>i* Ho lestified he had been ap 
SS colonel who asked if he was hr. 
his ^^old trade." ; 

Ihat trade wa® also being plied I 
of West Germanfs QiSce for the * 
stitutibn. Dr. John di^ppeared fo 
20, J954. Since John w'as the he^. 
official counter-intenigcnco o^niir.'i 
ing as if J, Edgar Hoover Md 
hiRnsk. Otto John chose the te 
unsuccess fol bomb pIotaggjW jL 
act. He had hcea active in tlic ptc 

• lecertlly a$ April 15, 1^63, whfia h 
^iof la Bpiin, Piisisnts had 0 byhac ttil; 
Tpbtint^ Heri feirn 2 iircK It told &f di 
M Meyerbcci'# X-fl Ptoph^«. 
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„nie<l ft np sn«in£llj>: Fw ten 

tLce service bad tw c.tper«Hiced 
K cenlK of the enemy's otipniza- 

inixatioii Vr-as finaticcd and con- 
jtes CfSatral Intdlisence Agency, 
ca^' ™«inf DOthmg less tlian 
til Emopea^ subsidiary bad been 
' iitually ttom its inception. 

(Mtons Gcbicn apparatus, 

Id i^ve questions about tlic cffcc- 
jhc whole operation. It also raised 
Utjons in VVest Cermanv; wbete 
iiibg why cX'Naxis were rnniting 
tejpg^cc servicp in the first place. 
I the Gennan Peneral Staff under 
‘harge of warbnie inteHigence for 
Tiis meant that be ran Germany's 
i>vjct Union and Eastern Europe, 
cndcied bis oiganiaation and files 
Vrmy Counter Inlenigeace Corps 
collap^d in iqaj. 

. of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
: before Geblcn was back in bust* 
Jnited Stat«. When the CfA was 
tivork in West Geimany, it dc- 
le possibility of using G^hlen's 
were mabng up their mind about 
JeasaoUy tlie CL\ station chief in 
oved inland lived with Ceblca for 

icf music criEtc of the FhUddetfihui 
a contributor to the music pages 
was a highly literate and re* 
ill wife .Virgima was one of the 
otdists. He also probably had the 
only top U.S. to become the 
.. l ie had continued to write books 
nd in 1955 bis Agony of AJodum 
ft. New lork) caused comidcrable 
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controversy for its attacks on all contemporary music 
eacqjt jaar.* 

Geblen had named bis price and his terms,, bat it took 
some months before the CIA said yes. After that Gehlcti 
con^Hdated an mteUiience netwoik that operated in 
utter secrecy— as fai as the West Genntn public was com 
cemed— from a heavily guarded villa in Pnllicb, outside 
of Munich. Officutlly^ the Gebleu netwtulc'w^ not part 
of the Bonn Government. 

The mystery geneml reportedly lived in a two-story 
lakeside villa at Stamberg. BaMiria (fifteen miles south- 
west of MurJich); a 51^ on fence sutroundibg the 
house said: WiSrnung vor dem Htirtffe (Beware the Dog). 
No outsider has ever seen Gehlen. No picture of Gehlen 
has bcoa taken sinci: 19.^4— and that one shows him 
bemedaled in bis WcbTroacut uniform. 

The evidence indicates that Cchicu raffed his organiza- 
tion with many former SS and AVchimacht inteUigence 
officers. During the w^r Fclfe ran the Swiss department 
of the Reids security s^ervice^ and Clemens and Tiebel 
were his assistants. 

Felfc^ while avvairing possible war critnes prosecution, 
suddenly was given a clean bill of health by a British 
Zone court and was hriied by the Gehicn organization in 
1951. He testified he had been approached by a former 
SS colond who a^ked if he was interested in rttuming to 
bis 'W trade/* 

niat trade was also being plied by Dr. Otto John, head 
of West Germany Y Office for the Protection of the Gun- 
stitutioB. Dr. John disappeared into Berlin on July 
20, 1954. Since John w'as the head of West Cemmny's 
official countcrrinlelligetice oiganizab'pn, it was as astound- 
ing as if J, Edgar Htrover had suddenly tunied up in 
Mnik. Otto John chose the tenth anniverrarj* of the 
tznsuccessful bomb plot against Hitler to do hi$ vanishing 
act. He had been octi\*cin tire plot luauelf and managed 

* A$ ai Apdl 19^3. wMe he iffEI the CtA ttarinti 

ditef m ibjiii. Pfcasnri had a foliac tiva Njw Yo/illcnifif 

IViipMiic, fil^d &aiD Zurich, jr tad cf the state theater's luodudteu 
<rf hleyicjlHw’4 he 
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to escape afterwards! his brother Haas is’as executed. On 
the day of his dlsappeatante he had attended memorial 
services at the Site dE the executions, 

Washington, stunned by the news, described John *S 
one pf the "‘two Of three best-infOrmed persons in West 
Gennan/^ on intclligencoopenitians. But tJrt tail end of a 
New York T/mCf dispatch from Berlin tbs most 
tanialiaing tca^ for rpim's action: 

*"Dr, John's organiaalkm also w^s bdi^ed to h^ve hecn 
in serious competition and difficulties with a more exten* 
sivc Gciman organization headed by Remhard Gchlen, a 
former high-ranking Wchtmacht intelligence officer." 

On July 20^ f9>>r iJS^in on the aniiiversaTy of tlio bomb 
plot. West Germany announced that it was taking os-et 
the Gehlen oiganixation, henceforth tO be known the 
Bunde$nachrichtendii:n:it,* or Federal IntrJligence Agency 
(HA), 

With John's defection and the official recognition of the 
FIA by Chanpcilor Komad Ademuer, Gehlen w-as the 
unchallenged spjTiiaster of W'est Gcimany.t TTie Cchleii 
Apparat 'vf^s now part of the Bonn Government (althoo^ 
' it nowhere appein m any official gm.'cninicnt table of 
OTgiiDrzation). llic iclatiouship between the CIA and the 
FIA remained intimate. That is why the 1063 trial meant, 
not only trouble for Gdilen, but trouble for the CL^ 
During the trial the three defendants admitted that 
they supplied the Soviet Union with the names of West 
German agents of die FIA (ninety-five in all) as wdl as 
otlier secret information that was smuggled out in canned 
baby food, trick suitcases and on special writing paper. 
Felfe and Clemens testified they were paid about $!fO>ooo 
each during the ten-year period. 

At the time of his arrest, Felfe was the director of the 
East Division of the Gehlen agffucy. In charge pf ^.vlng 
iu Eastern Europe. 

In asking for long prison terms for the trio, the West 
• Utctally, Federal ncivi sctviw. 

t John fCEimied to Wcit Derltn on T>cccinhcT 1 5. He wax 
Ccnivtcted of con^iincy dod xerv^Dioii^iieii mDodu 

of hh louT'>ycax scatenoc. 
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German prosecutor said it was 'Ss-fthout doubt 
c^ionage case ever experienced in tlte Federal t 
Fdfe and Clemens, he said, had done "serious 1 
the Fedcta! Republic and to American Pr^nfe: 1 

He did not have to ^11 Out the ioitiais Cl ' 
his mcunirig dear. 

Hjo extmocdmarj* growth of the clandestine t* 
riic Unitod Slates in all parts of the world 
pointed up in this brief revimv of the imporlaul 
of the In visible Govemment in Getmauv. as 
Bogota, Konsi, Communist ^na, Hirmosa, |i | 
Costa Rita and the Soviet Union. Other opcr.3 
mote fascinating and sometimes disturbing, 
conducted in Burma, Indonesia, Vic | 

Guatemala. 
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is brother Hans -was executed. On 
Unce he had attended memorial 
^he executions. ,, , , , 

H by the newj, desenbea John as 
^ best-informed persons in West 
*ec opeiatfons. But the tail end of a 
^tch from Berlin gave the most 
ifohn's sedon: 

(ion also was believed to have bean 
difficulties with a more exten- 
headed by Reinhard Gehlen, a 
yehrmacht intdligence oScer.’' 
wn on the anniversary of the bomb 
^nounced that it ws taking ovet 
bn, henceforth to be knoi^n as the 
or Federal IntcUigencc Agency 

pn and the official recognition of the 
Lutad Adenauer, Gclden was the 
it of West Germany,! Tbe Cchlcn 
ic£ the Bonn Government {althou^ 
ii any official government table of 
I jlJonship between the CL\ and tbe 
L lhat is wby the 1063 tnal mcant^ 
bchlen, but trouble for 0 ie CIA. 
be thiee defendants admitted that 
^ Union with the names of West 
L FIA {ninety-five in all) as well os 
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=ai period, 

hinest, Felfo was the director of the 
G^en agency, in chaise pf Spying 

I piison terms for fhe trio, the West 

v:(vice. 

_ Hcrlm on D^ccriilxr 11, 1955. ma 
^ble conspintcy sod fcived iitnet«cn nionlhs 
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German prosecutor said it was* *^withGtil doubt the worst 
espionage case ever cxpcrnenced in tiie Federal RcpubKc," 
Felfc and Clemens, he said, hnd done '‘serious damage to 
the Federal Republic and to Amcriean organizations.” 

He did not ha^'e to spell out the initials GlA to make 
his meaning dear. 

The extraordinary gtionUi oF the ctsndcstine activities of 
the United States in all parts of flic world Im been 
pointed up in this brief reviciv of the important operatiom 
of the invisible Government in Germany, as well as in 
Bogota, Korea, Conimunist Cihna, F&rmOsa, Imii, Ep^pt, 
Costa Rica and the Soviet Union. Other operatioas, even 
!non? fosemating nod sometimes disturbing, have been 
conducted in Burma, Indonesia, Laos, Vietnam and 
Guatcxnnh, * 
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0RDENT 1:4? AM EST 11-17-63 HLP 
TO ALL SACS 
FROM DIHECTOR 

THREAT TO AS SI SIN ATE "PRESIDENT KENNEDY IN DALLAS TEXAS 

NOVEKBEa TWENTSTWO DASH TWiajTYTHREE NINETEEN SIXTOTHHEB. 
MISd INPOflMATIOH COHCERMING. , ^ J/T 







lEPOHAS BEEH HECEIVED BX'THE BUREAU 

■ T^TT“ ‘ 


BUREAU HAS SXHEOHEEESXXimiHKXSZIXI OETERHIHED THAT A KILITAMT 

HEVOLUnOMAar group may attempt to assinated president 

KENHEOr OK HIS PROPOSED TRIP TO DALLAS TEXAS SHJIXXSXXXEX 
XyiSEKXBHX NOVEMBER TV/EKTXTWO DASH TWENTXTHREB KIKETEEK 
SICTXTHREE. 

' ALL KBCEIVING OFFICE SHOULS IMMIOIATELT CONTACT ALL Cl^; 

PCIS LOGICAL RACIAL AND HATE GROPUP INFORMANTS AND DETERMINE IF 
ANY BASIS FOR THREAT. BERGEU SHOULS BE HEPT ADVISED OP ALL 
DEVELOPEMENTS BY TELETYPE . 

SUBKIYFD THREE ZERO TWOS AND LHM ' 

OTHER HOPFICE HAVE BEEN ADVISED 
, END A.ND ACK PLS ; v * ' 

Ko..^, ■■■’■; V/ 

DL i « ■ • • , 

NO 1 1 • ■ * 

KT TI TU CLR,*® 



Never Before Published 
Documents Prove: 

FBI Had Five-Day 
Warning 


Fr«»iEi to %Valer|^afe 

hj^ Itaiii ^coti 


^ To sny that the Wj^tergaio Affair consistcil of Rfchard Nixon^s at- 
Tempi to cover itp Uie Dcinocmiic Nation^ Contmiifec hreak-ia 
by *c venal intdl|f;cnc 6 openitivex b to reduce ihe cvtoti around 
Njxonb demue to a oa&dfnrKOS^iial qmOty. WaterpEite iUiinii> 
oalcd ihe woHd of dandutioe ^vemmcnt 99 it never had been 
before^ Tbe conncctioDA of the prunc^afs fand even nifpor char- 
ac^r»} in the nifair linked ihe %Ddicate^ big btudEie^« QA. FBJ, 
Cuban cxile^v ni^ poJice departiinent *‘Red SQuada," wJib Ihe 
House acting aa the center of intrigue. The men of th* 
Nixon p^residency were no( suddenly catapulted to power. Wator- 
) gate waj the uliimate expreasion of aJl of their personal political 

j histories. But if the scandal waa part of a chnin of eveala, to what 

£ can its origins be traced? Peter Dak Scott, n former Canadtim 
£ dtplooint. profiessor of Ehglisb at the University of Culifornie at 
J, Berkeley and atithor of The tVar Censpiracy^ lakes the boldest 
I leap by tying Watergate to tbq mystejrtes aioiiod the aasasshiatioa 
I of Presddent Kennedy, 


f 
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’ TTie discovery of the Watergate breafc-lo od Jtine 17, 1972, t 
has led slowly hut irreversibly to wider revelations about ibe * 
f goventmem’s use of crime, and presenit, Al first glance^ ^ 
*. It might seem the buTglnrs* long record of covert nc^vltics 
I would have made such revelations tnfvitjihifr rtf. >hnipL 
1, arrested in the Democraiic Kalion al Cphunittce ofiices had 
'been employed bv the crA in " 

Eujjunio Martinck—was still on retainer, 

'Another, Fr^.itr p/ffff f foriiti. had l^ed? President rj , 

A Kennedy*! bun on rnhl., - 

8 flnurtd with the-suppnrf of_fflr mef HflVnaa ^ino ' | 

r ' operators with atroag links 10 ortmnized ciirp^Hts activitiBa ~ 

I '^xmiDedlBtely before nod after the Kennedy assassinaitpn bad 
• ' 113 



of t^nspirary US in u 

jwitwt kanpencd in nalTaft. jimTl tmrimtnni^ r 

forces TOhlrli Tnfg ^ mirftd AfnftT^^^n 


^i ^lpi<“mTn^Tn>ir.^ m t^|unaiDate Watergate 

Ihnl-Minmi ijl^imTmnndft 0^ 


"• ^^vfritfingnta. and Svtidifcate rpJt^ ftsiafe deab 

friend Bcbe ReWn hi^yg been iDvoIvcd.^ 


-JU wa WVH ■' 

I hope lo sliowthat what makc 5 this Mitim Crtii - 5 ' 
langerous, find what Unks the Sfeandsl of ^'' 

aasiD atioa in _p aUa 5 , ij the inefeasingly omiodti^ 


fitKr Sfiftt 

J|4 ' 

j c„j,-ms Kti^pidoos in the eyes of Some private tt^^hnv.ia , 
lirtn buffC long Nfore Watergate made him a pubhe Mi-Ji 
P Howard Hunt, the man chosen by Nixon v rw. -- 
team to mastermind the Watergate break-ins, hutt 

S^ical officer in 

lT. _ . had n l m'n* prmLr ; . 

nr — ArfTTitntsteilipa, and for which Nixon v 

Officer. In ^»nn"riion wn^b 

H.in* hnd nronosed t berSx^u aa hfifl .i a . C jL^ -L* 
Jlrnr^^ *ind: acc'ofatortO' some sources, cnati 
^SrSpo^^raar ass&sSinatiOU lates: 

aeainst the president of Panoma Ut 1971- 
Yet the WfitetBntc cover-up almost succeeded — l n 
the exotic records of the defendante. but pr^i^ty I . 
them Complicity in ihetr past criracs. such ax tn.. .. 
anniusi Dan Edsberg’s psi-cbiaimt^nud who kji.v 
^Vhers— left the Nixon Admimstratton with littlt i t - 
hut to obstruct justice in the case of the Watergatv' Sv 
1072 the chain leading from erimfi to cover-up to tit" 
bMonwy- u puLoccu pt m oD at ire 

5B_^uili5hmc3^^ 

y^Y^^'^n ^ durin g tha past u, 

e^SJ^rriors could no longerkeep ^ . 


^tween U.S. 
\ |*flified crim e^ 


Fr&m to 


tateMigeoce networks sxnd the forcra 
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Covcf-Vp ftl 

jrience of th e Ervfn ComTnhtee siig^i^t<! a,n«^w 


Ml m^h II iJon: tn focus pn th'^.p -^ 

[gf^Than on the crime fn^e Tt. Alintiuah manv~7?il^ 

“oF ERe Watergate bfcak*in were jmgggj^ylljr 

datroy ed. [be cover-up actions themselves hccame new ewk 
^ on-going conspiracy,. piUB the Ervjn CommiUea 
hji tea rngd more about the m^ariicg^f Ipi^ than^ 

h^*dnai bre ak-in.. lo Dallas, to^ the ftctual 
h^n ^-^lE^ ree shaoBiig5.-=Qf. Kennedy, Oswald and Of- T 
^rg ^ rTip pit — hav e larg ely nhiitaH*ip^^~jfinr if vve focus '![ 

““ Dali as cover-up, the f|f fji^aaplr* 

nf grtiw^ i;yf the priivtifppk are unmistakA- 

^ the central presence of criminal and in[elligence 
Also evident In the politics of Watergate and Viet* 


i my"bpfitfoiMM»-i*b'‘Ccmimd 5 ^^ tliTkt}- fiv 
WateT^te — Liddy, Hunt, Sturgis, Krogh. CfiulftJ 
fceco drawn from the conspiratorial world of govemnit 
I cotios enforoemeat, a sbadv Ti^ ltn hi winch the opcrei 
I ^ rypnfaed crime, countErrevofatloU, arid 
I - — h^-um treditthb^Tly ** 


WTOTUBi 
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;nw<fjfiarion^r^Vf^Vg th^t many men in ^ 
T^ni^nf w in fco B fi ai rr arainst the l^when two iustifigfl- ^p 
ije offe red — whether or Jint th<^^ fMgrjfjf^ntFofn. nm 
Ac tu^ believed. The first Is the POSSibililVLjp f 
. f pi i infOi l seeuriiy thpe at f ns when Ellshej^^s revelation of 
■fife ‘pMilagon Papers was alleged to have threatened airrent 
truce pegotJationa, or to have Involved a leak !o the Soviet 

rablSSy). 'p*P^>eeOp[ff <pf n prtUnrrv. 

jf^tMt npfworlr yj ^pppiiioti (as when on May 

f7, Niion juUified his parfieipaiion in the cover-up hy ex- 
B lilnirtg (hat he had believed, erroneously, that the CIA was 
Lvpliciued). 

The second [usliflcaHon Rows from the Rrst. E. Howard 
Bunt was no fool when he used a CIA Mlnox camera to pho- 
lOfTfiph G, Gordon Liddy in front of the office building of 
dhhcrg''s psyehiairist. Although the photograph was irrcle- 
TAOf to the eninrag burglary, by Implying CIA mvoivcmeni ft 
Innirod that Hunt and Liddy would be protected by an 
Adipiniitratfnn cover-upland that, if the cover-up ever 
donapfecd, it could be credited to national security instead of 
pcKtkiil expediency. By the snrrie logic it was not oversight, 

Int foresight, that Bernard Barker had CIA-veteran Hunt's 
Mine find White Hpuse phone number io hk notebook at the 


Ptier Dnif SMhff 


tjmaof til® (JVjfW Yo^rtc Ttmts, June ^4 1D7'' *j 

find tbit was alIeg?dJy "carryiTi? a fakr^ ^ 

port prepared bV ihe CIA at Himrs reottest'’ 

January J4.1 973, p.2S). ^ '■ 

Tp natla.^ ^ 

WiMbn^aa mVri^TVM^Pn^ m^Ti* ^MM*ldEk* ^ 


-—number of ramons linked Oswald (and aometinies kuii- 
left-wing conspiracy extending to CaatiU'a Cuba arvd i>o* ^ 
tbe Soviet Union. Some of tbese mmon tceined tt% b& r, 
by evidence; one, interesting^ enough, was “corr&ho-^ -. 
Fhmk SturgisK 

The Secret Service in Dallas intercepted a lefttr to O- 
postmarked Havana, Nowmber 2S. 1963, and sir^ 
Pedro Charles. The letter indicated that “Oswalii 1 
paid by Charles to carry out an unjdcntified ' 

{ovolved acenrate ahootmg:^ (CE 2763, 26 H 34B ) • 
while the FBI possessed a letter from Havana 1 * 
Kenncdy, ‘Vritten by otre Majtu del Rosario Molin ^ ' 
alleged that Lee Harvey Oswald assassinated PresIderT 
nedy at the direction of Pedro Charles, a Cubar r- 
According to the writer, Oswald met with CharJe^ ■ , 
Florida, several months ago [Le*, lo eariy 19C*^,l ,, 
paid S7*000 by Charles" (26 H 1 4&) , 

By now this story aeems absordt the dlahoratc FT 
nology of Offttald^s movmenta gave no indientEf i u 
ever visited Miami. But at the the letters ainvc 
porter m the Miami area named Tames Buchan p ; C 
lishing ttorifis (attributed to Frank Sturgis alias Fionj* 
Oswald hffd been in Miami and also had been in oc»*. 
Cuban intefligeDee (CD 59.2-3, CD 395.2; cf. Cl • ' 
Later reports ftom Tames Buchanen'j brother Tcr»- 
Oswald in Miami in March, 1963 (CD 1(320.7), 'n„ 
catenating pieces of misinfonnalion from Miami an- n 
suggest, in retrospect, & conspiracy to mkt eafi, 

to the Wiumi Cnmmi5sfCfD*s iwenijMbt vnlncirt * ' 

(H) and «to*tohjn» Repon (R) foUow Ute CotoaiiA«an 
^lartMce, to Commhskin Exhibit 270, Heoftngj. Vof. 2f. 
TUUtt^ fTTO t^ Warren Commisstoo'a tmpublish&i nt 
ivaOshta la ihe U S. NationaJ Atthiv«, Wo^npruo, wiJI 
format: in this iitnaiHEc; Commhslioa I>DcmKoni 5s, pp. 2-X 

Cl. rv>rnmk<tf.n J>OCU1DOIU IQ2U, 


^FQin l^ailia fo iVaUT^tit 

The stories today are much less importanr than Bnduinan^s 
fourccs for them, all of whom came from two Mlami-ha.^«:d 
*nfi-Coitro groups. The ftrat group (CD 49.26), the DRB 
(Student Revolutionary Directorate), was Cuban, and die 
CJA used it to indUnitc Cuba in connccijon with the B.'iv of 
W: the PRE was named m Qswald^s nnre hn.itr (Ifi h 671 
wnce Os^jJJxgjrbe^g ^ncftniftra-wiThthcnn^^^ 
'fftr^Wn^S^^rhaps in DafJas fCD 205!&err rjhc seAhn d^ 
Anierken group— which mefuded both James Buchanan and* 
hii brother Jeriy-whs the Inieroational Anfl-Communrst 
Brigade, It was a small band of mereenarfes headed bv a 
euned source of Buchanan's arlicks— Frant fitursf^ iiiii,* 
Fiorinl, the future hiirgiar of Watorgs to. ~ ^ ^ 
Snirgii, like the DRE, had been cmploved by 
peenertioti with the Bay of Pigs invasion.' But after 
Nm Missile Crisis of 1963. Kennedy had Wurro 

Uidteil BudiEDan hod been arrested by toe 

Intsfi to the Bahamas in April, 1963. on board a bo^i 
fomHEfly used in CIA mlssiona, and now herng used (with 
pmtKfrntial authorization) for stn intended raid against 
^ tanker (New York Tim^s, April 2, 

^ ^*^cral government had is- 

^“Stroug 10 six Americans tor their autlCasiro 

®3ad Alexander 

Rwte. the OTjmcr of Je^ Buchananls boat (New Yt^rk 
^ September 16, 1963, p. 59), As tor James Buchanan 

kfedly broke with hjm m December, 1963, because tf his 
-excessive" atla^s on the FBI aed toe CIA. «evea going ^ 

— 

^tlu snli-KeniK^y srenlimen!, were aJtegedlir «pres,«d 
^ Carlos Bnnguier, pswald^^ with Ihr DRE in 

bJ^c^ciiB for NKon-Agnew. Another «5i^JST3rihe 

"«« United 

Met didnt help overthrow Castro . . . hales the United 
“e'‘ “ 01 H 353). Be- 

u'™ ™ “""ons Cuban «- 

Ifcii "SMWinatian have theoriwd 

«•) in«T T.^^. ° terrorists (Cuban and/or Ameri- 


\ 

5Wf 3 i| W ; ) 05^ na 

t ' JViajItfd ifi TheWtWlanif? 
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O K4LH. ^i'HTfrr' 5irui HOflEK t 

ff’<’ Cof&fjrt. Aift‘f;ht'ity ^ 


cQ^^zms 

^ B^cXfiiiuml 

I I lTte a»;vas.sifUitiyn , . . ., . ^ , . . , 

! >f3Jion 4mf thv (>mil si fit»tl}>p , . , ] ^ ] * ’ 

> ■ lF!'»ohfil»£ medi»( etTjtciHX: , ,, 

< of ihe 

->|* The iiTiin(:<(ni{t mcdioal tieatm^ni * ., . i v v , .. , fi <, » 

Jl^Cucufivstsncta cf tlitauTCjijy . , , , > . . , . . . - , V , , ’ 

^ . , , / , V , , . . . , . . . ^ . ! 

3. Dfihr tuiopq. maieritlj 

jik^uubJeiajicriaU ^ ^ .♦. . v . . i ■ ♦ . , , . , ; , . 

3J,Tnf nii*!tij,j5evidi:»ec , 4.. * ’V’*.' 

f^-Tnt^miwi%ohitr^tions ‘ ‘ — 

■< IoTetp,eu<J00flf The ibis ’ 

y Tlic b3]«£ . . . _ _ , . . . , 

:;■ v.,«*t.rrai tiau ... . . , ^ / * .I. 

^uromary ' ' - ’ 

^ 2 , 4 » . i 4 . * . ;^ , 

5 1 ‘ - * • * 

»|j»ii! or knc"i‘K‘d3p flf tlie ii^:i*i!j i>f ihc shooitr^^ 
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^JsILCd'^bt^Lr^TV John F. Ktnnciv ua. 

IP clutch ^ "■•" l»fore hpiidreils pf hotTinrd qnlpokcts. Tlif Pf«idt„t u j, jiisi 
Rfppfls of BO.. „ ’ f™ Js“'. hif iktill >tni»,n IP kutii 

Ihc fitj. cmii™i, ,v «i“i"i™iiop I»!cf i,,tSMI«f Ihcl h« Ev« tti:ick hy iu„ 
iKsd. * »“» pf ilii back imd the second entctinj iht bjck of M, 

’•I'S"'"'®’ KmoV.sirie,.vv)iief, ues anrevetedst 

to I he left <jf the IVesIdeiil in thr rear Joh^ CiV^nirK' 




r If. H r SNJITK 


Jlier, Cdvceeioi cif Texas, wap dlrrcliy in finn; rf she hcsidejil. aiiaMss ConraOy ivai 
scaled 'A lefi T^c Secri”! Service a^nt\ th4: 

cjlher vsihicSts hchind ihe fiesliIeRii?i4 .Trff tn »1 ip ]M<*ccsstnTi jhc frcu^tdiare folk^w-iip 
<^r eOTsiainm^ ei^hi Senei ScEViec agents-. 

Gove^ot^i’ Comi»)1y tevefcJy ttijnndcd duTing die s?mc r,nirirtje: 
wounds thniygh Ihc ligKl %'dc of tHe .tid thtOllgh 2':^teatrr. ns5f «li^ w\a. 

pUii a Jess sevCi-e ^'ound of Kis icii ihigh. One of Itis jibv diiUicsed, and the rii^in uf 
his fight arm suffered i comndnuted fiaeiurc. Tiic <.niKtui,c<jpisnfs of the Treifd<imiul Rr 
were not hh, 

S«e«S phoiogjapbi WO wmc »«.iion picu.« fttmi «>c ukw duting «« 
bon «:<,»««, « v«ll as sbOflly hafcrc oi aOtl. Ibc«.4oafiJvjfluL^^^ 
reports and the presence at she scene of nnmeions.fjd eflUjaaJi^rrd locinsSLSnlfiiar- 
meVii-dflicers.-inade Uic crime one of the rr^si ihorouglsir obse rved in histwy. 


1,2 TTte itsvtsrko^itm end ihe ojTtCts} findinss 

ln.esli*ntion bv ,be Dallas Police and jheFB2Wj21Waflil.te^^ 

aa^-^fi-SSSnottoi in . tbeB.er se.eral miles from the kb«. st w. bBtns j t _ 

pwporirdJy-fUffl B-pobee-omcb-f/^^^^^^^ ' 

- tbh -™«odv ords^-alidfTd’rce, ssithotU eve. having admitted any mid in either killing. 
Several memrj., later, after extensive inse, ligation by ihe FBI wd other govemm.ent 
agencies nnde, die direction of a specra! cr»n.t-d.ssfen known « the "IVarrm Conim.ssrrm . 
the omdar findings and cohdosLohs were reported lo tl,o new Prudent, Lyndon 
Johnson and to the American oohlic. ln essence, the y boil dontr ■oa^imcnmnt.am.g,. 
earlv belief reached by the Dallas Mice en d the FB i. Osvcia was the assassin, he had 
-acte«^lori™(tTniaidedH»<lJt"*-fc*^^ ””= 

assassination of the President or iit the Itllling of Ossvald. 

Tire invesiigaiipn was massive in scope, and i. prodr.ced a h.rge volume ofdi.cumer.rs. 

lion- Jr. addition to rts Report, the Warren Commr«tonpubhshed ^6 «nK,mes rrl eshiblis 

and the testimony of mote than iOO persons. Easily ten tithes mme such materials rema.n 
unpublished at rhe biatioiidl Archives. Most of them arc acce^We lo l!« pubhe. elthuugl, 
SQnrte poriJons afc siiU wiijih&lif - . 

Yet ifiday deapijejheJaasslv«ess_of.-lhe.ii.«a:iKa!ja!h^^ 

^totifinE ae still far from clear , and there rem alnjegL^aie gro unds for d oufa^ tire . 
‘ •Htc Warren Comn'issinn iFcuTomiTii necessary to 

' hedp OB some of its moat fundameirial findings, a faci sumeiimes overlooked or for- 
gotiea by its defenders. In reference to. such mallets as the numhet of shots fired, their 
sequence, and rhe pieci-se manner in whieh Ctwtmor Cmnatly was wourrded, the Com- 
mission repeatedly rtsatted ip ianguafr expressing uncertainly. Some eaimples (with 
emphasis siipplieil by the authors of liiis paper) are as follows; 

of tlw t-wid»n» thut thm weft ihiw *hoi» 

'Twtj bjlietj cjuici nil f-Hr luJlTetciJ by Pftiiklpnl KttVTktdv ind CoveJtn^f Cdiv 

Ailly" 
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r.»™ I-.0 d,n^«™t Midi. tTW. SBlmnit r. ,ere,(n« w i,™ w:,ih:fd bj; eti^VIe b •let 
frtjrmcr.fi fejiwJ irj she fionl of the FrciMitmial wf ) ' 

Ate ttteft Jignifictn,^ The =t„,e«*r h eve,,, one of .’leto tas bo 

mporuni be»«n£ on the Cra.tnisHon'i ,ecoovi,uc!ioo of t).e thootini attd- in roni„nj. 
tiott ,«ih other evidence, on ,l.e cnidiil <,««,. io, of wheiher or ocr it ph,.Bjo.i|v 
^wsetWe for oire m.,, to hove fired efl rhe shote. Tl« CommisiooT loneovtoJn eon. 
elosron eertnor loivtally he more eetlem then irt finding. In tevoetl to thev- dcBifi 

Ouevriom of thi* kind do not arise in the majori,,- of murde, eases.'conplev „lo-. 

^v-ith muk fpic p ^r^ams a mi copl rivyd d«epi bn do not itsjalFv m.>T ii roTj^^J^r^ 

0 aiiori, iid (lie arajiable e^,ce ordir,Mi!y ruies the,n anywev Bui tie. 

-of ^Re.^en. ^ 7^5^^ 

demindl ihe most carefo! scrulmy locnsure that "the evidW^t^ 

The C^mission's defenders have tendeit to fe motT M7i^ofJi;r olficiaUindinBS 
£, than .he CoramrSBon hsejr, tvW|, i„ critics have found add! lions! areas ofdeXff, 
aehnowiedged by the Comrnis?™: a^rirrhese quesTioneU Tn^ive medic i 

«vd.nce or a eombna.ion of nvedic! evidence ,dth ballistic, rhoioytschic, or o:ul 
torms Of ™*nee. They relate to .he ,UesUoriS of whether or no, one pers'on eouid h ve 
committed the assassinahon and from where the shots were r.ied. It is with (lies- 1' 
hons alone, and *e medical evidence bearing on them, that ihis paper is concerned. 

/. J. TVre ™/or areei of doubr inwtnng mrdicBl evidence 

The quesiion of whether the Governor tvos wounded bv e buJlei which h,a ■ i 

„ V, .. 

loneessassm conclusion. Although the Commission acknowiedeed . 

rhis point, it also claimed. ,oo glibly. ,ha. its theoryin this regard m 

e&scaEiiil rmdinfs of ;he Commissioji". Thf fecr is thst a ^nTirari r r 

s;.. r r ;rz:r::r stLrrs -at;-; 

second for the finng of two ccmsccutive shots with the parllcular riftc Tmind s> il 
^sts e^dueted the Army and the TH demons hated thisfac. ,T:o:d douL wirthe 
acusl rifle, and cannot he overcome by tests made with replica ,ifics 

__hence^o^^^^ Cove,nos.we,e my caused hv 

^ asssjinatiaT matched Ihe 


rifle in use, a second assassin wpuld ntrces,earily have hten invoKcd, and iht ftihire lo find 
that other riHe nnight raise the specter of a rtlil largsr conspiraev. 

Moreover, ihe Commission's tccozistrncliisii required ;f;si a «Main (,1.3, ]y (,,,[1,^ 

desi^stsd as Commission Erthibit 39 ?, ksS (nfiicted nl] ,!,c non .fatal woonds on ihe 
Piesii]™i TOd on Govrrno! Ccnnal!)-. Tilts bjllet .vas found under poialine drcu.'ii. 
stances" at Pa.klmd Hospital ln Dallas, where i!.e Fieszdifm ind Goveinoi had k-cn taken 
immenialely aftei the shooting. I ts bisioiy and chain orpoKcssion are fai from dear but 
the Cooireission accepted its aiiihenticiiy and ihcoiiaed ihat it had fallen out of Governor 
Connally's thigh wound at some stage. It is a 6.S rnm Mannliclier Carcano hutlel manu- 
faciured by the Western Cartridge Co., consisting of a lead core fully coveted eaeepi at 
the cartridge end, by a substaniiul copper jacket. In its found state, Jt weighed ISS 6 
grains, as compared to an average weight of 161 grains foi ondainaged tet i bullets of ,hc 
same manufacture. Its copper jacket is siiJI fully imaei, eacept for a small notch neat the 
nose end where Ihe FBI lemoved a sanigle for speciioanaiysis. In appeatarce, it is exactly 
like a Mtmn-lube test bullet, except for a slight flattening and small loss of lead a: iis 
bas^ ,Vct by the Conunission's reconsiruciion of the sbooiijig, this bullet is required To 
have penetrated the upper right portion of the President's body, traversed the rj^tt side 
■of Govemot Connaliy's chest {removing several inches of his right fifth rib), pierced the 
;Covernor*s tighi arm near the wmi (shaiicring the distal radius and leaving several car 
tieles of lead), and finady to have entered the Governor’s iefi thigh (leaving anoiher 
me tame particle embedded in his femur). af,e, which, at some unknown time, ii fell o„t 
^ Seven.] years after the ass assination, when Ihe photographs and X-taysofthe Presidenfe 

the X.rsv. - r - . 

ngnJ_sjde_oIji]iJaaigcn body [Unknown 10 the ComT^.'rV tC... i. 
indication of metalUc panicles in the x«ys of ftldle ihe cumu- 

Exhihii 309 , ihe larger problem is 10 explain how an esscnriall). undamaged fulls 

coppet-jackeled bulle, could have left them at all, and how the bullet could have «„scd 
so much bone damage svithoui suffering substanrial surface markings 0, distoriion of 
shiipt. 

The Cormnission'i firsdings pijsdilaicd rhai all thr shots were fited frorn z 
^ndow on the sjxlh floo: of a buiJding k.-^own s? the Te vas School Book Dtposircry 
This bunding ^ as bchbd and someuhat iq ihc of the PicsiiJeinial car al the time the 
shots were fired, the distance End infit varying the posiuon of the car 3£ it moved 
doiVT] \hc strcci. -nie sijith^floor window looked doivn upon the car at an antle vihich 
V3ued from roughly 20 degrees to J 5 degrees over the Shooting iiucrva! The stieet ,tsc]f 
curved appreciably and sloped downward from the Depository by a few degrees, makjni? 

* T 3 t« bultf[ w« reporledt} found under » sretirhei in e remote cart ti. t ■ i 

^3^;; ’?;cZr -- - -“S : ::: 
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ind i! ihui becomes impon^m fo dcirrmine jf iht Jocationj and 3 ppa|^rrt^ p;ti| 
The wounds can be reconcHed with ihe postubred locstmn of i!ie assassin. 

The Commis^on purported to carry out this czl^htiw \s1ih considerable p 
repordnj distances to tenths of a foot and angles ro fninutes of arc. ulrimtMch' . 
consistency with ihe medica] data. Closer examination, however, shows this ahegt 
ment lo be specious. There is so much confusion, con iradjc lion, and gencraJ va 
about ihe locations of the wounds, as known ro ihe Commission, that ihis pan 
c^idatiQh is almost meanmcless . Ladong accurate data, the Com"^'"='"n re ficj 
^JTs $i^ ch>0|l ^uthojity for the angle of the dech^^aiiAn 
^^‘^rmr6aiwQunc, reporting that an angle ^f i7*4J'30" was “aporoximaie] 
an£i£_5j^wn in the sketch. wKirnrTfa ct th e sm chjflgl^easu res less thanS^ 
"the Commission also ciaim^siTisfactoo' aSignmenT^^s wound wiij^ 
chest wound (aboui 25 degrees downward). SimuJianeously. the Commission e 
ignored the problem of reconciling the assumed flight path of the bullet with the 
through the uounds in the honiouf^l plane. 


2. OFtJCrK OF THE MEDICAL EVIDENCE 


2 ./. Tire immediate medicel tr&itmmi 

Immediately after the last shot was fired, the PresidcnEial car W'as dri^ 
Hojpiisj in Dallas where the Presidem and Govemoi were given emerge 
The cfi'on to save the Fresidenl was unsucces^ul in the face of the cxier 
his brain. However, ii produced 2 significant change in the cbarscicr of 0 
wounds and led 10 much confusion hier. 

"'^hen the President was examined at Parkland Hospiia|,hc wisscen to 
head wound, with profuse bleeding and Joss of bruin tisfiue. and a much sm 
thr anterior neck belovv the Adam’s apple, The laiiet wound w^$ thought 
'‘‘Ound in v-iew of sjnajj and other cbaraciensifcs, an inierpieiation 
nu.mner of erroneous early news storks about tlie source of the shots. No 


i 

't 
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The tracheoiomy incision vvas made ihruyi^h ih? aciicricji ntch wound, thujchap^g 
Us appearance compkwiy and preveming iis feco^niiion as a misstk wound dutHfg the 
autopsy iaier that night. 

Coficurrendyt Governor Cortnally was evamfned and given sutgEcd l^tnicnt for 
wounds in the rigiii side of his chest, Iiis right arm, 2 nd lift thigl^. ObseF^atidni of these 
wounds blcr played an important role in the Warren Commission’s rcjjons true t ion of The 
shooting. 

2.2. DrcuJflirffiicri of f/rc stt^opsy / 

The PfesideiU was pronounced dead .abour one-ha tf hcyraficr adnh&sim to Patldsfid 
Hospital. An hour or two laier, after a dtspure in wjaf^h th e Texas aathori ties were 
refused their lawful right and duty to perfonn the a^psyJnTcias^ the President's body 
was nown back to Washtogron, DX. An autops) per formed by military doctors that 

evening at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Be rliesd a ^ Maryland 

The circucnstaitccs of this autopsy were Unufmcl. At If iSt ^C L p& j ^ons are known to 
have been present in the autopsy room at" one time or anoiher,mo!»t^f thenr rniliiary. 
Five were agents of the Secret Service or "the FBI. 

The members of the aEiiopsy re^ had had only llmtied forensic experience at that 
stage of their careers. Some years^terwards* jt,\v:as revealed that an A.rmy GeneraLnciL 
othem» idenii^^^^ daime^o be in oycralli charge of the auto psy ipd that jorders ,.^ 
had ^eri.sfyfj) not to dissect tjaif PfgyidTnt's back^ th^ o 

ttore^er> it is no w' knovvntK&ti jtit f uH of f affTT^Cii during the autop sy was seized 
from a mcdrciTcdr^^ a Secr^ Sej vJie.ggci^X^^Q 

l !?~^pc^r.jt It to tn c liEht- This iocideiuK^o; me ruifiricd by the Warren CommisstonT 
‘ end iliete hsr'rjevci been oMiciaJ explanation for the act” 

Under these circum^nces, we should not be surprised that a thorough and accurate 
autopsy was not perfomed. The decision of the mitiiciy authorities to rely exeksivefy^j 
>^nuiiary pathologi^, acting under milithiry orders appears to have been, grounded on 
I [fieir concept of ^e Fresident as Commandcr'in-Chieror ihe Armed Forces rather tita n as j 
\ Chief Executive, -of the United States, it pioduced s seriously defective autopsj.', 



2,J. T^\t pulop^y fUidm^i 

As ulUfnately published in the VVantn Report, rhtr essential zuiopsy findings were that 
the PresfiSent had been struck by two bullets and that both had been fired from behind 
and '*sOmcw'ha:" above the Prcsidcni. One of these bullets was reported to have entered 
the upper nghE posterior thorax just abo^e the scapula and to have exiled fiom the 
anttriot neck ai the micnine. The other was said to have entered the skull about 2.5 cm to 
thjc riglil of and ’’slightly” above the exiernal oedpita] protubetauce^ then to have frap- 
menicd and erupied through die right parietal regiorr of the skull, carrying with jt sub- 
stantial portions of skuU, scalp, and cerebral tissue. 

The locations and pathways of ihew wounds weie not precisely nported, and in some 
. instances the icference points for measuremnats were hepl. For cxampic, the verlicd 


I 

k 





-fays did noi show 3 bullet agyvI^jfeTrriHrHjBj. 


-and^ttie exil path was npl knoMTi tl^e a»»»o p sv~T*a i^ r c' or icd- to .' hj^r ^-^*2 
gho ^it tiiat fhe bullei m ust have 'Vorked its v^ay cut" of iht ta.'k 
exiemal »rdiac massage. 


lEHiuaZIES 
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posiijon of tlie wound in ihc upper bauk was [iicssured from tlie ndi[ cra.-fss 

which h both vaguf in extent und. rebsive to other points on the body. " 

variation with chanfcs in poiture The horizon lal positiotj of thi& uound 
only to the ripht scromton pioccss, no measmemont beine given fcir the diiT^-cf fro-, rb- 
midhoc of tJie spine, which was boih shorier and more precise. No neasure’-ner !,Ti ¥i 
were reported from the top of iht head; a comm otdy u sed reference pomt 
Daring the autopsy exammation, the 


^e woiindm' the antei^f' rre?N not 
recognixed as such because of the t rack eo i oniyh^driH^TiTw'a ^ d i sco. iTTdTnh iirou sh 5 
^ali theJoHowmg day to one of the atEendin^TtedioTm 
failure lo recognize thTpre^rice of this wound may be ralionni^c on ihi 

sujTgicaJ inckio^he failure 10 consult ihe Dallas physidans before or durir j the auioosv 
aiS£EC4-W d Ij^tok tJie h^ck =f 

p/hicularly when the outlet for this wounTwiTHoT^ 


ourme the tetephnne 

subsequertt ^visions of ijic rindingsM^nTfolJoiving da^s. The FBI acenis rsDcried that 
ihc bullfti which stro^tlie President's back entered zi a pumt Wiow the s " 

along a path which was "45 lo 60 degrees ' downward, and had "no pornr 
Indeed, FBI Headquariers continued to make su ch assenions as hcM h- rimos- two 

ISMuETirnri?^ . m UiiP^nt ^ lotte 
ev« faemf _^Oiin_td_gf Ja:cerK£^ 


— t ;: — uiner reasons- <^710, 1 5 

haw^bc^m!^ i _ js t o _ whcp ih ^T g^ version of the autopsy report wasact -alK written 

no, h;^^t5Fi^inid.Tl;( rs-o-I iafini 
(und^. aitlvoujh the dociots itsiined^ai ii was completed on th; morni:!co:'Nc-.im- 

ber 24 1963, 

Several orher findings were also reported, including ihe sizes and appja-pcei of :he 
wound$. descriptions of certain skull fiagmems. and the disposition of unous n-uilic 
fragments in the skulJ as disclosed by the X lays, In a supplemental lepon d^rec D-cem- 
ber 6. iwo weeks after the autopsy, the results of micioscopic exa^dnaiion 0 : various 
sections through the romialimfixed brain are described, as well as^eztioni ihrojch ihe 
skirt at the wounds of entry. 

However certain procedures that w-ouid have been invaluable in i‘uJI>' ]ocs;l-.£ and 
cbaracierjiing ihe wounds were not carried out. or carried out on!>' partially. The woutid 
in ihe upper back, as already noted, was poi dissocteeJ. Corona! sections ih:ojgh the ;L\ed 
bram were not made, although this is a routine procedure in cases of cumlioi wounds Of 

i .."/"I autcppsy repOM appesri to havt been burnei On? cf C-* i 

pf hi. "prebmiimy 4rtfi n.te.- ih the nrepl^tc of h.. Mne o; nerrdr^ 


/ 
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Ihc h£ad in ordw lo track the pattn* jy of 3 bulJtft or fruigrjeEii. The Jcfi side of the 
brsin U desetibsd only superficially irt the autopsy repon. as tSiULegli rite X rity ntidin^i 
aJone were cnougji to guarantee that no bullet or frajemeni had traversed it, 

Ai a result the auloosv failed! to provide the detailed and uncgtiivocal Dftdiggs neccs- 
--Tyf^To^sculTlw^ any dispu te the number and genetaS diiectious of t lie bullets wluch 
_,_amtek mi T residen t. Ivor dtd H provide ihe investigative learn 'aUU my but the mest 
— if0p^ficiaJ assistance irt deierminirsp ihe locailons of possfole assassins. Instead, iht irtves- 
tigaison v^as forced to reJy on assumptions aiid on the lecollcctions of various eye- and 


car -wit nesses many of which were comradictory and required careful selcctkio. Today, 
some of the Warren Commission's assumptions 3-id wimess setections appear to be wrong 
in u way whieb vitiates the Cofnmission's central condusion that liwre was only one 
assassin. A thorough autopsy would almost certainly have avoided this situation. 

The autopsy report omits all mfererrec 10 the adrenal glands. Ahbou^i this infonna- 
lion would not have had any bearing on the assassination Ahatever. its omission js a dear 
Indies licrn of the degree of control exetdsrJ over the autopsy team by the miliUty 
authorities. 

One further illustration of the quality of the autopsy is worth pointing outp althougli 
again li is not relevant lo any of the Commission's findings. Several of the Parkland 
Hospital doctors lesUfied that surgical incisions were made into the President s chesL 
They were quite pomwe aboui this, describing in some detail the Inversion of chest lubes 
and connECtion to equipmcni. There seems to be no reason for them to have ima^ned or 
fabriciaied these statements. Vet the autopsy doctors testinedi that the incisions did «or 
eniei the chest cavity and that the pleural lining was completely intact. If die PiirkJand 
Hospital doctors were correct, whai are the implications for the capacity of the aulopsy 


team to find and diaracieri^e wounds? 


2.4. Tht mitoff^y matermh mtd rcsTiicriam ou scccss 

Numerous photogtapiES and X-rays were taken in the course of the aulopsy. The 
Warren Commissjrsn declined to examine these, relying insiead on the testimony of the 
autopsy pathologists and a few anisi's skeiches drawn from oral descriptions of the 
wounds. The materials were held lo be the property of the Kennedy famOy prior to their 
donation to the United States Government in late J96S. TJiey are now at the Naiional 
Archives, but access to them ts subject to restriciions imposed by the Kennedy family as a 
condition on the gift. 

Following a rash of public controversy engendered by various books critical of the 
Warren Report, the photographs and X-rays were review ed by the autopsy team in early 
1967. They reported that the materials corroborated their original Tendings in all respccis. 

In early 196S. a second review of the materials was made, this time by a team of fouE 
pfominejjt physicians (three pathologists and one tadioliogist) appointed by AttorheS^ 
<i.cncrat Ranisey CTask. The rcpori of this review disclosed several observations not previ- 
ously reported and provided important new- details. Chief among these are: 

{!) The entry wound in the President's skull w-as located 25 mm to the right of the 
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itiidline and ahotti JOOmm above the txiernal occipital proitaberance. a diffcrenMof 
jome thiee to four inches from ils location as reported by the orifinfit aoiopsy team : | 

(2) A gray brown rectangular stmcluie measuring approximately 13 mm X 20 mm 
visible in photographs of the right cerebral hemisphere (the paneHvas onabk to csiahlith 
its identity); 

(3) Locations of the Pfcsidem's back and throat wounds are given with some piecislon 
smd in relation to reasonably wdJ^lcrirted reference points, thus pcminln^, for the rlrst 
time, approximste determination of the ifajectory of the bullet path: 

(4) A large metallic fragment measuring 6,S mm in diameter, embedded in the outer 
table of the skull at the lower edge of the entry hole, was seen on the X'tays of the 
President's head; and 

(5) Several small metallic fragments and some subcutaneous emphysema were s^ej^in- 
ihe lower neck region just to the right of the tervica! spine ott the X raji>^’th> upper 
thorax. 

In iatc 1911, the lestrictiotts on access to the autopsy plyribgraphs attd X'fays relaxed 
somewhat to permit non-govemmertt pathologists t^jaaTamine them if approved by the 
Kennedy family representative. One itidividtialj,^i a pathologist and not the fuit to 
apply for such access, was granted pettnlssjsii^^n catly 1972. One of the authors of this 
article is th e^ first non government p3tho(o^iy_pixen rHtfmf^siQn to c.xamine these m^te- 
nab, and he c^docted his examination on‘Arfi^i,23 and 24, 1972\ ^ 


1 OBSERVATIONS OF THE AUTOPSY MATERIALS 


JLi, Thccnfsihhk msterinb 

The maicriab Examined consist of X*rays. phoiographs and film neegttves from the 
autopsy, the President's doihing. medical sketches, the bullet and bullet fragmeiits ;e* 
covered after the assassination, the rifle, ihe X-rays of Governor Conitaily, phoiographs 
and a diagram of the Presidential car, the Zapnidei film and its imhvidual frames, the Nl\ 
and Muchmore motion piciufcs, photographs from the FBI re-ejiactmeni of the asiassina- 
lion, and various documentary materials. VViih the exception of the autopsy' X-rays, 
photographs, film negaiives, and clothing of the President, these maienals are also accessi- 
ble to the public. 

The X-rays ind photOffapMc materials give ever)- indication of being auihenric. Their 
numbers and general dtsctipiions are in agreement wtili the corresponding data le ported 
by the Ramsey Dark panel, for example, and the facial fEatures. wliere they car be seen, 
are consistent with the examining author's recollections of the Presjdeni, 


B.2. The mUsing evidence 

Gnfonunatdy, some of the autopsy materials, including some of the most irttportam 
from the forensic standpoint, are not at the National Archives, ^Ve know, tot example, 
that the President's brain was preserved and ihal several sections were prepared for 
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rmcfossopic exaniinati on. Mofcovtr, cerzain secttans wiic laKeit tljrou^ the skin at the 
supposed wounds of eniry in the scalp and in the upper back of the hesidenL The 
preserved brain and these various brain and skin tissue sections were examined by the ■ 
autopsy team about two weeks after ibe oiipnal autopsy, and addiiionaJ photograplii 
were then made. All of these are described in the suppi cm tnlaJ autopsy report puWished 
in the Warren Report. Yet, these items - microscopic sections, and the " 


supplt ^.tal photographs - are all missing fronTthTTCat^nai ArdiivcT. 

Wc~iIio know from [he testimony of the original amopiy team ija at colui photoyrapln; 

of th? Ftegide nt s chest cavtiy. These phoiograpiis are import 
taut to the determination of the path of the bullet which simck the President's upper 
back. They are missing also, 

^^ _^ ^he5r items had been turhed over to t he Ha iionarArZhives by "Admiral Gcorgi 
Bilrkley on April 26, according to a mech ^dum o f that dale . nQwcver. ~th^7^ 


I 

t 


they are 

not mciuaeo m me mvehlpry of items officially transferred to the United States Govern- 

nwnl by the Kennedy hma.v on Oclobet 29. IW. J he.e h»s been no .ecn'.nu... f„. 


theee roissint ileim. and ihere are no known repoils of reexamination of them $ince the 

original autopay team examined them in December, 1963. 


3,3. TJifevihor'sobie/vffrioni 

The most important of the author's observations arc depicted in the aecompanyL'ic 
iUustrations, with addiiional detaih provided in the ieyends. Ho attempt has been made 
however, to depin the massive head wound of the Ptesidem it? these Ulustrafions Its 
appearance is consistent with other verbal descriptions which have been published. 

Generally speaking, the author's obstnaiions and mcnsitremcnEs of the wounds and 
locations of bullet fragments are in agreement with the ridings of the Clark Pane! in 
196S. However, certain additional ohsersaiJons. not reported by the Clark Partd are 
worthy of note: 

0) The unidemiried "leclafisiilai sinicture" seen by the Claik panel in ihc phoio- 
graphs of (he right cejebral hemisphere is perhaps beiler described as parallelogram- 
shaped. The precise configuration cannot be asceriained inasmuch as the margins ate 
concealed by oxerlying brain tissue. Ii has a stiehi focal shiramciing effect in some 
pKiures. whicn could be due to photographic artifacts or to ii^tt icncciion from mate- 
rials contained within the object. There ate no metalhV densities visible in the cottespond- 
ing X-rays which can be readily associated with it, suggesting that its nature is most 
probably organic. 


(2) Color photographs of the back of the head disclose a little flap of skin or other 
li^sue, not easily ideniifjabic, just above ihe hairline at the base of the skull and slightlv 
to the kft of the midline, it has a pale, pinkish red. slightly glistening appearance and h 
shaped like a smaU foot with the toes pointing toward the vertex. In one of the photo 
graphs, a black line is abo visible mrminc from the midponion of the flap to ihe rlcltt 
occxpital-parmtal region. U is not possible to determme wheihet this is a thread of some 
kind or a Ime drawn by some person on the negative. The flap itself does not appear to be 
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Fi^ h Thtf Ite«iey Plata irt, in 

CiWiiCltJ. Nflrih b to tht lOF erthp picturi: in thisvie^ 

or * lorte i«aHii3 iccoidin* to ihc Wjrifn Commission, 
street oimng (Sown ward ,ml Iffiward from the bmEdin 
mvejrd It thr time of theissvasjnarion. Thr so-c^]ftd - 
the the curixd simoEUrt ottrloofcin^ Flm Si 

ci^ ii:ts on 3 path eotm^wndinE reufjjiy to the portkn 
\0ic thAT «[ this location of the CJO, the D.positon b»i 
the or. m «.^ifer}y porUoni of the bujJciinp ^^ett wfc 


osTuer.ying wound, and iu Jocation dot-? iu-[ ecu 

x-ray f«!wes or iny pr».,tsis obstrv„(ons by othfi sMinmer! of .hesc 
(3) Th= wound m Ihb upper biok i, rl.ph.Jj ell,B,i„|. |. 

horuom.! d.r«t.on, mes^utins sboul 5 m.n, X 7n,n,'. A darkened ,,,. 

m^rpn 15 between 4 and 4.S cm from the mjdline of the bscit, and ih, 
. about 5.7 cm below the lowes L crease in Ihc u e r k. X-iays of this tecior, 

^d oihe, bones appear intact. rr>.e« obsereaiions differ from those oi 
onJ> in respect to slight variations in the measurements.) 

The tracheotomy incision is about 1.5 cm wida ai the wid., 
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Fij:. 2. Phoiopaph of the south face of the Texas School Book Dcrowioty BuUdin|t Uourtesy, Mi, 
Tom DiUaid). This photofiaph. accordin}; to the man who i»>ok It. was taken within a few seconds 
after the Tmal shot The ssindow believed by the Warren Commission to have been tne location from 
which the shots were Hied is the partly open window or. the extreme ripht of the floor below the top 
floor. Note the many other open windows. (Some others off the left edje of the prrture are also 
known to have been open at the time,) Measutenrents and %*aku!ations by the authors indicate tita: at 
least two shots were Hred from locations substaniialb furthe; west (lefiw*ard in ike phoiOEiaph) of the 
window specified by the Commission. 

is an irregular notch at the midpoint of its lower margin, possibly caured by the endotro 
chcal lube used by the Parkland Hospital doctors. Lack of sharp focus in the photographs 
showing the tracheotomy prevented the author from identifying and locating the alleced 
exit wound of the bullet. 

(5) X-rays of Governor Connally’s chest reveal a numhei of small particles suggestivx 
of metallic fragments. Although very small, they appear to be metallic. (The report of the 
Clark Panel gives no indication that these X-rays of Governor Connally were examined by 
them.) 


A. INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 



4. 1. The basic ncdica! data 

Photographs of the President's bad; wound indicate that its center is located abou: 
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f j. Appmsiinitt kjcitioni of melallic rjigrrmis sect? j^i bifjsl X .rjv of Presidtrirs head f^lcuSJ 

'^7 ftssn^eni ai Eh« rea/ cf rfte vky|| (A). The kcaiion is ai ihe 

lo^^i THif^in of \he hofc of pifi^timcG butl^t cniry^ Anoihcr ^szabie ;■ <y. - i_ 

,uv<c,^ ,0 ^c,^»phie Sm.lk, p„u„e. th'v ,* 

Ii> Uf aJonp a uarlc m ihe p3u?eta3 ajid Jjontal je^ons Thit tms iiei*, 

^v«.-h ,f A.P vi,w. Fip.4).\, ,i:„. oTbu!l« ™p.« h illu«.->'(«r 

c' :?* cir. t's 


4..' cm to right of the midline of the spine and about 6 cm below the lowest crease in 

0 , .he Ihpoai at the Iceel of the third or fourth trachetJ ring, the path length of this 
wc.nd IS approximately 15 cm. Adopting also the Clark Panel's measurement of the 
si!i,.al position of tne exit hole, namely 9cm beicnv the same crease (although the 
aumor was imable to corroborate this measurement from his own observations), ive are 
able to compute the trajectory of the bullet telative to the horiaonul and sagittal planes 
thiouch Tht PresfGtrvi s body at the time he v^ai siruck. 

The downward angle works out to be I lid degreei. and .he lateral angle (from right 
iCii to lelt front) is I iH degrees. Allowing for a potemia! U,5 em error in the measure- 
mttii of these wound Jocstions, the possible variahon in ihe^t calculated angici is about 
. Qegrees enher plus aj minus. Thus ihc bullet which struck the Presides 's back entered 
ai an an^e ^«£rees downward reiaiivt io the horizontal plane, and 

ro.^ 10 I9t 4 degrees righhio )cfr rehilvc to the sagittal piane. The cGfrcspaodinc 
ant.es relative to the Fixed surroundings would, of course, depend on the oneniation of 
in f car and the posture of the Prtsidenfs bod) at the i Erne he was struck. 



c,H. vvrcifT. 


hidt smick tht Pre.id;nl5 hc^J is noi amtnabk lo ihc 
a ct .ragj^enitdp and ^hc point or poinis of t xii of the 

sny pffcislon. Nor, because of the bone impscl ant} 
ht bullet hagmetus foKqived « coiitjc In |,nc «.i,h the 
the extensive loss of skiili. it cannol be absolutely «■ 
; bullet struct the Preside til's head, at least fiom the 
d X-rays. one enir 

he rear ct ihe sktil! m 


■I resrveaid iocaOonJnr tfa* 


i^ounos 01 iiovernor Connally f siablish Thai he iv«s suiich bv a h .IIpp 

Wlvch entered t e far rifh. side of his back near the a.xJlla, the eorrespond'S,* 
teing in the ri^t chest just below the nipple. Phoio.rapha of the Governor's suit coal 
show a hoie ,n the back, corresponding to the entry «ound location, which is aopreciiblv 
elongated «, ^e horiiontai direction, Angula- measurements on this wotind as snorted 

meirof Commission estiniaie tliat the builet was on a dowmwird 

angle of *5 degrees and a righMO-iert angle of 20 decrees rdalive to ih- «r. 
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J!9 




0.9c:m 


Insert 


0.7 cm 


Fjg. 5. Approximaic Ic^atjon of iJw wound in the rjcsident^ k.t< v rh j 
of the wound with lii appronimsic dim-nsiofis Thf hnrrt^ r k cn lifted v^e^^ 

o«. the inipllod dircotion U prin.jr.tr from rip), I lo Wt, ThTdtt rioo ' ' '" 

ispaned location of the rxit wound [he mitihnt of ihe ^ ^ ccnsisit nt witfi ihc 

of the Pretidlcol't body duriotc meiaijie itoTrioie. to ik ■ omciped. X-rayj of thit repion 

*errebr.c, "S*" 'H' ="d X'enlh nnici 


The Gotjrnor’j ri^l a™ » js pontuatod near ihc toript, fho bullet or missile tntcir.o 

f rh*"" ^b 2 cm ftom 

oTsev' r;p:Llc^ ‘deposition 

third, ..th 0 smell motel freemen, teveeled bj- X-reys to be embedded in L femur. 
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Aj notcii j>:cviousiy, metallic fre^ents were also setr in X-rays cf the President's 
uuper back and neck region and in X-rays of Coverno: CoTinaJly's chest, although they 
are not reported by the Warren Commission. 
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insert 


1,5cm 

_l 


^ 6.5 cm - - j 

Insw't 

Ftfr 6, Schonitic i«pitseniiijor, of ihc l&caiicint of rbc woitnds in ihe 4 *iu 

T« .«.» w«.„d U.b««, f fcrtow lo«., «"J 


f *«»"“ froi" the Preiidcni’s ih,o,, m ,he Gov.:nor’i 

bick wodd of lh« order of 24 ind,es. The GOYemo,‘s «« w,s 0,,ee inches iover .her 
t..t ftenden. s ,i ,he ume of the assassinetion, according to Secrel Service agenis >vhc 
exintined the cat. but this differenee is partially canceled out by the fact that the 

CiC^^ernor wbs about two inches taiier. 

On-sire measutetnems and te-enaelment tests by the FBI established that during the 
interval uhen the President and Governor could have ntccived ilieir non-faiat wounds, the 
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sujpecced ass3ssin*s site (sixth-Hoor window) looked down on ihe Presidential car :it an 
angle which varied from 22 to 20 degrees as the car receded, the corresponding light-iu* 
|e!i lateral angle, relative to the longitudmaJ axis of the cat, varied ftom about 12 to 8’/ 
degrees. The street over this interval slopes downward (away from the suspect window) 
by about 3 degrees. 

Motion pictures and still photographs taken just before or during the early portion of 
the interval wf.cn the President and Governor could have received their non fatal wounds 
show both men to have turned their heads to the riglii. but that the upper pans of ilieir 



Fji. 7. Three v,ew» of Comm.$«or» Exhibit 399 tcourtesy, Nanonal Archived. Tht Warren Commisiion 
^>ru.ated that t m bullet penetrated the PrcMdcnt*, upper tuck artd lower neck. trave.M^d Governor 
Coru^y s chest (s^tierinj . rib), then pierced h.» right arm near the w,i„ (sh.ucnng the radiu» and 
lirullv hi$ left thigh, depositing a metal particle in the frmut. Metal particles ha^c been seen ,n 

’M* ^ Governor's wTtst having been removed and found to be lead 

wejfhmg half a pain. Yet the bullet is undefoxmed except for the flattening of the base, and i*s weicht 
M at most only 2V, grains less than t.haf of undamaged test bullets fued from the same gun. Aside from 
artuacis (inscription of iniiials by FBI agents and the removal of a specimen for spccfTocrjphic 
amali-sis). the surface of the bullet is unmarked. Its copper jacket is still intact, showing that the or.lv 

‘‘ The authors reject theCoimnii. 

«oa s theory as to the wounds caused by this bullet. 
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bodies afc m>i turned or tilled from thci: normal erect posnion^. Turning of the head 
alone does noi change the positions of the wound siic& involved. 

The President s tie showed s dishnet abrasion of the outer fabric where ihc knot had 
been lied. Photographs and reports esiabiish that the abrasion was on the left side of 
knot as worn by the President. 

4. 1 Eveluathti snd fitdgmcfit 

Commission Exhibit 399, the bullet svhicli was believed by the Commission to have 
taused all the non-fa lal wounds in President Kennedy and Governor Connallv, sliattciir-. 
two bones in the process, shows no deformity (other than an FBI aitifael)o'n its nose or 
anywhere tn the upper two-thirds of its length. The lower third, tliou^ it shosvs some 
Baitening and a small loss of lead at the base, has no impact marks on its surface 
Moreover, the comjdetely intact copper jacket of the bullet is emirdy inconsistent with 
tht obsermtou ilm all four wousid sites show depositions of mcisllic fracmerm This is 
not the appeatance of a buUel which has struck and fractured two bones, panic ularlv 
Governor Connallys right radius, A bullei that had caused such damage would have been 
tnwh mote neformed and mutilated, vvould have shown clearly visible surface markings 
and would have lost substamially more substance than the 2 to 214 grains estimated by 
the Fol. 

On these we reject the Commission’s hypothesis as incompatible with experi- 

ence. It shodd be pointed out. however, that these grounds do not entirely eliminate the 
^sstbduy that »me lesser combination of wounds (not including the ^st wound of 

ffT-T^h'^^Tr ■ 

au«rther reeogniaed among the fragments) may have 

When we examine the indicaled trajectories of the wounds and the bullet nigiit paths 
reqmieo by the Commission s hypothesis, other major obstacles arise. According to the 
Commission s theo^'. a buUet entered thr upper right side of the President’s back and 
merged at the midline of the anterior ihioat, giariiij the left side of ihe knoi of rbe 
President s tie as it emerged. Thereafter, this bullet is said to have entered the fa, right 
side of Governor Connally’s back near the and then to have traversed his che^ 
exiling just below the righi nipple, ' 

Governor ConnaJIy was stated directly in front of Ae Presidem. Motion pic turns and 
still photographs taken at the ti.me or just before these body wounds wee inflicted show 
no indication that erthcr man’s body was appteciahl; luined, tilted, or displaced relative 
to the ca, 0 , each otherV The lateral angle of the wounds, relative to Ae longitudinal axis 


nim and hf fufittw ivtns in jubicqurrit Aamfp. tvavtEi lie i^p the Commission But 

by this time the niie rlearlv shows ihal At Prt.iCr.i has at-fadg been hit ,nC i, matini .ehmtv 
UTOvrjnenis m tc^ponse to hil W'Ounds ^ ' fitcry 
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01 iht car n ihe men weie scaled, is appro-simalely the Eamt foi boil: nen PH deerc-i 
for PreiKtcnl tvconedy and 20 degrees fo, Covemo, Connally. ihe bullet movinr Lm 
rifhr 10 left as n traversed forward. The Commissio.i-s theory Ihcrerore .eonhes Ihai th- 
buHei, josl after leaving the Presidenl’s throat and |raai„g ,hc fe/t side of the knot of his 
IK. maice an acute angular turn to the right in ntid-ai, in order to enter ilic fa^ tight side 
01 Coverno, Connally's back. Bullets have been known to take ine.>;plieah!e pall.wavs in 
b.-dies. but they do not make simnlancous sharp turns in mid-air. The theory tlial one 
bitllel caused both the Prcsidenfi haek/neck wound and the Covert, or's chest' wound is 
jJitfrt'fore untenable- 

1. should also he poinled ou, that the indicated pathways of these wounds ate in 
constderabie dtsagreemen, with the calculated trajeemties front the postulated firing posi- 

3 f!™ -To"-*r‘t ll« ™ a. an angle which 

vaned f.om to .0 degrees ,n the vertical plane and from 12 to abon, g degiLfrigltt 

.0 left) ,n tht hotiaonlil plane, during the time interval over .vhich these woLds might 
have been ,nH.c.ed. The slope of ihe street, about 3 degrees, might perhaps be ded™^ 
irom the vertical an^e if we assume that the men's seating posture was determined by the 
siopt of the cat rather than their own sense of balance. {The Warren Commission made 
dus correction although it is open to some question.) However the vertical rnTihr i 
^ Ptesidenfs backfneck wound measures^, abi. di.:. whfleTht throS 


ZT& subject 10 error af 3 hw' degrees either 


” We‘twr“’T^^^ ™ fehion. 

Iv .b. ^ 'o *c Commission's “single-bullet theory" name 

Lrrrj";.*;', 

s thio3i ro tnc right side of the CovernoA bacJ 


from the Presidem 


Howeser, it is dear that both men were hit within a very short ttme tn.eival 
Ik ^ecoJid^. Since the rifle found at the 
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The svailaHe evidence, assuming it to be vatid^ gives, tjo suppers !□ Ehooiies vvhich 
jjosiu’iii tunmen lo ihe front or ngJjt -front of the rrcsidcniial car. Tlie wciund in i3ie 
Presiiiert's he^id. as evidenced in the autopsy photographs and X-rays, cart only have bcert 
fired from somewhere to the rear of tfic President. However, it cannot be determined 
wlieiher this shot was fired from the same Focal ion or locations as ihc shots which caused 
ihi nOR-fata] wounds. If any otbet bullet struck the President's head, whether before, 
after, or slmulianeouslv w-ith the known shot, there is no evidence for it in the available 
autops> materials. 

The absence or unavailabiUty of certain evidence in this case leaves a number of 
fes.idua! doubts and unexplained mysteries. The missing eWdcncc includes several autopsy 
Items - the preserv-ed brain tissue slides, Lnduding sections of brain and of skin at the 
wounds of supposed entry, and several photographs of the chest cavity - and the analyti- 
cal data from the FBfs la-hioraiory exartunation of the bullet and bullet fragments. All of 
Uiese items are known to exist, or to have existed at one time. Their coiHlnued witliltold^ 
mg kavfi importam questions unanswered and is a disservice to the nation. 

For example, the detailed data from the spectrographic analysis and from ilie neutron 
activaiiors an ah sis of the bullet, Commission Exhibit and the various bullet frag- 
ments and lead panicles recovered, could settle a number of questions imporiatil in 
rcconstnjcting the shooting. For example, is the lead fragment removed from Governor 
Conndls h wtisi of the same composition as ihe lead in Commission Exhibit 399 or is it 
not? Does its composition match that of any other fragment recovered, c.^. one of the 
large irsgments found in the front of the car'? is the copper in the two large fragments 
found in the front of the car from the same bullet or from tw^o different bullets? From 
what bullet or fragment did the lead found on the inside of the windshield originate’^ Oi 
Lhe lead smear found on the street curb in ihc vicinity? Are there any fr 2 |menis or 
particies whose composition indicates a different manufacturer from tire others? Such 
quesiiom can be answered by good analytical work, and in a case su fraught whh difneuF 
tits in explaining the shooting, there can be no legitimate excuse for not providing the 
results of the tests already performed and for not conducting other appropriett scienitfic 
lesis which might well resolve these questions conclusiveh . 


i . ^L'M M.a R Y and CONC LUS IONS 

J./. AniOpSr conduhns find ptcccdures 

Tbe autopsy of President Kennedy was dendcnl irt failing to report a number of 
impcitjni facts about the nature of tlie President's w^ounds and in neglecting to make 
accurate measurements of the locations of the svounds. At least one serious oversight 
occurred in respect to a wound in the President's throat, which oversight was not correct- 
ed uniii the fo] lowing day, after belated consul tat ion with dociois wlto treated the 
President in Dallas. 

The autopsy was completely dotnlnatcd by military personnel under military orders. 
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Jfijiructipns were given to the autopjy doctors which prevesued the performance of 
importam procedureSs such as dissection of an observed w ound in the upper back and the 
sectioning of the brain. 

Too many extraneous personnel were in allendince, white highly qualiHcd dvijlan 
forensic pathologists, who might have ensured a thorough autopsy, were deliberately not 
invited, 

J.Z Copemritenfal hofidiifjg arid dischsittc af evidence 

The Govermuer.i*; handling of the evidence in ihe case created much unnecessary 
infusion and skepticism. The FBNtsdf was unaware, for almost two months as reflected 
in their official reports, that the autopsy team had corrected itself the day after the 
autopsy and coududed that a bullet had exited from the President’^ throat. Photographs 
and X-rays of the President V body were not examined by the Warren Commission, and 
instead rtUance was placed on artist's sketches and verbal descriptions which were later 
found 10 be in error* 

After Ihe Warren Report was published, the Government continued to witlihold funda- 
mental medica] and other evidence. The autopss' photo|raphs and X~i ays have been kepi 
secret from the pubJic and, until rccenth-, they have even been withheld from qualified, 
independent, non-governmcni pathologists. 

Irnportant analytical data concerning the bullet and bullet ffagments continue to be 
withheld* The data could settle a number of criiical questions about the details of the 
shooting; the data are knoivn to have been acquired by the FBI laboratory, but there is 
no indication that the Warren Commission ever saw them or even asked for them. 

Certain important autopsy rnatertais, includinc the preserved brain, certain tissue and 
skin sections, and several photographs are unavailable and unaccounied for. 

5.T Preiint stale ofknowiedge of the detaihof the 

The Warren Commission's '"single-bullet theory is untenable, and the Commission's 
conclusion that there was only one assassin cannot be reconciled with availabJc evidence. 
Aledical and photographic data, including me asu remen is of wound angles and calculations 
of bullet trajectories, strongly suggest that there were two rifles used. The indicated 
locatiofts are in the same buildirtg concluded by the \\arFen Cominission to be the site of 
alone assassin, bui at points further west in this building and on two different floors. 

So far as the available medicel evidence shows, all shots were fired from the rear. No 
support cart be found for theories which postulate gunmen to the front or right-front of 
the Presidential cat. The medical evidence Lndicates that the President's back was hit by 
one bullet and that his head was hit by orve oiher bullet only* 

Residual doubts exist about the details of the shooting. At least some of these can be 
cleared up by makirtg all of the autopsy materials available, and by releasing the detailed 
FBI laboratory data on the spectrograph ic an,d neuEroti activation analyses of the bullet 
and bullet fragments recovered. 


The Assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
A Model for Explanation 
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'Itfhfrc th^ tttixm fftrf have ffrenfrtipfed tftem.tefvcs wfih haw the ff.i$gxtfaa{ta» vmj ocairn* 
ptiihrd, there hat ^fit afmjif #?<i lyjrrwf^r thlakfat ofl Presfdzat Kennedy was kiited '* 




#™ mMtei Mt tbe £oft Amrtev of the Atfw e^Muti^r*rhch pt tfw Women 

For Alract]ii pltiht ycun the AfierJenn peo|vte hRve 
lo .uNJrt'iis ihiBnsrl ve* Lo ihc cruclnl ip sue eif 
wity Primal item Jnhn K* Kc[ierd]f hop itULcd^ H«ch vful- 
niiUlr llflH' hns lu'in Iom; It *a tucewlng lucreufint}- 
Ij clpAr ihiii flur dploy hns cott miiftlilnd drnrljr. 1 
■ T^L" th^il no one drop this queation. for to do so li 
to 3 b.iiidoh I hi? jerioui peurch for peace InternaiLion- 
ftljr ood for licMne^llc irarqKj li Lj?. 

hoi "How?^" but "Whv?^ 

Since November 22. Mhen President Kennedy 

aisassinatod in there has been a gre.it 

deal of reiearch into the nUro-analytic aspects of 
the assassi notion^ 1 have been among ihe earliest 
and I iest of the resea:rchers in my prolrocled 
annlyj^es of the shots ^ trojj eel cries and trounds of 
the assassination. The rninsiicItiJiFg of the facts of 
the assassination Is not a source of pride for me 
but Tit her nf gui 1 1 . while the researchers hare 
voived thcR»$4fU-es in consuming preoccupotion with 
the arierc-ana lytic searching for facts of how the 
assassinai ion was accomplished, there has been ai- 
■ost no syslcmalic ihinhing on why President Kennedy 
was hilled^ Ke have neglected this essential wnrh 
of construct iny a model of explanation which fits 
the data qf the ussissinat ion and explains the why 
of ll< 

Governmeoi Evidanco Cries Consplracv 

One who tabes the trouble to study the micro- 
ana ly lie materia E provided by the federal govern* 
ment most tmmedint vly conclude that there wis a con- 
spiracy to kill I'rostdeii Kennedy. Jlow foolish It 
was of us to dwell so long on these govermnentany 
suppUed pacifiers, rather ti>aa to put tiieoi aside 
and undertahe the serious werh of consiructino a 
model nf explanation. In this connect ion it is im- 
port ant to lake note that ihe very nrganiiation 
which m.ide that mass of detailed microapolyiic evi- 
dence ovailtible to us — the federal government — 
contended from The first that there was no conspir- 
ocy, Uutt the fedcriil government's ifitelHgencc 
agencies must have known that the moLerlhl which the 
government issued would Indicate a conspiracy exist- 
ed, Then why did we get the evidence? 

This question presents a serious iheoreiicol 
problem, hhy would the federal governmeni on the 
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one hand wish to provide us with data which prove « 
Conspirocy to kill Preiidenl Kennedy And simultjirLe- 
Ously contcod oti the other hond that there wax no 
conspiracy? 

So overwhelming end voluminouj li the evidence 
of conspirncy provided for us by the government thot 
we are compelled to conclude that if not jjtc , at 
least a number of possibir plots, were (neant by the 
eortsplratori to be quasl-vj sible- The fedcroL gov. 
ernment has deluged us with evidence that cries out 
Conspiracy, 

hJow Rulers Timecl Diffusion of Evidence 

Another theoretical problem confronts us. If the 
killers were poiltioned in the highest echelons of 
the federal governmental apparatus, and by the os- 
sassinailoi! they hod finally usurped the pinnacle of 
governmental power, then why did they oot conceal 
the conspi racy? For, If they had accoiiipli shed a 
coup, they could h^tve exercised their control by 
concealing evidence of conspiracy. But this coup 
was covert, the people would act have tolerated an 
overt coup sgainsi such a beloved man as ?resldent 
John F, Kennedy. Uecause of the coveriness of Ihe 
coup, 1 propose the explanatory thesis that the new 
governmental rulers were eager to reveal their work 
at differing levels of cert3ini,y to diverse people 
■nd at different times* Jn this way* they could 
evert a concerted counter thrust tn their iUegit- 
imaie seizure of power. Democratic forces could 
not unite against the new il legitimate governmentAl 
apparatus because of timing. The Insights of what 
had octurred downed tn the cilpds of the decent cit- 
izens Bt different times and with different degreer 
of clarity* The trinsparcnt aspects of ihe conspir- 
acy were permitted to flash signals to various ele- 
ments of our populaiien, much iti the fashion of spot 
ads slanted at different times for selected awdi* 
cnees* The now rulers carefully and selectively 
Crehestruted revelations of their bloody work, so 
as to gain therefiuni the deference to which they 
fell they were entitled by their ascendancy to ab- 
solute power, I have long believed that the killers 
actually preempted the assassi nation criticism by 
supplying the information they wanted revealed ana 
elso by supplying the critics whom they wanted to 
disclose the data. Does It not make sense that if 
they could perpetrate t coup and could eonirol the 
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^ lini'c* riHlPuvomi to tlo«lfinlF llVc-p 

rriilcJsm? (ini ihe full ex- 
|!|nini^t loll nf itiks llN'sia tntiftt nHJiJl jTitolltrr eccmjDn> 

Lone Myih Siiggeiti Govennnonijil GmeK 

(jrt vii rxnniHie ih\$ of n trnhis|inreiil et^n- 

^plrncy^ tThl-i itipjiis w.ts In Inruc I'mrl Inj^plrcd liy 
rtiHl roriHiilxit'ii wit h 1 hi- i [Tvn hinlilr gtf riiiee of my 

i"r(»fcss«r Thnniftfi hciirn of I'hlijuiel^ihln. ) Any- 
M.pw» hb’i hi'"' tfin /jijirniter film kfiinvn ihni tL (>ro* 

yhirs pnni'rfnl i-vlilriiri' i» ^ii|;i^orl n hit na ifn- fme- 
liteiil hy an ojiibOhKiiii iiiis 1 1 I niu-d tn frofit at Krnnedy 
niml nol ln'hllHl him* triii-n- tlMunlrl wn^ flt fht’ tlsic* of 

I hr Aiiyoiu' khii Ihin fll<t otnyc 

f{irefiil]y lonr>i!i thiit ihr iMrlkr on i:ovrrnor John Uf 
CoenoHy "I* Ti'xnn mnK flefVfn«(il I flhnl lij n srpnenie bml- 
]^t fri*™ ney wjilfk nn thn rrexldcnti Kven 

pnre chrrful nn:i lysis of Itu' /nnTuMcr film revenla 
four jei^nroU- litml horrlhloJ imllel fttrlkcs on lien* 
6rUy» n"VcrnmrBt uns In possess loo 

of lltnt ftl" on the iloy of the oisnssinnl Ion. The 
/edcrnl gnverRment hos in n iH'ilor poslUon thnn you 
or 1 lo htiaiH whiit the riln revraled. Yctt despite 
this evidence nnd other nosi impressive dnia indi ea- 
ting n coPSpirAcy, the governipent Seized Upon OswnLd 
nod deeinred hirt to tre the Inne nssuisiii^ Ai the of- 
ficial public level the government * In its Adherenct 
to the lone'^ass^ssln cover story t strained logic* 
The federal government oven refused to take seriously 
the iNewtonian laws of motion oud forces, ituti it 4 
aore sopht ^tiemed level, the sifflo government kneiw 
that onyooe toho accepted the heivtonian ia*ts of motion 
mould eyeniun Uy have 10 conclude that President Ken- 
nedy noi hilled by a multi-assassln ambush. 

Where evidence of a eonsplraty miih respect tn the 
Kennedy assassins lion surfaced, — and much did — 
thanks in the mo in to the governiient's disclosures, 
that some government from the very first and conlin- 
vausly in d.ite has publicly refused to act on that 
evidence. Wherever any datn appeared ta be thorough- 
ly ludicrous nnd incredible — and much of the lane- 
Bssassln evidence did violence to common sense ' — 
the federal gavernment publicly and solemnly declared 
those data veracious. Tho unvarying governmental 
pattern of consistently and publicly supporting the 
lonc-assassi n ny ih. and equally unifotmly rejecting 
the Irrefuiable conspiracy evidence, ivas too Studied 
to be the function of ciere bureauctiiic stupidity or 
accidenip 1 propose the thesis that this uniform 
governmental pattern did not speak to official inno- 
cence or ignorance but rather to the guilt of the 
government at the very highest echelons. 

A Wanning to Opponenu 

This systematic tachEtvloral pattern persisted In 
by the government In a reckless and apparently un- 
skeptical manneT'. I believe, was neant to ccH»nuni- 
caie a messoge to the citizens: il) about hhat really 
happened to thei r President'. about nhat na$ ih 
store for any guixotic citizens uho ia» fit to oppose 
the new rulers of our land. 

Those who saw the Zapruder file know that the 
goveriMnent could not have been innocent of know ledge 
of a conspiracy. If you are tempted to want to be- 
lieve ih.it our Ic.idcrs are just ignonnt and capable 
of unremltLitig blundering. I urge that yOd abandon 
any such illusion. 

The movement for peace in Vietnam has learned the 
hard wjy that It If naive to Imagine that our govern- 
oeni is capable of unrelieved error- Some of us in 
the peace movement thought that the U.S. course in 
yietn^iii could be altered by pointing out to our ru- 


lern the mlstnVe of becomtep Increoslngly Involvoil 
milllBrlly In that unhappy Inml. Out our rulers 
would not alter their courfie beccuao their Inien^ 
tlons were fixed ^ not responsive to the public 
will. To represent our governiirnt as alweys welN 
intentlonecl but consistently ni Rinformed* does not 
fit with roiUty. 

Those of UR who hud taken enro to stiirl v the as^ 
fort' JknpwltM.Iwellr"itiH;ri tn 1 y_J hnt the 

“TonlfliT Oulf incident fievn_r_hnppf nnd nwcept I n tho 
33ttVJiOiangl no bloni b£-jur oavcrnHichtcl— IhcMont. sr- 

^yontHiT#, So. toOn It would bo naive for Lho ns-iaal- 
nation rosearclinTB to think thnt we rnughi fho gov- 
ernawnt Spain and ngaln with Ur guard down, and 
that wc had outsfnnrted tho CoiwaiRslon and all of 
the investigating ngencloa of the government which 
elded It* it Rhould have occurred enrlier to the 
isaasRinetion reaenrehera that the pDvernment rover 
wnnted Hs guard up. 

Certain nmo un t p f^cxh JjJLhA * ^ IP- o JrfC r for the 
^liiip~'to be ” tecogn I »d -ns-^t Jjpu p 1 C-iJBf r - 

In my Judgsurnt, the sssaa si nation crltica 
came up by and large with the evidence of ns aasal na- 
tion conspiracy which our new rulers wanted us to 
discover* We should have broken early and cleanly 
from the microtnalytic — or nit-picking — approach 
In the Ossasilnotion Inguiry. _(ffe_i|jould hav.e^lnvne- 
^lajtely ondcrtsltes . the vital worii. of-developlng^en 

adei^ ua te mod eJl of exp 1 one 1 1 0 n , a n a de<iua t e . hypo the - 
^Ts^Vn^ordec-tH pursue ttie'-renaonilJor l.hc.ajiBSji- 
Jnetlon* We here end now belatedly begin this vital 
work, 

SilencO of KannedyS 
Pointi to Top-Levot Coup 

1 hove heard It argued that the silence of the 
Kennedy faiilly supports the lone-assassin myth. Hut 
the Kennedy family knows how overwhelming and trans- 
parently clear the toflsplricy evidence Is* ..Con ^ 
Jthere be any explotiAilon for this. sljcpce._ctlitr_th;yi 
^hit the assassination was the act of 
.est pinnacle of ADerlcan governmental pi^r? The 
taciturnity of the Kennedy fimily does not end can- 
not speak to the lack of conspiracy evidence. Rather 
that evidence stnuds on its own merits — massively 
and indestructibly. If we were to posit for pur- 
poses of arguinent ■ low-level conspiracy, then the 
Kennedy family silence would indeed be inexplicable. 
_But. thajt silence o f_ t_h_e Henn cil y L S — w hen jiivtapased 
against The irrefut»bJe gonspirsev e v idence — is 
_pUi n_l y their wju te_ nekn&wlednemerit th at th e nssass^ - 
Bat Ion was peroct rated bv our new nii er s. who jtiis - 
"Sess i wpso me oower which dwar fs thw-pjiMBT nf rtip 
TyhflwrT^ri^'ai 1 y ~ 5o the silence of the Kennedy fam- 
ily. rather than refuting a conspiracy, tends to 
reinforce the feeling that all AnierlcaTTS entertain 
at some level of consciousness — what we sen_s _e_ and 
whet the rest of the world knows —.that the kHUfig 
of Kennedy represented n coup d'etat* 

A. Which Group Was Rtiponsiblo? 

Once we are compel I ed_jio. the coneluaiop iha.t,..i_h^ 
Amec lean government destroyed its own chie f of stale. 

ire led to the Specif ic cues lion, "hhlc h sepae ni 
of 1 1^ federal go'Terninent.itas J rtvplvcd.l'’ ~ 

To answer this guest ion we must mise silU other 
Questions* Which agency would have thought to much 
every IdeologicHl base In order to intimidate all 
idenlogisis in America, thereby dissuading all of 
them from delving too deeply into the mosuinq of the 
Bssessl nation? Khith agency would think of struc-* 
turlng Into the assassination cover story Ideologl- 
osl elements which would tend to have the society 
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illtiilc ftualTiRl JlKclf? Wlil«h iTtjciirty h^uH derlifp 
brnrnt frflBt miikin^i llir ItmllJis pnilre, nnd Ijjf ejt- 
tcd^lnn rtU Idral (ivUcc forces, look hfltl? Ifhtcll 
M^cncj Koiilil ^irt [ilcnsiirr Oul of hovtn<i ihe ,Seejrot 
Seri'icc cri Elci7i'd‘^ HiJiirh nqmcjr would brnent froH 
hnvlo^ I Ik? KUt In iNc ^llly position of tiftn* 

In roports lo Lhe (fnrrtn tgimt ion which conLra- 
dieted tho flndlhi]^ of the w^^rren Heport while it 
the sBme linw nio^ieoUy conceding thot those sown 
ilfldinijii mere correct? Which doentj wns itself non- 
Jdoolorilcfll enoiKih^ and yet ideolofliicolly so sophis- 
tlcotedH as to Jnterweoffe into the Oswald assossitia- 
tlon tihrlc ell ponslhle features of the Airwrlcon 
political loft and rlyht? Which agency could hs¥e 
srronged for Oicwold to establish inephership or con- 
toct Hiih the Comunl^t I’arty end the FDI — the 
gntl-ComniijnLst Socialist Labor I’ariy and the Soviet 
Italon — the AO-U and the ultra rlcrht in Dallas — 
Felr Play for Cuba Conmitice nod Ocnernl Edwin Wal- 
ker — the Socielist Workers l^arty and the Aoterlcan 
oil interests — the Coban EiOvernii^nt and United 
* States Marines — and finally the American Friends 
end Lhe Soelet secret police? 

t. J. Edpor How and the FBI? 

Let us enumerate the agenclns vho are candidates 
for having nccoaipllshed this hrlLltont cltsrede. 

How about Edgar llnover and the FBI? it 1* not 
plausible that the Federal Duroau of Inveiiloitlon 
— If It had been Involred in the ossassl nation pltn- 
ijig — would have chosen as a patsy 4 person who 
Attorney General Waggoner Carr of Teitas would Indi- 
cate Immediately after the killing was o paid FBI In- 
f order. And if Edgar Hoover had effectuated the 
coup, then how could we eicplaln that imnedialeiy ef- 
tcr the assassination, and persisting through today., 
there has been a yelping In the land for Mr. lloover^i 
■Clip? If J. Edgar Hoover were the oew ruling ty- 
rant. there would be far more reluctance on the part 
of our cowardly government officials and the media 
to take his on. No, I think that we can say with 
lurety that the FBI did not kl U President Kennedy, 

2. Thi Lf ft? 

Could live Left have killed our President? Is It 
possible to believe that our miUtfirists, our anti- 
communist poUtloiOfli. and our cojmnvnicaUons media , 
would have concealed the evidence of a conspiracy to 
kill Kennedy if such a conspiracy had been for had 
the slightest chance of having beenl inspired by 
CoHLunists? 

3. Tho Right? 

Gould the Right have killed John Kennedy? Would 
Earl Warren have covered for and surrendered his cre- 
dentials for the political non-goverTimeJilal Right 
ono/or the oil inierests? There were liberal s on the Com- 
mission and Its staff. Liberals have been known to 
play the game in covering for state crimes, hut for 
them to cover for the extrs-ejovernmenisl Right in 
Htters of assn&sinatlon Is foe then to sign their 
own death warrants. 

It would Also mike no sense for the Right to kill 
f^nnedy In an ultra-right city such as Oallas. To 
do sd would be to Impute blame to the Right. 

4* Presrdiot Johnson md Friends? 

Were President Johnson end his friends the killers? 
Again, It would be Impossible to conceive of Presi- 
dent Johnson and his Texas cronies ormnging to have 
the FresJ dent killed In their own bailiwick where 


the world's auspIcJons would at once he dl fee led 
aqninst them. No. many corcful atudles show wbso- 
lutely no evidence that PresldcfiL Johnson was lit- 
volved In producing the assassl nniion, 

B, Praiideot Kaonedy'i Own Estjmaif 

of t FotSibla Mtlilarv Takeover 

hfas the Ameriesrf miltary on its own cApable of 
this degree of sophistication? It docs seem rather 
beyond the inlelilgenCO of the American military to 
have accomplished! this Cflmo alone. Out It is not 
Inconceivable to Imagine the American military as 
haring been Involved in a plot to eUmJn^te Kennedy* 
In order to ensure the continuation of the Cold >kar. 
Kennedy himself did not regard a military take-over 
as Impleuslble. We have an excellent articulation 
of bis feeling on this matter in a discussion with 
Paul B, Fay, Jr.^ This colloquy occurred one summer 
weekend in l%2 on the Money Fllx, the Kennedy yacht. 
The President wos asked what he thought of the pos- 
sibility of s military take-over In the United 
States. The discussion grew out of the book Seven 
Pays in Wiv by Fletcher Knebcl end Charles M, Bailey, 

President Kennedy said: "*It's possible'. It 

could happen In this country, but the conditions 
would have to be Just right.” 

The eondltlona outlined by the President were as 
f oUowst 

1, The country would have to be led by a young 
President. 

2. There would be a Bay of Pigs. , 

. 3, Mliitary criticism of the President would 
follow. 

4, Then, if there were another Bay of Pigs, 
the mllltory would consider overthroifing 

the elected establishment, and flnsUy* 

5. “...If there were a third Bay of Pigs, it 
could happen,” 

Mr. Fiy concluded this episode by describing bow 
the President "pausing long enough for all of us to 
assess the siqnificanct of his cotnment. ...concluded 
wlih an old Navy phrase, 'But it won't happen on my 
watch. . 

These conditions were approximated during ihe 
Kennedy edminl strati on. President Kennedy wjs in 
fact t young President, There was n Bay of Pigs. 

The missile crisis which followed resulted not In 
the bombing of Cuba — as the nlUtary advisors had 
urged upon the President — but rather in a detente 
with Russia, This was followed by a nuclear test 
bon treaty which ”,..the Joint Chiefs of Staff de- 
cltred themselves opposed to under alioDst any terms, “2 

The Amerlcftn University speech ^ ^ President Ken- 
nedy following his rcexflmi nation oi -he Vietnaioese 
policy, completely fulfilled the conditions set 
forth by President Kennedy for a take-over to boppen 
OR hli watch, 

Evidenca (or MiUtary involvamefil 
in lha Anaumation 

There is much evidence to indicate mllltory In- 
Toiremeni In the assassination. There was the 
startling end Incriminating action of the then Com- 
mander Jomes J. Mumcs, the head of the Navy Bethosda 
eutopsy team, who took the original eutapsy notes 
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' und ihrn Ntru-'fl The nutop5i]r wiis unrfpT the 

cofUfol ”” Jirfin' irrnrrnl fche not itninpd In 
Tlip ,THiopsy wn.^ netfir PomplfrteiJ*"'' The 
of the flutey»!^y vere contrary to thi* ffndw 
Iniji of 1 I 15 noh-nil litary physician* nt Parkland Hos- 
plral. The ranholeyl sis (#ere directed not to Look 
■ t the ItenniHly neck wound. *» The X-rays were neier 
turned orcr m ihe Contnisslon by i.he mklltBry.' 

The burnio'l of the notes by Cotumiinder tiupes did not 
deter the nitiiHry Tron promotlniQ him to Ciptiin. 

Mitiiary-ClA Intarests Coincided 

Although flt the ti«e of the tssesslnation the In- 
terests of the CIA find the nfUtDry coincided, now 
eTldence of « riA-fliiJUery rift abounds. The ftestow 
r4obc of Tuly 20, 1971 stated th*t the Pcntirton Pe- 
pefs rtvewled I hat "one agency. . .corns out -..with t 
record for call Inn Us shots correctly." So HUs- 
iKfq did not rip badly by his "ex" emTtloyer+ The 
jtosion Clohf; o1 July 0 offered on I tew which Indi- 
cates the 'ex"-IVntiqon people are h^tlln^J buck at 
Ihe "eK"-Cl.\ KHsberg. '’A former IVntwgon Hal son 
off leer with the Central InlelUfjence Agency said 
In London that President Kennedy engendered the hite 
of the CIA by trying to curb the agency’s power, lie 
also said he did not think L-ee Parvey Oswald 'by hln- 
setf killed President Kennedy.’" 


t., Fletcher Prouiy. a retired Air Force colonel 
and the direclor of special operations for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff In 19 i'h 2 and 1903. said KsTiTiedy la- 
sued two directives In 1%1 to litnlt the ClA^i power 
but the documents hever surfaced and were not im- 
plenented. 

Jack Anderson on April 21, 1971 said; 


- .Goeerpuaent aiiencles. in the best oloak- 
and-dfigger tradlLlofi, snoop upon one another. 


"International espionage la aeldotn n$ effi- 
cient as the inLer-depsrunentil spying that 
goea on i ti lfaihlnqt on._ _ 


*.,.the Central Intel Hqence Agency 
■akes a move Hlthout the Befenxe 
gence Agency keeping dose surveillonce>. 


ncy neveX 
IntdU- \ 


In faet. I would urge that the public hold open 
the hypothcsi.a ihnt the l"entngon f'npers are designed 
as i thrust agolnsl 'he military by the CIA. I sug- 
gest that there hss been a falling Out between these 

two anti -democratic power blocs. ^ 

s t UT^ d^E e rnljied _to _deJ.£J t. CoJwtti nliSl!!! brond . w.h I le | 
the OA U now PTimornr fcon cerne'd— wi th ma iHl^nln'g _ 

— TTa~poMer do'fliies tl ca L ly . 

How can we accept the Pentagon Papers as un hon- 
est and complete peering Into the Inner workings of 
our governmeetT These pnpers predate and postdate 
Noreraber 22. 1%3. Tet, these peper.s make no refer- 
ence to the Hsaaaalnatlon end the enormo us power arid 

_PQU c]f sh ift whl c h_oc_c_utT e.d__on_tiAJL KI s!r<iElkj£^yL ^ 
jfh en th e_repub Uc expire d,^ 

Con the purpose of the disclosures of the Penta- 
gon Papers rcelly be to aid the CIA non-ideologlctl 
elements In our flovernment egninst the right wing. 
iRlHtaFy, virulently anti-eotimunlst eleroentsT Does 
not the evidence offered to support the existence 
of 0 present rift between the CIA and ihe military 
also support the concept that the Pentagon Papers 
were the offerings of the CIA to eallst assistance 
in Us Intra-governtventel struggle against the mili- 
tary? And should decent ♦ freedom-loving constltu- 
tlonaltsts Join either power bloc? or should they 
rather use this fortuitous rift to benefit freedoa 
In this society and In the rest of the world by de- 
nouncing both cliques as the enemle-s of humankind? 

6. Old Ihe CIA KpII Prendani Kenrwdy? 

Well,, I hen. we are reduced by the process of 
ellwination to the question^ "has the CIA the prime 
■over in the klHlng of Kennedy?" Itfaa the CIA so- 
phisticated enough to have run Oswald across the 
whole gamut of poUtic^l ideology In America in or- 
der to place all Ideolnaists on the defensive as pos- 
sible suspects? end in order to Insure that the na- 
tion would be so divided ideologically that there 
could be no coalescence of forces which would seek 
retribution for the killing? 

Ke will now examine the question of whether the 
CIA was the specific federal agency which was the 
prime mover in the kllllitg of President Kennedy. 


I view the American military's motive for involv- 
ing Itself in the killing of Kennedy as perverted ly 
patriotic In nature. But at that period of time, 
there was. ts we will demonsEratc, 1 congruence of 
Interests between the American military and the CIA. 
Kennedy was the enemy of both power groups ot the 
time he was killed- 

Thfi Fenta^on Papers * 
a CIA Jab at MiliilWY? 

Of late, with the issuance uf the Pentagon Papers 
by a long-i-s tending tlA agent. Br. Daniel l^llsberg, 
this aHiuncr beiween the CIA and the military seems 
to have become strained. Dr. liillsberg was one of 
the exclusive ?«ociely of Fellows nt Uarvnrd with 
UcCeortje Bundy and his brolher When Klls- 

berg leaked the docuniHnLs. ho 'waA omploycd oi tUT's 
Center for J niornait onal l^tudies and rvuiitbered arvong 
his colleaijues Ur. Kill lam dundy. In my assassina- 
tion research I learned that ex-CIA people who un- 
dertook work to Assist the research on the Kennedy. 
ossassinaLion almost Irtvoriobly luraod out to be ^ 
present CIA people. I would recajmend that the pub- 
lic remain ski-ptic;il about JJr. lianitl blitberg* 
the ex-marinc. cx-ClA, ex-hiwk, ex-Kls&lniier ottle 
and present fellow resenrebor of Mr. KllUom Bundy 
at KlT.iB 


After the assasslnatiun of President Kennedy, the 
governmeDt which had refused to net on conspiracy 
evidence resorted to amazingly fast action in an 
■res where one might have anticipated a slow and 
teniatit^e feeling of the way. The fact isi that 
after the assassihatlon key foreign polii'^ changes 
were put into effect irv^ed lately. 

V 

CIA Opposed Kennedy Anti-Cald War Policy 

Before the assassination, thanks to Fresldent 
Kennedy, we were on a course which couldl have ended 
the Cold Kor. That course w&s described by D.F. 
Flemming as follows; 

"Portunniely. wc hod In President Kcnnrdy 
at a new turning point in history a leader 
with both vision and courage, lie had made 
certain that there were no missile gups 
against us. lie had won the acclaim of the 
best by the way he successfully played 
showdown nuclear politics Jn the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. He hod fnerd the last of 
man’s ultimate decisions on earth,. 

"ThtTt, in the summer of 1963. Kennedy turned 
his face resolutoly toward ilfo and uhmU- 
takabiy ilgholcd the end of the Cold !Hhar» 


as 
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{irUfiKl ihp pnuinUc f-icndua pf puelrur «1IJ- 
he 5H* ihr nf his o-wn children 

jinfi pc pU children, Jn a irrir.t of mp0iiif|- 
ccM .'iddrt'sprs. he urged ua to reconsider omr 
nltiiiMtcp lOwiirJ |>CDCo. the Soviet Union, ond 
ihr Cold hiir. Me non a irenly ending ntCMnle 
test tog nhovi’ ground tiTiil then povsed to nnlt 
j mile for ihe mnrr embrittled of his eoldi- 
viT ccwi^'Otrlott to catch up with the times, 

th.ii iMiisejn. he nos i truck dona...'**l 

"President Itenned^ todny faces his greatest 
cppori uniter to negotiate • permanent peace, 
hut because of division Inside his own fld- 
■Inlstration he eay nisi the i>oat. 

"That Is the consensus of frlendlf diplomats 
long trained In wntching the ebb and flow of 
world events, ^ 


Kterwidy Pi red OuHas ai CIA Mead 

After the Doy of Pigs. President Kennedy ac- 
cepted the reslgnoUon of the heod of the ClA, Allen 
lluUes. He had called in [lulles, Cnbell nrtd Qissell 
and told them tliftt the three would have to be re- 
p I nc ed , "pnde r the Or_i 1 1 s h sj'steav, "_Ji e said , "I 
would have to go., "OiH nnfJer our T^w^ IVnld 

"^'lt‘s got to be you Hut Allen Uuiici was to ra- 
■ turn' to governinent service Ipimedlatel y after the 
killing of President Kennedy. He appeared as one of 
the Warren Contnlssloners , Let os see whether the 
father of the CIA served the people and the search 
for truth concerning the death of the departed Pres- 
ident, or whether he served the Interests of the in- 
telligence comcftvnlties not only In the United Statei 
hut tn the Soviet Union ts well. 

DuKes Supcweiiad Evidenct of 
Otwafd'i Soviet Intel ligenca ConnKtioni 


President Kennedy knew that his efferti to end 
the Cold War were dangerous to his life, lit this 
regard I guote Arthur Schleslsner; 

...,when he sew NiKon after the Oay of Figs 
he said. "If I do the right kind of o job I 
don't know whether 1 an going to be here 
four years from new..,. If someone Is going 
to kill me,' he would say, ^they are goJng 
to kill 


President Keancdy saw the donger to his efforts 
to ead the Cold War which ley In the power of the 
CEA, So the Ne w York Tl n ^ quoted hin as saying, 
that he wished "to soli n ter the CIA into 1.000 pieces 
and scatter It to the winds... 


But that purpose was never acconplished by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The CIA Is a pal ley-making body a till. 
Eugene McCarthy Is of this opinion. 1 quote him as 
follows: 

"The general evidence Is that in addition to 
gathering and Interprellng informatiop, the 
CIA does play an imporLant part in influenc- 
ing foreign policy, and certainly has become 
aw important operating arm of the executive 
branch In this sree of government responsl- 
^ity."J^ _ 

Andret ^ully states the onslt lon o f th e Kennedy _ 
"^dwT li is~t rail on_ jtl th_m pect tO-t.he-CM-#f-Cmi . 4 J 1 B.. Ba j 
of Pigs: 

j^'ifh.e official concern, then, was not so much 
/that the CIA Nad bungled in the past, but 
that I t_elXher Jl*AJtttii-fiitLEusjt£.d_id.th^-n£.^- 
ha d sei ied_t he broa d _ r ts pons tbj 1,1 ty,^oi LJsak- 
"T£nV'^ i oy w^ilch’ belonged to the SUte De - 


"...during most of Elsenhower's tenure, his 
Secretary of State was John Foster Dulles, 
and John foster relied much more heavily On 
brother Allen's estimates than he did on the 

reports from hts ambassadors. In eff ect 

_broj_hef John Poster m ade of bro ther At lew 'i 

C J A h f I tHro'jl^up e r_F o r eT ^" Scr viccL a fid ap _rL 

pa re n 1 1 y ? ou nd n 0 1 h j h j} i neon ^ r i^us—ln the-— . 
^2/icj thst in some embassies CIA personnel .. 

_ 0 u t n umbe roif Pd?eiTin Se rj f ccrcipIAyEiT 1 1 
wa's SB.-^il wonder that the average cltlaen 
was confLised, after Cubn. as to who was 
making foreign policy for the United States, 

Some top drawer members of Uie Washington 
dlplofliatlc comunUy were Juit as confused., 


D 
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On January 21, In 0 secret executive sta- 

tion. the Warren Convnlsslon had to deal with the 
problew of Marina Oswald qlHng evidence that Oswald 
was ■ SovUi- agent.^^ Senator Richard Russell said: 
"That will blow the Ud If she testifies tu that. "SB 
And so H would have. How did the Convnlsslen deal 
with that problem^ Well, we learn from the tran- 
script of the secret executive session that Isaac 
Don l.evlne was helping Hanna Oswald write a story 
for Lii e Ma ria e ir e, which never got published. AUen 
Dullea, the orffimal director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency who was fired from his position by 
President Kennedy, decided to see Levine, DuHes 
said simply: “1 can get him In and have ■ friendly 

talk, 1 have known him. Does that not sound as 
if Allen DuUes was contemplating suppression of 
infoinatlon? 

Isaac E>oa Levine had a central role In the ITlsi 
case. 1 quote hhiiaker Chambers as he described in 
hlj book. Witness . how Levine nursed him through hla 
uncertainty about launching into hli allegations 
against Hr. Alger Hiss- 1 quote: 

"The meetlag was arranged by Isaac Don Levina... 
for yean he has carried on against Connu- 
DlsD 1 kind of private war which Is also a 
public service. He Is a skiUfuL profes- 
sional Journalist &nd a notable 'ghost,' 

It was Levine who led Jan Vaitin out of 
the edltorisi night and he was working with 
General Krirlisky on I h;is in St.ilin's Sec- 
ret Service when* someume tn I (set 

both oen. 

"From the first. Levine had urned me to 
take ny story to the proper authorities. 

I hid said no. ...When he proposed that 
be arringe a meeting at which 1 might tell 
■J story directly to President Roosevelt. 

1 was fees sirred. ‘'2® 

And why was a Cold War warrior like Isaac Don 
Levine not interested lit raising the specter of a 
political assasstniitlon by the left? Why was the 
Idea cf a leflisl conspiracy unthinkable In the Cold 
h'ar America where for Uenty-fJve years a virtual 
paranoia concerning ccirvnunisl plotting had prevailed? 
Yet there was — as we have seen — some evidence of 
I leftist toosplracy, and U was not acted upon. Khy 
hot? bhal caused our gcvernmeiu at the public level 
to be so Imnediaiely and pormanently wedded to the 
lone-asiaiiin myth? 

We are introduced through the transcript of this 
leeret executive lestion to a new ghostly role for 
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the Isaac IJon LevlfiHr. Lev Liu?, a} a 

resyU of his friciuL, Alleti »ul- 

lO- oppstrcni I j- K.is i^iicccss^rul Ln eraslnin rr(jr« Lhp 
_„jf.rctivr lrsll"Unv of Warlna iPswrtlcL mtjf rr/ffeocea 
10 * 30 vit?L LiiEi'i ll[|ienc{‘ coiuii'ctlons wfih Osi«a]«i. The . 
inteNiiM^’''''^^ cu™uiiiilies :vcrass iron ctirialn Hooi 
;ilT|.i.'trenl It lo keep ihc irulh f roai ihelr 

|)v'^0fvTes- 

Old ^viet snd Amorreon inieEiiupcPC* 

A 9 eu{:i« Caoporati? 

]i IL IrraiionaL in sii^^gcst Lhoi ihe Soviet and 
;Vfnerlcn.n intcU igence^ cooii^erstcd Jn the Anvericon 
govorntnenl a1 game of hJlIlnv the Presiilent? 
no Lniel I Igcticc assassin^tfon have l>eert perpctr^iLed 
n^aiosL I he head of I he Aniericnn stale unlcaa the 
SpvLet tnielH^enco seivlces could hnve been counted 
on irt reiffa,|n slLeoiL? 

IloH ijjtl the SovtcL govcrnwiem respond to the as- 
sess I nail on of L'rcsidrnt Kunm-EiT? Mirushchcv, with 
ifhnn Kennedy was wording to effcctuale the end of the 
Cold h'ori was In let depo^rd. 1 stiiimlt Lhot« If the 
Cold liinr had trcen genuinely adversarj In nature, there 
could not hn^vr been an Intelligence assess 1 nation of 
Kennedy by either the Anericon or the Soviet intelli- 
gence dgpncLCs. 1 don't see the Cold Kar as authen- 
tic, Mather J view U fis e cooperative effort to 
foist on both the Ajnerlcnn 6nd kussian civilian pop*- 
ulitioni an enoreious sii 11 tary-lnielligence budget, 

Senator Richard Russell was correer in being dis- 
turbed by Marina Osnald's prospective revelations 
about possible Soviet intelUgence coonecUons with 
Oswald, ^nd therefore Allen Mu lies quicteil the isai* 
ter with a discussion with Isaac Oon Lovinc, a writer 
on Intel ligenoe and a Cold Ifiar warr ior pnr ^xcel lence, 
Levine Wnts the nuthor of T he Mind of An * 

boolt that described the killing of Leon '1 rot sky by 
Stalin's intei ligcfrce. li is inierustlitg that Le- 
vine’s finriie, which has been so nuch nssociated with 
the study of political assussination&n *as never men- 
tioned by the American press as having been assoeja- 
led with Marina Oswald, It is aJ so interesting that 
(his expert on political assassinations never, to my 
know ledge, wrote for publication a single article on 
the Kennedy assosd rrntion. tfas hts funcLioo sone- 
ihing olber than that of a literary gihcii? has Le- 
vine assigned to Marina by the governnrnt to provide 
■ nhatever teitiaiony suited the political exigencies? 
Allen Mulles did not tell how be had come to know 
Levine, has it through intelligence work? ^ 

XoH, let us shift our attention from Allen Dulles, 
brother of John rosier, to McCeorgo Bundy, and his 
brother, Killian Dundy, McCeo rge Dunctv ' srolej.., 

j n the governm enta l ap pa ratus before and afier 
ass'assTnalion a re worthy of study, andUfllUaffl Bundy's 
---^dW TceT lit an~d'~out of the CIA a re als o of Inter est 


Knnnedv Advitor Me George Bundy "l 
Ties to the CIA 

/^"^iih the Kt-niHMly Adnlni St rn lion. Me q c o rg e Jb; ndy_ 

| lwftS l_n fore i ijn poiiipy n ha r d-liner w hio^h ad 11 tUC^ me 
for Ad la i srevenson's idealistic ipprosch to foreign 
relations.*^ McGebrge Bundy was on e o f_t he P t a ij titfA— 
of the Bay oM^gTHTSvalTon*^ Allen [Julies was in 
--ftreno R , “so ft t chA rd Mervin Bisscll, Jr., was the 
CIA's man In charge of the planning,*'^ As happen- 
stance would have it, McBmrgc Bundy, the President's 

Ass i st.-mt for National 'S?e^i tv AfTairs. j|i3~L~E^_a 

rtuden t oj itiasguy^' <, n t lie also had worked for 

■^issell on the Marshall PUn in 19-10.-'* AUo JU ^L-ait-^ 
that punning^ as coincidence would have 1 1 ■ was Ben- 


r^nj C h-lr ie* P. fj ahell the n,1 ifi-deipuLLy fjj re el or. 

' br ot her n f_ Mi ypj -haj I r-Xabcll . the Mayor of 
nTTns ai "the time of Ihe assnsslnollcn. McGenrgC 
Bundy tri^s — in ihc Kennedy ami early .lohnsnn ,td- 
Ininlstrotion — the presidential representative and 
Wy man on the Special Group which makes the key In- 
ftelllgence dtclilons for the country, Xi_.hn^o£crj- 
I * ^ J - T _ltte hl dd cft- powe r center flf__LAe^aove rijjea t . " 

As one of the planners for the Bay of Pigs, 
McGeorgc 0undy must inke some blame for not fervlng 
President Kennedy well and participoii ng in the be- 
tray nl of I he President In the 0ay of Pigs planning 
bperation. Schlc singer discusses that betrayal it 
f ol lows : 

"More If ^me to woral xikI ***t 

inv.iti e rs wfffg beaten po _ t he beaches i_then , " 

UuTTes a nd B i sjt ell " i hey-cmtAd— maI I y 

^me it 'nw a y'~rn L o the woun l o 1 n s . " ...Hut f he 
LI A exposition was. less than candid both In 
Implying thfil the Brlgnde had undergone 
guerrilla tra Inlng, . .and in suggesting the 
existence of an easy escape hatch, ...the 
Escambray ifouTitalns lay eighty miles from 
the May of Pigs, across a hopeless tangle 
of iWAtnps and jungles. ■ ,th e_ fgents in ^ 

Guatemaio *-**g ■"" thing tu th e Ci3bi^_ 

“Bb^'UY-rinTTa s t iif 

Bundy Also a Viomant Hawk 

But, despite Bundy's complicity with the CIA. 
which resulted in misleading the President In the 
Bay of Pigs, Kentn^dy turned Over the direction of 
Vietnam policy largely to Bundy, along with Kusk, 
MeXi^mara and Rostow. The best we can sny for 
McGcorge Bundy's handling of Vietnam for President 
Kennedy was that he botched- Here Is wJial Schlesing- 
er sold about Kennedy's feeling concernimg the VieU 
aamese policy: 

"He was somber antt shaken. 1 hod not seen 
him so depressed since the Bay of Pigs. Xo 
doubt he realised Viet Xam was his great 
failure in foreign policy, and that he had 
never really given it his full attention. 

The Announced inlentlorv of Kennedy as stated On Oc-^ 
tuber 2, 19b3 by McNamara and Taylor was to withdraw 
most 0.S. forces from S outh Vietnam by the end of 
I96j^ wa^e-TfiiT HcGeor^ne~Tibngy ‘T~poli^ 

^fjd President Kenneayjnas soon to die — and McGeorge 
j uunfly would oe carrying On his hnwlTish concepts in 
j playing a key fole in shaping the aggressive foreign. 
\ ^ollty of Freiidenl Ly ndon B, Johnson^ 

Bundy Issued iho Fim 
'■hfo CcmpirKv; Lora.Ajiasjin” Statemoot 

What was McGeorge Dundy doing On ihe day President 
Kennedy was dispatchedt Theodore H. white lo his 
book, ihr bokinij of ihf L<leit< , I9fi4 , tells us 
that Lho PresidenUni party on flighi BAck to 
Washington on the aflernnon of thut fnleful day 
'Meg. 


* S^Ch e ve ry _fijf a t^ajumitnccfflCAl^ f— fUwal d \jTiq 

. In Dallas. OswaJd— itaA^-nnL ev£n^_ghapged 

with assas sina ti ng tile PresidenL unti l I A. W. tha 
nexV'^fnl ngj_ The plane landed at b:59 F. S. on the 
at That lime the Hislrici Attorney of Da Has. 
Henry h’.ide. WSS sibling lhat "p re Lint nary reporis In- 
iiicaied more than one person was Involved in the 
Shooting, ..Ihe electric chair li too goog for tne 
kiUefj."^® Con there be any doubt thti for iny gov- 
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Urki'ii 

jrji hr»u 

tioi^eS^ t'S** ^"'fn 
jifis (I imo II lie cmr n I 

/iald ai th^ - 

tJjBit animunceiiwntV 

Xhai canc from LHe mhjte Ifeuse Situ- 

iWiraT" lindcr hhosc dlri»ct control wjis the 

h'hHe llnu^e SUuailQn Heoin? The SLiuoticm llooti vias 
under the porsonol and direct conirol □/ Met^eoege 
Sundjr, 

I dd re-idilj concede that Mr. McCeorge Dondif it a 
■oit inteUigent min^ ' Joseph Kraft, a well known 
Ancrfcan political writCTi said of Mr, Dundj ih 1943 
jp tlpfper ‘s ; 

**11131 capacity to read the riddle of nulTlple 
confusion;^ to ccn$idler n wide variety of 
poaslhi JUIp5. to develop liaei of act ton, 
to articulate and eRttute public purpotei. 
m impart quickened energies to wen of the 
llghost ability teems eldest alone among 
comeirpoTaTlet^ * ."^l 

John F- Kennedy shared this view of 8undy‘s In- 
tel Jlgeace for in speaking of him he SON. "You Jual. 
enn't heat brains,"3J McGoorge Dundy hlwsclf Is not 
known for his modesty on the qyestion of hi$ Intel- 
Ugence. lie was rirported to hove been "mildly "If- 
fed" when n Kennedy aide quoied the President os re- 
po rklng that Dundy was the smsrtesi won he knew next 
to Ormslcy Cori.‘i a llritish diplomat.^ 

So^ then. Mr- B'tmdy — this vitn of brains — this 
codTilinstar of inielligence for President Kennedy — 
had reason to know Uuit h.ls Siiudiion Meow's an- 
nouncement of Mswald as the lenu ossossin on the af- 
ternoon of ^pvomber 22, before there nos any 

evidence ogainsi Oswald, was premature. Make no 
Pi stake about it- Dundy, who hnd been in the Penta- 
gon^ when the announcement of the assassination was 
issued. <pent fateful afiemocn i n I Jit. mhJ ion 

K(jQA*^"^r^ lii sho p tells how President Johnson was — 
i^il e oil Arr yorce flnf flvta^ hack m Ka^hl ncilJiii — 
/" . . .pjionLnO-JlcJ*efti^a«-b»nitjr in Lhp-Aibitsi Jt..usr....Sl-tu- 
/ at lon Hoop every few mijmtp S,''35 

Was Buridy's SEatement 
1 Warning from the 'New Rulers'? 

I propose the thesis that NcGeorge Bundy, when 
that announcement was issued from hisSHuat ion Room, 
had reason to know that the true meoniny of such a 
message when conveyed to the Presidential party on 
Air Force One was not the ostensible message which 
was being commurnicated. Kniher. I submit that Dundy, 
with "his capacity to read the riddle of multiple 
confusions, to ccnsider a wide variety of possjbill-.- 
✓ties" was really conveying to the fresidentUl party J 
I the thought that Oswald was being designated the lone^ 
\pssassin before any evidence against him was ascer- 
tainnble. As a central coordinator of intelligence 
urvicos. Bundy in tranvmj tung such a message ihrougiti 
Ahe SLluatjon Room was really telling the Presidcn-\ 

( tial ihal an unholy marriage had taken place I 

\betwe«n the U.5. Governmental InteDigoTice servic^ 
and the lone-assassin doctrine. Was he not leUrng 
the FrcsldcittUL party perempinrily , "Now, hear this! 
Oswald is ihe assassin, the sole assassin. Evidence 
Is sot available yet. tvidence will be obtained, or 
in lieu thereof evidence will be created, jhjj i* a 
crucial matter of slate that cannot siwait evidence. 
The new rulers have spoken. Vou. there, Mr. New 
president, and therefore dlspatchablc stuff, and you 


the underlings of a deposed president, bred the me*- 
tnge well." Mas rot riundy** 5Huotloo Roo* aerving 
DO Orwelllifl doublc-ihlolf^uiictloiil, 


And, so, ft cs«e to pass that Dundy's Sltual 
Hoom knew well whereof It, spoke - For the federal " 
government remained wedded to the lone-assassin nqtJl 
^ spite ttf I ho- g b senc e of evidence to suppo^ i; he^ ^ 
_^_ 4 tXPposltlon, and iji the face of i rrefutable pepor" 

/ w h i c h~ woii 1 s t” O . tu-i ja lWin>i 1-i dea?-^^ 

C ^__ . tho Prwildamial forty Got the Massey 

The President la 1 party, which also numl>ered a«ong 
Jt men of brtins, apparently got the message. 
to my know I edge- of th a t fkftT has undertaken to ex- 

press a ^ogle._^uMiJLJj,oaht^sA^ ra c d -t y ^jf — T" 

tTi¥~! o ne ^assassin th eory . Yet seeds of doubt have 
gFdwn"ro ninnffSllious dimensions among the less in- 
tinldaled elements of the population who did not 
leek to hold or retain trappings of power. The lack 
of expressed ikepticlsn among the Presidential party 
is not to bo interpreted as evidence of their stu- 
pidity, on ^he slle nce_stakks more ^ 

of t heir “ s TTong Instincts of se lf-piejLetY jti°^" _■ 

Hr penchant ror_governmental care ers . iTthef J fijyi 
Jj^c k of~Tn j e. l ll gene eT^ 

3one osiong that Presidential party had ao need to 
sec the Zapruder film. They had on that fateful day 
witnessed first hand the bloody horror of the mulU- 
Assassin ambush. Doubts as to the vrreclty of the 
aingle-atfasain stofy were more likely tn give way 
to certainty of conspirocy In ihcSr minds. Thu mes* 
sage from Dundy's Situation Monm was n^ci'Ssory to 
dispel other doubts . perhaps some of the Presiden- 
tial party leaned toward misrending the situation 
nnd were laboring under the belief that sorae sharp- 
shooting nuts had got ten lucky i "Healey Plaia end 
that punishment wns in order. itup.|iy ' 

Room was putt i ng them straigh t. Through that an- 
"'Ivouncemeot it became clear tiTell in that Presiden- 
tial party who could think, that the assassins, if 
nadaten they were, were highly placed in the pinnacle 
of power of the Intelligence community of the United 
3 tales government and that punishmenL of then was out 
of the question. 

Important Foreign Pohey Changes 
Inwnediately Followed thd Assassin at ion 

McGeorge fiundy was quite busy on November 22 , I9q3. 
After having spent a good deal of Ume on the tele- 
phone with President Johnson as Johnson was flying 
to Washington, he managed to be^tthenew Presldcni'a 
side when Air Force One landed.^ He was seen with 
Lyndnn b, Johnson when the Fresi^dcni cjnerged from the 
South Lawn of the hhite House, History records 
that Dundy remained wilb President Johnson to be 
designated by him as one of the leading hawkish 
advisers of the Johnson Admi nist tat ios,^ 

Mhat wos the future to hold for the Doited States 
following the assassination of President Kennedy? 
hhnt changed? The most important and immediate 
change following the assassination of Prt^sident Ken- 
nedy occurred precisely In the area of foreign pdl- 
i cy , Tlw_JIflMljia^wa,rjrJ ar s_ of i he Dun gy broi her^l:^ 
AUl [ie_ga i add^^fc-j t ra nd I e'lD^d on the fqrHgjv policy 
_dl_Lhe-ja4fiflJi^Huch in_ thi js^e fa^ibn tharXTlejr^ 
,_p^l lea a nd John F qst_ej, Jig.! les had JiiL-EtsenMwer^^^ 
_idi»rftl 3 Ljj tlsiL# Df course, to note such a cITiingc 
is not to prove it w.is a deliberate consequence of 
the assassination. Yei, a careful examination of 
foreign policy following the killing of Kennedy is 
required to see whether the change might have been 
reloted 10 the killing cf the President, 
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U;S, Prortiijpd Hi\p 
10 ^few Shiigon GovemFFUmt 


Innrc^nnecTmm of tho Cl A sod 
FcMmd It ion Oo mills (ed Scholsnhi^ 


The booit The F^tltTies of Ksratniion 1 h yictnnm 
hyi Ihr following to s,iy nboui ihe change; 

^UTree week* af^cr the a^sasjiiitrition, 

C^fltber and UU. Wf^:njT;.ira and Cl 

^h i cf John A. ^cCooo visited Sai nnn tn wiivi 
~ TFe wa r effn'R^ _ gf the n eti Sainn n_gflv i ^ 
wrrtVT Mcj^ aimE3L-^^ d ^ hc junln lead crj Ih^l 

"long 35 aid was needed. 


"...the DntLcd Stale* had made the cruel 
deeUion to reverse the policy, announced 
during the Iasi day of 1' resident Kennedy's 
aJnimstralion. of graduoHy withdrawing 
U,S. iroof^s from South Vi el nan. Was il nU / 
a coincidence thai a change in leadership irJ 
Washington was fallowed by a change in pollVy, 
\jnd a change in policy by a corresponding/^ 
change In Saigon's gQvernmcniV'''li> 


Thai Lherc should have been 8 change in Vletnn.^ 
wese pulley so tanned lately after the murder of Ken- 
nedy when the external sjLuatJnn in Vietnam did not 
evoke It, raises serious guest Inns about what caused 
11 in our in terital siiunlion, hhat Is at stake here 
Is the issue not of how the assassination was accom- 
plished, but I he fEindamenia 1 guest Ion concerning why 
It was dnite and which elemenis were nnd are behind 
IL. At Issue lire guestjans of war and peace that " 
Involve the whole at humonity. Tor ihc njove.aeni for 
peace in Vieln.ajn noi Id raise these guest lont li and 
has been irresponsible. 


-f 


Mihurteaiion of the U.S. 


It onnnol be ion strongly emphasized that the 
definite and deliberaie policy of mi U tsriza tion of 
this country was quick ty put inio action imfflcdiately 
after the death of President Kennedy. There was ao 
evidence of governmental traumatization, but rather 
ft flost efficient and abrupt fflovement to military 
policiel. 

8undyi Conltnued to SJiapo Hawkish Policies 

JlcGeorge Hundy ,iad his brother. William, contin- 
ued to help shape the foreign policy of the Johnson 
Administ ro i ion. McGeorgc Bundy becime part of John- 
son's Tuesday lungh arrangement which was in fact 
the N-ilionai Securi ly Council. Johnson style. *! 

Bundy did (nos t of the foreign policy coordinating 
for Johnson in the ear ly par I of nis admi ni strotion.d2 
It was McGeorge Bundy whn by happensiance was in 
Jouth Vietnam when Pleiku was sheUed. After an in- 
spection of the Plciku base, ne recommeTided to Pres- 
ident Johnson instant retnlialion. He urged upon 
the President a steady program of bombing the f(t)rlh, 
which recommend,') t ion was followed with horrendous 
cnnseguences to peace. ■13 

In the r»u]f of Tonkin farce ♦ Bundy wns full of 
admiratjon tor Johnson's decisiveness. Bundy said 
to friends that he had ”... never seen a man who knew 
so clearly whni he wanted to do or so exactly how to 
go aboHl 

UlUmaiely. ihe Bundy brothers gave up their titu- 
lar positions in government. McGeorgc Bundy became 
President of the Ford Foumlalian. KilUam Bundy 
joined the Center for International Studies at HIT. 


Let as not Imagine that these two architects of 
the Vietnamese War by taking on these new poitUons 
abandoned their penchant for power. Nor were the 
Bundy brothers retreating far from government In 9 t- 
suming these positions. David Horowitz ^aid the 
following about t he J n ter locking aspects of thp J UJ, 
indthe private f outsat ions; ^ 

^It should be noted in passing that the oon- 
genlaJlty of f oundPtion-donii nated scholarship 
to the CIA reflects the harmony of interest 
between the upper-class captains of the CIA 
■nd the upper-class trustees Of the great 
foundations. The Interconnect ions arc too 
extensive to be rccounied here, but the 
Bundy brothers (bHliom. CIA; WcCeorge» Ford) 
and Chadbourno GMpntrlc. OSS and Cl A from 
19d3 to 19-19. Rockefeller foundation from 
1949 on, can be tnken as i Must rat Ive. Rich- 
ard BisaelK the genius of the Buy of Pigs 
(and brother-ln-inw of Philip Mosely of Co- 
lumbia's Russian Institutel'. reversed the 
usual sequence, going froni Ford to the C1A.**^S 

As for wntiam Bundy's respite from the CIA and 
his State Deportment career, David llcrnwitz feels 
that the HIT Center Is not in the least removed from 
the grip of the CIA: ; 7, 

"hit's Advisory Board on Soviet Bloc Studies, 
for example, was composed of ihuse four aca- 
demic luminaries: Charles Bohicn of the Stile 

Department. Allen OuHes of the CIA, Philip t. 
Hosely of Columbia's Russian Institute and 
Leslie G, Stevens, a retired vice admiral of 
the U.S, Navy. 

"If the MIT Center seemed to carry to their 
logical conclusion the on-campus extension 
programs of the State Department and the ClA, 
that was perhaps because it was set up dJ- 
rectly with CIA funds under the guiding hand 
of Professor W, W. Hostow. former DSS officer 
■ltd later director nf the State Department's 
Policy Planning Staff under Kennedy and John- 
son. The Center's first director. Max Milli- 
kan, was appointed in 1952 after a stint as 
sssisiaiU director of the ClA, Carnegie and 
Rockefeller Joined in the funding, which by 
now, as in so many other cases, has passed 
on to Ford-"'!9 


How We've Paid For 
Our New Rulers' Frvcptnesi 

So. we have examined how the clA and the military 
had committed Ame wajtcg< ^er to ruinous military a d- 
ventures through 6 tag ed ±nyTr^a t i^nal' uicldeTit s 
rcmlni scent of Lhc Oswa Ld charge — bu t on an j n- 
ternational level. These adventures, following 
close upon the assassination, have spilled the blood 
and sapped the moral fiber of our youth, 

hayojbecn tur ned intoj-rp^ ti negierTi-a seas 

me last a si li ng blight . Our economy, buffeted by push- 
"and’pul 1 wnr-'i nduped Inflat ion, has becoo'e unbal- 
anced. Our international trade posiUon has detrri* 
orated, so that now we find ourselves with not only 
an unfavorable balance nf paymenis, but also an un- 
favorable balance of trade. Our urban public schools 
are relegated to hare custodial functions. The 
standard of living of our workers and the middle 
class has dipped along with the quality of their 
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All of hotT p.-ilil for Ihi- Inrplncsi of our 
ncn rulers who, hy the killinn of KfnnOflv. 

jiHj c_f fySJUii0 ?^ v ^^hrrtu ihr K^pol UiSj^ 

Th« ClA't Follow up Tsctici 

jf cjur model of rxplaOiU i on. our hypothesis, of 
.issassiti-H ion of John F. kenncdy flccurntely in- 
terprets ihc d.iU of iJic nssnssinoLioo, then It 
iihOMld also be useful In ferret ing^ out ciirreni oper- 
ntUns in which i hr (ttni rn 1 1 iitell i^enre Aycncy mmld 
hnvo hnd lo Involve 1 1 self domes N cni ly Pts a fiaiurol 
flfiil necessary rolloHiiii to the Uni Ms assnssiRU Uon. 
lis the rlA's clumsy cousin, the Am ertunii milL-^ 
^ ^ *" Vlotnufflu^ fldvonturc ■ the 
— g oSTs bet^anic7?ffl ]lUi1rLrvgv ' 

Of course* setrrt ellUsi police orgoni motions 
such ns the CIA do not thrive on peace* detnacrecy* 
.iFid n comen led and informed people. The, notoer of. 
Intel U^Ti'nce agencies increases Ji n direct proportion 

the rieprTe Of stekrit^SS dl" h lUlT oh. A hen l thy 
y*nd united peoplecan localize ihe OEinccrofn power 
/usurping Intelligence agency and eventually extlr- 
I pntc its ffl.nlignani cells from the nntion's polEti- 
IjcbI nfc* Therefore* the intelligence qpparntus 
»hJch killed Kennedy has n need to keep our society 
In turntoll. It has — In order to Ai^i ntai n Its power 
— to generate e high degree of chaos. Chaos is re- 
quired to make a people willing to accept such strong 
medicine PS Is administered by the secret police In 
order to restore order and to stnbill^Ee u dUlnie<> 
grnUng society. It lakes an acutely sick society 
to be able lo accept is paleinble the terrible cure — 
tottlU>rianis/ii* — 

The Assesiineiion Model 
As $ Key to Oonaoit^c Events 

One tfiUSL Inok to our model of the assnssi nation 
for an eaplanntion< of what has happened to our do- 
mestic society since the killing of President Ken- 
nedy. Now that the Viet name sc War has been rejected 
by our people* we Efiuit keep our eyes and ears open 
for an Inrvitable so pt Krti^i.rn l he TTfl r>nd mill- ^ 
tn ry_. Far. although the mililary still looks to 
'""wTanifig on foreign fronts the war against Coovnunism* 
the super-slick nun-tdeolDgic.il ClA sees the need to 
bring the war home. We must be alert to CIA agents 
who would promo le ihe polarizatian of eur society* 

Ke must examine the evidence which indicates that 
fake reToJutionarJeSi who are inciting insurrection 
In our cities, have had their pockets and minds 
stuffed by the CIA* 

The movement for peace In Vietnam has been si lent 
too long an the crHical issue of the assassination 
of President Kennedy* Wr cannot rest with ihe of- 
ficial federal government version of his assasainn- 
tiocii. 
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Cvril H. Wechl. M.O.. I D,. F C.L.M. 


Why Is the 

Rockefeller Commission 
So- Single-Minded 
About a Lone Assassin 
In the Kennedy Case? 


Ml 

1 4 
4 

\ A /HEN rhe Rockefeller ComnrifS^ion re- 
% f leased i Is re port on its invest 5 gallon of ihe 

\ ! \ / CIA and relaied miners. I was chagrined 
W w ’ to find that my lesiimonv concerning the 
assassination of President john F* Kennedy had been 
misrepresented. Indeed, the Rockefeller Connnnission 
created the fnipression that I agreed \v iTh the ^'Varre^ 
Report — w hen in fact 1 had testified for ntore than fK'^e 
J}Ours as lo IJTiyThat ddcomeni is wrong in its conclusion 
that Lee Harvey Oswald was the sole assassin* 

VVhvAvill the Commission not make available to me a 
copy of my deposition or make ii public so that the 
'American people may be informed of dissent with 
the reportedly unanimous cor\clusions of the medical 
w itoesses called by the Commission? The Commission is 
perpetrating a fraud upon the public by seizing on and 
publicizing a secondary aspect of mv testimony while 
ignoring the primary part. This would become evident if 
my testimonv were released. 

On May 7. 1975. I testified bv deposition for approxi- 
mately five and one-half hours to the er'fect that the 
Warren Report’s principal conclusion, namely, rh^thc 
Pfesideni uas assassinated by a lone gunman, wasfwrong 
and a.bsotuielv irreconcilable with the medical and sci- 
eniific evidence in the case. In technical papers f have 
previously published on the case, I have siaiecUhat the 
available evidence, assuming it to he valid, gives no 
\2 support lO theories that postulate gunmen lo the front or 


right-front of the Presidential car cfuke likely, I reiterated 
that statement In my lengthv deposlUon to the Rockefel- 
ler Commission. 1 have never taken the position that 
President Kcrinedy was shot from the grassy knoll or 
simrEar forward locations: this statement in no wav. 
ihemro^e, represents a change frcim my p.-evious views. 

The Cfu\ and primary thrus: of m> testimony, as well 
as my published papers, h that the Warren Commis- 
sion's single-bunei theorv is wrong and that the available 
medical, physical, artd photOEraphic evidence all point 
to the assa^sinatipn being carried out by two gunmen. 
The fact that both gunmen u ere located to the rear of the 
President — v, Hich after ail includes half the earth s 
surface — In no wav diminishes the impacr of that con- 
dusipn. N.- Jher does such a conclusion have any bear- 
ing. proy con. on the cjuestion of CIA invol\ ement In 
the assassination; I have never dalmed otherwise. 

For the Commission to ydze on a purely secondary 
aspect of mv v lews, nam^fv . that 1 see no evidence ioi 
gunmen in front of the Presidt-nt. boUter its claims that 
the Warren Repon H correct a’vd that the CtA w as no: 
invoKed is so abSLtfd a*, to suggOrS Ihat the Commission 
or its staff dehberateK sought ic misrepreservi my tes- 
timony. 

RepreseniaEives oi the Comniisciorv repeatedK- as- 
seried i(j nte th.^i the Como's lesion'* purposes in c van lin- 
ing the KennecK asiOssinaiiun have been restricted to me 
question of poS-ible CIA in.o>.ement On xtay % for 
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evafT'ipItJr 1 intormed by Roller: B. Olsen, senror 
COLNii^el lh.li 'Ihe CamniHslon creL^li^rf for ihp pur- 
pose of invei-tvgflring the acnvitlep of the CIA %vithin the 
Uni led Siose&r tl neither directed nor author tzed to 
undertake a genera! re-invesitgalion of ihe assasslnatton 
of President Kenriedy or In-en a general critique of the 
autopsy performed on the President's body/' In ihe re- 
porr issued bv the Rockefeller Commission, we find, 
howev'er, lhat the Commission weni well beyorid thar 
point, discussing evidentiary aspects of the case that 
suggeM Lee Har‘.ey Oswald was Ihe sole assassin and 
dling various medkcal experts to lx>lsler that claim. It is 
in ihi^ contevt that reierence is made lo a selected pv 7 r- 
(ion of my own teslimonv, as though I had concurred 
with the lone -ass ass in finding. 

Obviously, it is a disionion lo suggest, on the basis of 
such a selected petrtion, that 1 concur whh ihe Co.mmis- 
S!On*s implied defense* of the Warren Report when the 
greal bulk of my testimony was directly lo the opposMe 
effect. Nor can ihe CommissFon justify its neglect oi my 
ojher lestirnony on the ground that it lay outside Its 
purposes of investigating only the question of CIA in- 
volvenient when, fn fact, its report vvent considerably 
beyond I hat question, 

1 asked for the opjiortunitv to testify to the Commission 
directly and on the full range of my vi'ork on ‘he metiicaf 
and scientific aspects of the case. Although broad, this 
requesi ^vas not Entended to embrace a ''general re- 
irivesdgation of the assassination." My request for direct 
tesiimony was not granted. 

By May 5. two clays before my deposition to ihe staff, I 
had learned that the Rockefeller Conunission had ap- 
poinied a special panel of experts to review the autopsy 
and orher medical and scientific evidence in the case. 
All had strong lies to the federal govemmeni or with 
persons w ho had formed y participated tn studies defend- 
ing the Warren Report. The panel was made up of 
people %vho are or have lieen associated vvith the Balti- 
more Metlical Examiner^s Office, the johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine's □eparEmenr of Radtology, and the 
Armed forces Institute of Palhology These three 
facilities eifher supplied the members of the original 
autopsy team or provided members of a panel appointed 
by the lusdee Department m ! 9GB to defend the Warren 
RetXfri. Furthermore. David VV. Belin, executive direciur 


of rhe RuckviV ier on? o- the p-ir- tpaf 

archnects of re Warrer^ Rvp-.^ r i j capacitv as siau 
counsel; he ha- -pen: d' pas: 10 ve^afs d'/rc'rjd- 

ing the repor; a''d attack t- tics. 

Additional!' the Rock-r‘eE/t* Corrmsdon did poih-ng 
lo secure the of cens “ itT**-" of mvdiCwl and 

saenilfic evide."-.ce In cent-a?: ro tr crlttcs a.ui I have 
persisial in ov effo-is to otySr maierials. Orily by 
full disclosure of all the .Lzn v.iil imi case be resoKed, 
From the st^temenis ant:ouied to memners of the Beiin- 
appeinted panel, it is no: clear that \h&\ are even aware 
of some of \hh eudence. 

Two recent I*, discloses *:a“’S been uitHheid by 
the governmeri :uf mo.’^e ihic. t > autopsv speci- 

mens of the President's b'ain a-c specialised analysis of 
rhe bullet fragments, A ' r^eTsp-andum of transfer," pre- 
pared iri 1%3 bv Adi^i'a : Eu rktel . 

House sections 

__ an^most probably the,Pre;T^er^"|bram had beerytumed 
over to [vel>n Lincoln, the ^jessinateg Pres’tdenfs sec- 
while shVvvas National Archives on 

papers for ihe..jDhD,F., Kerneo!, Library, , A copy of this 
Wmbfahdum was made available to me tn .April 1975. 
From it, we k^-ow tha: /'’tse “aterials existed in 19&5 
and were in the pos^es?ion o: 'cfpor.iibie persons. They 
are extremelv i-n porta nt autopsv rr-rterials. essential to a 
thorough. scienEific review of :he case. Vet no one has 
bcen jllg\\ fc 1 9cA ar>d we do 

' n^ri^en kno\-- w hat hap^yed Ihepi er their tra ns- 
ter lb At rs . 1 1 .dco! n in 5^ .H t> w ^ ‘d t he Be! in pa ne I 

do a co^^iemJpb^iJL^^ materials? 

^’mTe spectrographic a-ahsts o: bullet fragments is das- 
closed in a coSletlion of o ape's £od noies from the FBI 

Why has hard evidence supporting 
alternative theories been shunned? 

Laboratory. These papers ^ade available to me just 
abotir a week before deposiuon by FBI Director 
Clarence Kellev ade: more ti'tn a \ear of enort on my 
pan and unlawful dels ^ unde' me freedom of IrirOrma- 
tion ACtJ :hr lu=tke Depa'tment, 

En addiiior. data on oeut'','n actf\alion anaSvsis of 
bulle: fragmt ,nis apparenih- eytst. 

Instead of pursusne ciaTa r.ch a? these, xir, Belin as 
earlv as -Maich 1 indica'.ed w-ja* i-e ComnfeT^ s con- 
elusions were likeK u* be. ^ LPI news dispatch or^ that 
date quoted n<m as i;^g cey^^^raevj^^^^ 

Pry ssdent Kenreow’ s aeraiiijl.Vii?ih 
’■ gunn^ef r^boc't me 7r>v is- bte b J let s ' in fact, the theories 
cn pmmmence n ^-c- press at ihai time svere 
Among the eAsvsupp::‘ah f CTiticisms of the Warr^m 
Report and p'cwiced r Cvet- -rrawmer* ihai Belm couid 
Cdsiiy knock a\i \ 
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In conttasL not one of the throe papt'rs I h.-ive pub- 
Itshed presenting ' hard evidence'”"'^ has boon lefutcd 
bv \*.r. Be!in or even addres<.ed i)y him, nor any o:hi r 
deienfiof 6i the Warren Commission 

W'hy did the Rockefeller Commission shun hard evi- 
dence that alternative theories to the luno-assassiri ton- 
elusion .ire valid and that the Warren Commission's 
p-inc ipal conclusion is wrong? The crux ntjhe failure to 
solve the ra^ lies^ m,jhe ''slngk'zbljJjijCJw-Lh^ 
b>-poTh(?si?r l?v|^'Tresidenl Kennedy's qac.k_ and. throat 

\ vxwnds and alt of Cover nor Cpnhally's wounds \vt^ 

caused by one bullet. The Warren Commission adopted 

ihi< fry-pnthesTs agari^over^ i)h>*sical, medical. 

,and baHjstic evidence thaHi could not be correct: 1l di d 
'sO evcfT a^?n« t hej^ prgt least two Qfj^wn 

rn^^rs. The hypothesis, however, was essential totlie 
' lone-assassin conclusion. As an exarp pjp nf a wh^fP 
the desired conclusions dictated the selection of evl^ 
the supposed showcase of investigative 
“TfJoroughness into .America's crime of the ceniur>', must 

ra nk .g umber one. — — 

. The autopsy was conduct ed in a lacili l y under j 

1 military' command./^ive Secret Service or fSl agents 

The failure to dissect and track 
the back wound is perplexing 

were in the rnn.m ff^|| pf filial of piioios taken, hy .1 
^medical corpsman during the autom.\i w as seized bv_a jj 
Secret Sg r\ ice attent and ruined by delilyrato exposure 




to hgiit^ 

Because the pre senc e of the anterior neckAvOund was 
noFTTnown or at w.xc_ 

“rrnrrie to overcome the proble ms created bv the tracheos- 
lomy andio eXBm^ir.Th'e talTure to communicate with 
th^ aflendlng^iysicians in Dallas is perpleying. Even 
more so is the failure to dissect and track the back 
wound, especially since no exit wound was evident and 
x-rays showed no bullet. 

In cases of gunshot wounds in the head, the routine 
procedure is to lake coronal sections through the brain. 

. TIm>„ vvas not done. — ^ ^ 

The transcript of an executive session of the Warren 
Commission for january 27, 1964, shows that the mem- 
bers at that time — two months after the assassination — 
w'ero under the impression dial the. throat woundj^ 
caused by a bullet /VagmpntjFrom this transcript, which 
u’as Avnhtield^Trdm the public foi more Ih.in 10 years, it 
bg^mes evident that the Commissipp at t hat timt- ditj 
not^ave the autopsy repon later published. What the> 


avtopsv v\uivr,LC in ih.^ 

U.ish.ngtfj.y [> C. Tl^.ts c \id*‘nfe hov.evt r not 

"Inc !• tele* ri)e hr.dn tne : o'^s p:epaH-:l tu- micro- 
scopic rxamir.aiion \ct ..ere the sect (>ri> taken 
through ilie skm at supjxr'Od v.ou.nd u" tk-:- st.ilp 
.mcf upper i).u k available. Tr»c-?e :>jms are dt>ir:bed m 
the HJpplen'jenMl auiopsv *fAyjr: i.n vicjlumc i6 oi the 
^^'arren Co.nm»>^'on Evh b.:- Cc-’or phr;io^r,-,ph,i. i,ikeri 
of the interior of the ch or al>o are rmsfl nj;. Their exis- 
tence was indicated »n !es:*mons bv Commander |ames 
J. flumes of the government autrvo-v team. The path o: 
the bullet 1 h. 1 i purpuriedlv passed through the upper 
back could be dctermiiif-d from these photc^s. 

Even ‘.vithout th e se rr.v stedous l x .mi- ciiij- iro - ,);.. hr... . 
^ ver, ihg ii^ giO)jiie.uhfcc:i. x.annoi. bo suM.«Lt>gd'"in 
thre^ previous a rticles. I have discussed the soentiiic 
evidence that points to the use of two rifles, to the shots 
being fired from points rarther west in the Texas School 
Book Oeposiiorv Building than indicated b> il>e Warren 
Report and from two ditVere.nt doors, and to the i.mproh- 
ability that the same bullet t.ha; passed through Presi- 
dent Kenneciv s shoulder and irarhea also struck Gover- 
nor Cunnally's back, broke his rib anci wrist, ancl hit his 
femur. 

available medical evidence shows that all shoti_ 
w ere fired from the rea r, it also indicates that o.nc~huhct 
hit the President’s shoulfler and another his head. On the 
basis ot available data, no conclusion is possible as to 
xvbether anv of the bullet specimens were part of the 
f^ missile rhat struck the Presidenrs head. 
j One neadv intact bullet wa? recovered frorn unde' a 
stretcher at Parkland Hospital ar^d two bullet fragrr.enis 
A'erc round in the Presidential limousine. In acidilion. 
'smears" from bullets were evident on cpr'^ 
vindshielct and ori a nearbv curi) . Aaalysb.Le.ycale d tha t 


_ sjiiears .y. ere cqmpoi^ed of lead 

The Warren Comn^sslon concluded that th? nearly 
ntaci bullet had struck both president Kennedy and 


apparently dici have was on and much diff^ enti 

version. W hy would an autot^CyTepo rt he changWe 
^^<^fv-A^Jgust 15V ana 1 was the lust 

outside the government ^robe alkiwod m inspect the 
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The bu!Ie{,was recovered in a remarkably 
uiiscat'ned^condUion, losmg only -iboi-il 
2 5 grri over its bcjne-sbattering course 

Coeernur ConnaHy- Atu-r passing from a pnini spp.-oxi- 
matelx -I 5 cni lo the rlgbi of ‘be spine’s ni-dlme and 
sume f< '■m ‘be ioivtsi crease of fbe back ci me 

■ President’s neck, this bullei is.s^m hm;e^cUlj^ 

mldline of the !:yoai^ornejij;m aaai: . UpQb Kiii Ut 
■’-ynRerfhTTw'ed.se.oiJi®^ V.‘en,jt the 

— VV^TFJTCoriirotssion conclusion is lo Ixt beheved^J^ 
boSlel made an actilc fisbl ‘um in rn idairjtiaj^ 
ngtii sideTif Lrov ernoi t^in^y'^ac near,.«eaxi a. K 
and ex.ied just be.ow the 

ifight nipple. N’e*t, it is said to have struck 5 cm above 
the wrist ioini and exitetf 2 cm from the wrist crease on 
a he palm side, leaving behind a comminuted fracture of 
(the riph! radius, ftnally. this single bullet is said to have 
pierceri Connallv's left thigh, anti a small metal fragment 
(reveaied by x-ray) lodged in the iemur. 

. 'The single bullet said lo have done all this, it must be 
r^Ov^erect tn a rerrvafkablv unscathed COn- 
riitlan. \i wpight^d approxiniately "iSS gm. This m^iins 
that alonci iti bone-bre'^king roitw, ti had los^t only 
about 2 to 2.5 gm, an unlikely condition after &uch a 
course X-ray!' of the chests of both men and of the right 
TVffS! and left thigh of Connafly show meiallic fragments, 
mdicating that the bullet or buHel^' b?.i mass over the 
course Based on my extensive ex|>erience as a forensic 
^>athotogisl, I am ceriain that such a trail of fragmems in 
four locarSons in e^vo different persons could not add up 
10 the smalt amount of metal missing from the recovered 
bullet. 

Furthermore, the uppe," 2 cm of the bullet fnnse and 
rtiidportlon), which fully jacketed \n copper, exhibit 
no gross, visible deformities, areas of mutilation, or loss 
of substance. One small piece was removed hom the 
jacket for specirographic analysis by the FBI, according 
to a notalicin in the records. There is no other deformity 
in the upper Kyo*t birds of the bullet. A minimal t la* ton- 
ing i$ evident in the lower third and peihaps there was 
minimal outpour ing of the inner lead core onto focal 
portions of the copper rim at the base. Could a bullet that _ 
had caused as much damage as this one is reputed to, 
have done remained in this condition! I am certain H\ 
could not It would Have been more deformed and 
scarred and would have lost more substance. I Bm ton- 
vmred of this particularlv because one of the bones 
Shattered w^y the d»tal end oi the t.idius, a ve-y dense 
bone, esperially in a man the siie of Governor Conn.ilty. 

NO mpar. nuy 


, vn been isradu puhfif' u- :tj v.ntshv: I’. -y-r iwi 
nrrt^ffrrvvnrc p arr oV i h^r s.r-iL bi K-:-: ■ !,-7jn- 

Tones." ^K’b cti^iWuH'VTLifTi^ rrr;,li'! hi’ve IrC-L'" hv 

ac Ovation ana K sis Such !e?is. v. 'iicH a~ 
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specimen uFadiiiitnl in a nurlvar M"5f;ior a” in- 
ducerl r,iH to,’. n.i lysis asSr^iv eci, +ypparcn:ly *\pf^ t:one ai 
the Ainmir fnc’igy Commfs>ic?n in (964fih4ni- studies 
are alluded to in a letter v>n:ren i>v FSi Dir^tor h 
Hoover on Job fj, 1964. \ V were t he u nd in’^ i d 
rived ffCjiD this htEhlv serisiiiv e lestine merhod iiC iLcvads 
pu blic for more than nine ve aiji 

The angles of the ba<k wounds in the hvo men also 
rfestrrve altcnlJon. On the basis oi wound tint's posi- 
ulaicd by ilu‘ 1^68 review panek I cafeui^te ih^:^ j^en- 
nedv was struck by a bullei travelling downward at an 
angle of to 13,5 degrees relative to The horizontal 
plane and dght \o leb at an angle cif 1 5.3 to V9 5 degrees 
relative to the sagittal plane. V\ itnesses he^O'e the 
fen Commission estimated that the bullet that hit Con- 
nally was traveling at a downward angle oi 2 5 tlegree^ 
and right to I eh at 20 degrt-e^. pn inc of 
caktilaiions, I believe that shots striking ihe_twp men 
were SreHTromdiffereni win dow? anr l ihaf rt@^ or igi- 


~na I whe^e the r jfle nHiV founc I . 

' Tests of the rifle found in the Tpsas Schco! Book De- 
pository hav'e demonstrated that il cOLik! noi tie retired in 
less than 23 seconds. G avi^rnor Conhail| was wounded 
i^vd seco nds after Prcsjda ^L-Keiiafcch wac 
struck i n ibe bac k. rnis, unclouWdK. is vvhv ihu ^jrrun 
Commission came up with the single-buHel theory, h 
(was r he o nly to e xplain aw av thg_r ifif tirit^;ji-*ay ,,-■ 
My quesiioning by a commissi on staff nrsember was 
detailed and tenacious; in fact, the questions were much 
more in the form of cross exam i.nat ton than sirnDle 
eSic Elation of direct testimony, f have written Vice Pres- 
ident Rockefeller that ! shall be most inleresled to learn 
whether 1 he transcript of dej>osTtions will reveai the same 
manner of questioning of other persons called, particu- 
larly those whose a vocational research has led iheni to 

c o ncur with the W 3 r len Report; ^ 

Why are the transcripts not being m.^fle pjbJic? VVhy 
was the ciriginal autopsy report revised! U'hv are know n 
data and materials not being utUizrd to solve ihe case! 
Why must the official explan jhon ren'iain that a lone 
assassin fired two or three shots and that a single bullet 
iraveled an frsijvossrble ct urse and emerged tirtuallv 
unscathed? H a con>piracv being concealed? 13 
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